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NEW VOLUME OF THE BAMPTON LECTURES. 


The Permanent Elements of 
Religion. 


Being the Bampton Lectures for 1887. By) 
W. Boyvpy Carpenter, D.D., D.C.L., 
Bishop of Ripon. 12mo. $2.00, | 


“No analysis would do justice to aes for though | 
they are remarkable for their clear and consecutive 
unfoldi ~ through constantly recurring 
use of the leading | pee yet each step is 60 ac- | 
companied with fresh exposition of new yet kindred | 
idea-, and assisted by brilliant illustrations, that. ne | 
cannot omit a page oreven a sentence without - | 
The book is one which is eminently qa 
leaves the reader content with the Faith, by en ling | 
one to perceive how absolutely this is the condition 
of a true and happy life.”"— Churchman. 


BY THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Christ and His Times. 

By Epwarp Wuirr, Archbishop, Author 
of * Boy Life: its Trial, its Strength, its 
Fullness The Seven Gifts,” ete. 
12mo. $2.00, 


| The Army 


General Merritt's U.S. Army. Novelette by 
Howells. Miss Ritchie's Essay on Ruskin. 
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Venetian Boats. Krehbiel on Wagner's Music. 
Three Short Stories. Poems, etc. 


Number 478. 


March. 


of the United States. By 
General Wrsitey Mexrirr, U.S.A 
With eight illustrations, drawn by Rurus 

. ZOGRAUM, 
+The Shadow of a Dream. A Story. Part 
I. By Dean Howe ts. 

John an — By ANNE 
THAcKEeRAY Rirenie. With six illus- 
trations, from an etching by Huserr 
Herkomer, A.R.A., and drawings by 
Harry Fenn. 

Venetian Boats. By Ecvizanern Rorins 
PENNELL. With twenty illustrations, 
from drawings by Josermu PENNELL. 

Manila and its Surroundings. By Dr. 
SAMUEL KNEELAND. 
tions. 

Short Stories: On the South Shore. 
Marcarer Crosny. (Three illustra-| 
tions, by C.S. -An lenoble 
Martyr. By Renecca Harpine Davis. 


“It is one of the most direct. practical, and broad- 
minded statements of the proper contact of the. 
Church with the world that we have ever seen,.”’— 


“ To us their sweet and patieat yet uncompromis- 


Boston Herald, | 
ing p'eading for righteousness, their tactful sugges- | 


tion of the most hopeful ways. their quiet but fervent 
seeking of the matter—these true qualities appeal 
very deeply.’’— Churchman. 


DR. WESTCOTT’S NEW BOOK. 


The Epistle to the 


Hebrews. 


The Greek Text with Notes and Essays. By 
Brooke Foss Wrstcorr, D.D., D.C.L., 
Canon of Westminster, Regius Professor 
of Divinity, Cambridge. Svo. $4.00. 

“This noble commentary on the subject of the 
noblest of the Epistles will be welcomed by all lovers 
of profound and accurate scholarship . Among 

the choicest products of English Biblical critic ism 4 

the latter haif of the nineteenth century.’'— Manches- 

ter Examiner. 


BY THE LATE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


Essays on the Work Entitled 


Supernatural Religion. 
By J. B. Licurroor, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., 


Bishop of Durham. $2.50, 


“It is almost impossible to give an idea 
of the thoroughne«s with which the task of exposin 
the ir accuracy and the sophistry of *‘ Supernatura 
Religion’ has been accomplished. Those interested 
in the subject must consult the book iteelf, which 
they will find a w ork of triumphant scholarship from 
the hand of an expert, and in doing so they will siee 
find that, apart from the controversy involved, 
has an independent value as a synopsis of patrist tic 
opinions.’’— Churchman. 


CANON FARRAR’S NEW BOOK. 
Lives of the Fathers. 


—Our Invalid Wives. By Lizzie W. 
CHAMPNEY. 


With six illustra- | 


By | JEFFERSON DAVIS on 


The Restored Head of Iris in the Par- 


thenon Frieze. Dr, CHARLES 
WALDsTEIN. Five illustrations from 
photographs. 


The Paes Victory of Samothrace. | 
Turovore Cuitp. Three illustra- 
ll (one of which is the Frontispiece of 


the number) from drawings by L. O. 
MERSON and a photograph. 

How to Listen to Wagner's Music. By 
H, E. Krennikc. 

The Naji-Kallu, or Cobra Stone. By 


Professor H. Hensoupr, Ph.D. 

Five Poems: The Cadet. By Rose Haw- 
THORNE Laturor.—Root and Flower. 
By Geratp Massey.—** The Rest is Si- 
lence.” By Josern Gitper.—A 
Dream Victory. By WAsHING- 


TON — Unanswered.” By 
FLORENCE HENNIKER. 
“TI Must Have This Tooth Out.” Full- 


page illustration from a drawing by 
GreorGce Du MAvuRIER. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS: 


George William Curtis, i in the ** Editor's 
Easy Chair,” diseusses ** Robert Brown- 
ing in Italy,”’ ** The Duties of Good Fort- 
une,”’ and **A Pan-American View.” 

William Dean Howells, in the ** Editor's 
Study,” discourses on ** A Diplomat come | 
to Judgment of the Literary Life,’ ’ tak- | 
ing as a text the Hon. E. J. Phelps’s re- 
cent paper on ** The Age of Words.”’ 

The “Editor's Drawer” contains a dis- | 
cussion, by CHartes DupLey WARNER, 
of the relative merits of the rose and the 
chrysanthemum, and the usual miscellany 
of wit and humor. 
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The number also contains the ** Monthly Rec- 


Sketches of Church History in Biography. | 
By Freperic W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., 
Archdeacon of Westminster. 2 vols. | 
Large 12mo. $5.00. Forming a sequel 
o * The Life of Christ ’’ and * The Life 
and Works of St. Paul,’ by the same | 
author. 

Contents : St. Ignatius of Antioch—S8t. Polycarp of 


Smyrna— 8t. Irenwus-—-St. Justin the Martyr—Ter. | 
-Bt. Clement of Alexandria— | 


tullian—8t. Cyprian 
Origen—St. Basil—St. Athanasiuse—St. Hilary of 
Poictiers—8t. Martin of Tours—St. Gregory of 
Nazianzus—S8t. Gregory of Nyssa—St. Ambrose— 
Bt. Jerome—St. Augustine— St. Chrysostom, 

* These nares are household words, but the details 
of their lives and of the times in which they lived are 
not so familiar to the mindsof clergy and laity oo) 
they will be after these high!y interesting 
Dr. Farrar shall have been studied Weasa 
and laity, for this book is intended for oA > ee 


Many a student would be freed trom sectarianism, | 


narrow ecviesiasticism, big try, and theological un- 
charitableness by a careful study of the writings to 
which Canon Farrar’s book will prove an excellent 
introduction."’— Churchman. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


_ chief event attending the opening of Parlia- 

ment last week was not the reading of the Speech 
from the Throne, which was commonplace and con- 
ventional, but the presentation of the findings of the 
Parnell Commission. This is a long document 
covering many points, but it may be briefly sum- 
marized. The Commission find that the respondents, 
including about sixty Irish members of Parliament, 
were not members of a conspiracy having for its 
object to establish the absolute independence of 
Ireland, but that some of them did establish the 
Land League with the intention of bringing about 
the independence of Ireland as a separate nation ; 
that they entered into a conspiracy to promote an 
agrarian agitation against the payment of agri- 
cultural rents; that they disseminated the “ Irish 
World” and other newspapers tending to incite 
sedition ; that, with a few exceptions, they did not 
denounce the system of intimidation which led to 
crime and outrage; that they defended persons 
charged with agrarian crimes and supported their 
families ; that they did invite the assistance and 
co-operation of and accept subscriptions from 
Patrick Ford, but, so far as the evidence appeared, 
they did not know that the Clan-na-Gael controlled 
the Land League or collected money for the Parlia- 
mentary fund. The Commission entirely acquit 
Mr. Parnell and the other respondents of insincerity 
in their denunciation of the Phenix Park murders 
and find that the letter upon which that charge was 
chiefly based as against Mr. Parnell is a forgery ; 
they also find that Mr. Parnell was not cognizant of 
certain outrages concerning which a charge of com- 
plicity was made, that he was not intimate with 
leading Invincibles, and that he knew nothing of the 
Phenix Park murders. They also find, on the 
evidence before them with regard to boycotting, 
that it constituted a system of the “ most severe and 
eruel character ; it was an elaborate, all-pervading 
tyranny, aimed to injure the landlords as a class 
and to drive them out of the country ;” and they 
find that Mr. Parnell and many of his associates, 
as the leaders of this League, were guilty of a 


criminal conspiracy. 


* * 


It will be seen that the report is a mixed one, 
acquitting Mr. Parnell and his associates of the more 
serious charges brought against them, and convicting 
them mainly of an intimate relation with the organ- 
ized agitation of the past few years. Naturally, the 
press of both parties finds consolation in it, but the 
fact remains that the result of the Commission is a 
substantial vindication of Mr. Parnell. The chief 
charge was that which fell to the ground when the 
letter which furnished the principal evidence in the 
hands of the London “Times” was shown to be a 
forgery. With the amplest powers of search and 
inquisition, and created by the strongest party feel- 
ing, the Commission, instead of destroying the 
influence of Mr. Parnell, has greatly modified Eng- 
lish opinion in his favor. So long as Mr. Parnell is 
freed from the suspicion of crime, those who recall 
the tremendous provocation under which he and the 
Irish party have stood these many years are not 
disposed to judge severely of their occasional mis- 
takes of method and the occasional violence of 
their opposition. The reform of conceded abuses 


in Ireland has been so long delayed that patience 
has ceased to be a virtue, and candid men are 
quite ready to concede to the Irish any form of 
agitation which is not criminal. The persons who 
are responsible for crime in Ireland are not the 
men who have been trying to remove the pauperism 
which is always the mother, of crime, but those 
who have steadily resisted all attempts to secure a 
better state of things. The political system which 
England has insisted on sustaining in Ireland is the 
real source of the agrarian and other crimes which 
have stained the history of the country for many 
* * 


years past. 
* 


The impression gains ground abroad that the 
Emperor William’s recent utterances with regard 
to the laboring and especially the mining classes 
in Germany were prompted by a sincere desire to 
better their condition, and not merely by the hope of 
diminishing the Socialist vote at the elections on 
Thursday of this week. At the council of state 
held last week for the purpose of considering the 
matter set forth in the imperial reseript, the 
Emperor presided in person and explained at some 
length what he hopes to accomplish. He is sincere- 
ly interested in the condition of workingwomen, 
and declared that a scheme ought to be framed 
which shall protect women and children against pro- 
tracted hours of labor and secure proper environ- 
ment for their working hours. This scheme ought 
also to protect workingmen so efficiently as to do 
away with the strikes—a “desperate remedy ” to 
which the workingmen are driven by sheer necessity. 
In all cases of differences between employer and 
employee, workingmen should have the right of 
expressing through their own representatives their 
views and desires, and these representatives must 
be placed in communication with the mining officials 
and State superintendents in order to preserve a 
thoroughly good understanding at all times. In 
conclusion the Emperor declared that the reforms 
which he was seeking could not be obtained by State 
measures alone—the church and the school must 
co-operate. The views expressed in this address are 
by far the most mature and sensible utterances 
which have yet come from the young Emperor of 
Germany. They show that he has definite plans, and 
that his plans promise to be entirely practicable and 
progressive. So far as this address is concerned, it 
points to legislative enactments with regard to condi- 
tions regulating the labor of women and children 
already in successful operation in many countries, 
and to a system of recognized arbitration, toward 
which, in one form or another, rapid movement is 
being made in several countries. The outcome of 
this conference of the council of state will be 
awaited with great interest. 

* * 

Spanish politics continue to be exceedingly con- 
fused, and nobody seems to know what is going to 
happen either in Conservative or Liberal circles. 
We have reported from time to time Premier 
Sagasta’s troubles with his own party, chiefly on 
account of the difference of opinion on the question 
of protection; and we have also given an account 
of the various devices by which he has managed to 
keep himself in power. Things have now come to 
such a pass that, while it is clear that Sagasta is 
unable to accomplish anything, it is equally certain 
that no one else can form a Cabinet. The recent 
resignation of the Liberal Cabinet was followed by 
an attempt to organize a new Cabinet under the 
leadership of Martinez, President of the Chamber 
of Deputies, leaving out Sagasta; this attempt 
failed, as Sagasta undoubtedly foresaw, his object 
being probably to convince the disaffected members 


of his own party that they cannot get on without 
him. After this little by-play the regular action of 
the drama was resumed ; Sagasta was called in and 
anew Ministry organized. But the difficulties of 
the situation are only postponed by this latest piece 
of strategy. The differences in the Liberal party 
are too deep-rooted to be removed by any pressure 
of party policy, and while Sagasta has succeeded 
in keeping himself at the head of the Government, 
he will probably not be able to command the sup- 
port of his own party in the Cortes. It is likely 
that the two measures most important to him—uni- 
versal suffrage and the budget—will both fail of 
adoption by reason of Liberal defection. Until 
there is some new element introduced into the situ- 
ation there will be a practical deadlock in Spanish 
affairs. Canovas and the Conservatives could not 
find support in the present Cortes, and Sagasta is 
practically in the same position, although he has 
the advantage of being in office. The only way 
out of the situation appears to be a dissolution and 
appeal to the country. 


* * 
* 


The House of Representatives, on Friday of last 
week, adopted a new set of rules, by a vote of 161 
to 141. The*changes effected by the new rules 
were substantially indicated in our columns last 
week. The chief features in the new code are the 
right of the Speaker to count a majority when 
members are in their seats but refuse to vote, and 
the right of the Speaker to decide that motions are 
dilatory and to refuse to entertain them. The 
Christian Union opposed the tyranny of the Demo- 
cratic minority, which for several years almost pre- 
vented any substantial legislation; it is equally 
opposed to the tyranny of one man, although that 
man happens to be the Speaker of the House. In 
taking this action the Republican majority have 
set themselves clearly in opposition to the positions 
of their parliamentary leaders during the last 
twenty years. In our judgment, they are grasping 
a temporary party victory at the expense of perma- 
nent party success. It is always a mistake when 
party feeling is allowed to go to the extreme. All 
political history bears testimony to the fact that 
excessive party action invariably kills the goose 
which lays the golden egg, by sacrificing the future 
for the immediate present. The Republicans have 
now lodged in the hands of the Speaker a power 
against which they themselves are more than likely 
to rebel when the same power passes into the 
hands of a Democratic Speaker. The situation is, 
however, changed for the better in the respect that 
hereafter the Speaker will act by the authority of 
law, and not by an arbitrary exercise of his own 
will. 


* * 


General T. J. Morgan has been confirmed by the 
United States Senate as Indian Commissioner, 
and Dr. Dorchester’s confirmation as Super- 
intendent of Indian Schools has followed. The 
charges against General Morgan of partiality 
in his administration, and the old charges resur- 
rected against him in his military record, broke 
down completely and absolutely. It is now pos- 
sible for General Morgan to prove by his adminis- 
tration that he has no idea of breaking up any 
schools that are now doing good work on the old 
contract basis, and no design of favoring schools of 
one denomination above those of any other; that 
he aims only at good schools, and is as ready to 
give support to schools under Roman Catholic 
teachers as to those under Protestant teachers— 
provided they are good. We have no doubt that 
he will afford this demonstration to all who will 
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take the trouble to acquaint themselves with the 
facts, and not jump to the conclusion that because a 
Roman Catholic teacher is dismissed, his Roman 
Catholic faith is the cause of his dismissal. We 
trust that he will now perfect as rapidly as may 
be his plans for a comprehensive system of the 
education of all Indian children of school age not 
now in school, by a Federal system, organized by 
the\Bureau and carried on at Federal expense and 
under Federal control. It will require not a little 
vigor to secure from Congress the attention neces- 
sary for a proper consideration of this plan, and 
the appropriations necessary to carry it into effect. 
There will be plenty of work to be done by 
the friends of civilization in reinforcing General 
Morgan. But we venture to pledge to him the 
cordial co-operation of all friends of the Indian at 
the start, and, ag fast as the facts can be made 
known, and his plans and purposes are understood, 
the support also of all those, whether friends of the 
Indians or not, who desire to see the country pro- 
tected against the needless burden and possible 
danger involved in large masses of ignorant and 
pagan peoples concentrated in communities by them- 
selves on our Western borders. 
* * 

Postmaster-General Wanamaker has presented to 
the House Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads his plan for the establishment of a limited 
Postal Telegraph. He would, at the outset, confine 
the experiment to the cities which have now a free 
delivery system. In these he points out that the 
people have already the necessary Oflices, clerical 
force, and carriers. He urges the well-known fact 
that, with telegraphs as with letters, the amount of 
business increases as prices are lowered, while the 
cost of conducting the business remains almost 
stationary. It would therefore, he thinks, be possi- 
ble to establish among these cities a telegraphic 
service in which the charges for short distances 
should not exceed ten cents for messages of less 
than twenty words (counting address and signature), 
nor exceed twenty-five cents for any distance under 
fifteen hundred miles, nor over fifty cents for any 
greater distance. Towns which have not the free 
delivery system would benefit by the postal tele- 
graphic service by the provision that letters could 
be forwarded from them to the nearest postal 
telegraph office, there to be telegraphed to the point 
of destination. In most cases the delay thus occa. 
sioned would be but a few hours. In urging upon 
the Committee the acceptance of this plan, Mr. 
Wanamaker noted the fact that while in England 
fifty per cent. of the business was family and social, 
in the United States but five per cent. of it was of 
this description, the remainder being commercial. 
To the great mass of the people the present rates in 
America are prohibitory. In answer to this argu- 
ment the friends of the Western Union are pleading 
the fact that the population of England is much 
more concentrated than that of America, so that 
rates which are possible there would not be possible 
here. This is plausible enough, but is demonstrably 
fallacious. It is certainly no more necessary that 
our telegraph rates should be higher than Eng- 
land’s than that our freight rates or postal rates 
should be higher. Yet our freight rates and our 
postage rates are lowerthan hers. It is between the 
cities that the telegraph business is most remuner- 
ative. If, then, messages can be carried in England 
between all towns, large and small, for twelve cents 
for twenty words, they can be carried in this country 
between the cities for a like rate. The Postmaster- 
General asks for authority to contract, for a period 
not exceeding ten years, with one or more telegraph 
companies, either for the transmission of postal 
telegrams or for the furnishing of lines such as are 
now leased by many of the great metropolitan news- 
papers. The plan is thoroughly sensible and busi- 
nesslike, and is fully as considerate as it should be 
of the vested interests of the Western Union. It is 
not demanded that the Government shall be given a 


monopoly of the telegraph business, but merely that 
it may engage in it wherever profitable to itself. 
This is a right exercised as a matter of course by 
all private corporations ; why should it be denied to 
the corporation which represents the entire public ? 
* * 
* 

The election in Salt Lake City on Tuesday of 
last week resulted in a complete victory for the lib- 
eral party. Not only was its general ticket elected 
by majorities ranging from three hundred to eight 
hundred, but it obtained control of the Municipal 
Council, for the first time in the history of the city. 
The Mormons have, of course, raised the cry of 
fraud, illegal registration, disfranchisement of legal 
Mormon voters, and the colonization of Gentiles. 
The liberals deny these charges, and make counter- 
charges against the Mormons. One of the latter is 
very definite. It is that the Mormon leaders sev- 
eral months ago projected a system of sewers for 
the city, and, instead of employing Salt Lake City 
workmen, called in Mormons from the country dis- 
tricts to the number of twelve hundred and fifty 
men. Of these the liberals prevented many from 
registering, but they claim that many others did 
register and vote. Over against this Mormon colo- 
nization was the new immigration—especially of 
real estate speculators—which has been going on 
ever since the possibility of the emancipation of 
Salt Lake City from Mormonism became evident a 
year ago. The battle was, in one sense, between 
those interested in Mormonism and those interested 
in real estate. As far back as 1869 some of the 
former Mormons who believed in inviting immigra- 
tion, and in developing to the fullest extent the 
resources of the Territory, broke loose from the 
hierarchy. Brigham Young was enough of a 
statesman to know that the opening of the mines 
and the immigration of the Gentiles meant the over- 
throw of his own rule. The seceders who formed 
the liberal party cared more for their property 
than for their Church. For a long while the lib- 
erals were hopelessly in the minority. In 1882 
the Mormon vote was reduced by the Edmunds 
law excluding polygamists from voting. The next 
most important measure strengthening the Liberals 
was the Edmunds-Tucker law of 1887, which dis- 
franchised the Mormon women. Whatever may 
be said of woman’s suffrage as the ideal of ad- 
vanced radicalism, it was in Utah the bulwark of 
reactionary conservatism. Since 1887 the Liberal 
party has made rapid strides. The victory in 
Ogden last February, and this victory in Salt Lake 
City, seem to promise that the end of Mormon 
domination is near at hand. 

* * 
* 

The scenes which accompanied the opening of 
Oklahoma are witnessed again in South Dakota, 
where the great Sioux Reservation has been opened 
for settlement by the President’s proclamation. 
About nine millions of acres of land are available for 
settlement. The reservation, which is bounded on 
the east by the Missouri River, stretches north and 
south for over two hundred miles. As a matter of 
course, the best lands lie along the rivers, and there 
are already hundreds of campers on theriver banks, 
while town site companies are making every effort 
to secure land, especially land opposite Chamber- 
lain, where a railroad is to cross the river. One 
of the Black Hills railroads will follow the north 
bank of the White River for 150 miles, and squat- 
ters and agents of land companies are already 
making their way far up the river. There is some- 
thing pathetic in the unrest, the land hunger, the 
hope of better fortunes, illustrated in this haste to 
rush into a strange, wild land and make new homes ; 
but, even if the pioneers fail to realize all their 
hopes, they are clearing the way for permanent 
civilization. It is to be hoped that the Government 
will maintain fair play and prevent repetition of 
certain land-grabbing operations which were wit- 
nessed in Oklahoma. Meantime Indian Inspector 
Armstrong is to represent the Government in the 


protection of the diminished Indian reservation 
lands. There will be occasional attempts to en- 
croach upon the reservation lands, as in Oklahoma, 
but these can be promptly checked. It is probable 
that there will be considerable trouble over the pro- 
vision which allows any Indian now living outside 
the reservation to receive within one year as much 
of an allotment of this land as he would be entitled 
to within the reservation limits. Nevertheless, we 
apprehend little more than the friction inevitable 
in the case of such a transformation. For once we 
have dealt justly with the Indians. They have re- 
ceived $10,000,000 for land which was of little use 
to them, and they are to have schools, agricultural 
instruments and instruction in their use, and horses 
and cattle. Thus the great and warlike Sioux tribe 
is set in the way which leads to profitable agricult- 
ural industry, land ownership, and, finally, citizen- 
ship. 

Mr. Depew, who has a genius not only for being 
agreeable himself but for making other people 
agreeable, has probably effected a compromise 
between the warring political cliques that have 
been fighting over the World’s Fair measures. It 
grows more and more clear that the opposition to 
the original bill was the opposition of the Platt 
machine. New York certainly would not have tol- 
erated Tammany control of the Fair, but it looks 
very much as if the tremendous outery about the 
partisanship of the original bill was pure pre- 
tense. That bill has recently received the cordial 
indorsement of Mr. Chauncey M. Depew, Elihu 
Root, and Senator Warner Miller, who may be 
taken as being representative Republicans in a 
far higher and truer sense than Mr. Platt; but 
none of these gentlemen are political “bosses,” 
and it remained for Mr. Platt to decide whether 
or not New York should have the World’s Fair 
two years hence. Mr. Miller, in his speech at the 
mass-meeting on Monday night, said that he re- 
turned to the city last Saturday night to find him- 
self outside the party. He and Mr. Root and Mr. 
Depew had dared to think differently from Mr. 
Platt with regard to the alleged partisanship of 
the original bill! He called attention to the fact 
that of the twenty-five members of the Legisla- 
tive Committee seventeen are unquestioned Repub- 
licans, and of the sub-committee of three who 
drew the bill Mr. Depew and Mr. Root were 
members. The interference of Mr. Platt was a pure 
piece of political impertinence. The interests of the 
Republican party as well as of the city would 
have been much better looked after by Mr. Depew 
without his interference, and the people of New 
York would have been spared the humiliating spec- 
tacle of another display of that most demoralizing 
of all kinds of authority—the authority of a politi- 
cal boss. Mr. Depew’s proposal that no action of 
the Board of Incorporators shall be taken except 
by a two-thirds vote—in other words, that of 
the 104 members of the Board, 70 must indorse 
every important action—is wise and sound, and 
is so thoroughly reasonable that, whether Mr. 
Platt likes it or not, he will probably be forced to 
accept it. Mr. Depew has strengthened his posi- 
tion, first, by his manliness and courage in treating 
this matter as a patriotic citizen rather than as a 
machine politician, and, secondly, by extricating it 
from the slough in which it had been landed, by a 
characteristically practical and happy device. 

* * 
* 

In the present Congress any number of bills are 
being presented to extend the circulation of Na- 
tional banks. A few years ago there were over 
$400,000,000 of National bank notes in the country, 
secured, of course, by Government bonds. This 
circulation has gradually been contracted to less 
than one-half, because the profits upon it have 
disappeared and the banks have sold their 
bonds. It is necessary for the banks to hold 
$100,000 of bonds in order to circulate $85,500 - 
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of notes. If they could get bonds at par, it would 
be very profitable, for then they would receive 
four per cent. on their $100,000 of bonds, and 
could lend their $85,500 of notes at the market 
rates. The tax of one per cent. on this $85,500 
which they pay téthe Government would still leave 
them nearly three per cent. of “double interest.”’ 
But when four per cents. are selling at 125, and 
must fall to par by 1907 (the date of redemption), 
a bank can make more money by lending $125,000 
directly to its patrons than by investing it in four 
per cents. to secure $85,500 of paper currency. 
Of course securities worth in the market $125,000 
would make safe a much larger amount of paper 
currency than the banks are now allowed to issue. 
A circulation of $100,000 would be adequately 
secured by such a deposit. Mr. Dorsey, of Ne- 
braska, the Chairman of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency, has introduced a bill to 
allow the National banks this privilege. What he 
says of the bill is strictly true: it would help the 
banks without danger or loss to the public. 


* * 
* 


Nevertheless, the measure stands little chance of 
becoming a law, and the opposition to it is based 
on something besides animosity against the bank- 
ing interests. The reason that four per cents. 
command so high a premium is in part the 
privileges which are accorded to their posses- 
sion. If these privileges are extended, there is 
reason to think that the bonds would rise still 
higher; and if the Government keeps on pur- 
chasing them, the Government would be the loser. 
Less than two years ago a bill passed the Senate 
that the National bank circulation should be re- 
placed by Government notes, not legal tenders. 
By this arrangement the public would save the 
interest which it now pays to the holders of the 
bonds. The National banks at the time of their 
creation strengthened the public credit, enabling 
the Government to borrow at rates of interest 
which it could not otherwise have obtained. But 
at the present time the Government does not wish 
to borrow ; it wishes to pay its debts; and what- 
ever raises the prices of its securities increases the 
size of its debt. Without doubt, it is the public 
credit which makes National bank notes circulate 
as readily as coin. If the public credit gives to 
these notes their value, it would seem that the pub- 
lic and not the banks ought to be the chief gainer. 
The National banking system has proven a thor- 
oughly good one. Close Government supervision 
and regulation have given these banks a hold on the 
public confidence which makes a National banking 
charter a valuable possession. But it is the obliga- 
tions imposed, not the privileges granted, which 
give the ch@ter its value. If the banks wish the 
privilege of issuing currency, they should propose 
to accept bonds bearing a specially low rate of in- 
terest. ‘There would be more profit to a bank if it 
were allowed to issue $100,000 of notes on $100,- 
000 of special one per cent. bonds than there is 


to-day in issuing $85,500 of notes on $100,000 of, 


four per cent. bonds. 
* * 


While we are thus in danger of losing our 
National bank system, both England and Canada 
are contemplating its adoption. Each of these 
countries has a large debt which might and 
should be used to secure a circulating medium for 
the country. It is one thing to believe in fiat 
money, and quite another to believe in a credit 
currency. The measure of value must have value, 
and in a credit currency the measure of value is 
still gold ; but the medium of exchange ought to be 
as cheap as possible. This proposition was accepted 
by the older political economists. In this country, 
ten years ago, our three hundred millions of green- 
\backs and three hundred millions of National 
bank notes served as a costless substitute for six 
hundred millions of gold and silver. In England, 


some of the private banks have the privilege of | 


issuing circulating notes upon their private credit. 
In Canada nearly all of them have this privilege. 
In both countries it is being pointed out that, if 
this currency were secured by Government bonds, 
it could be extended in amount, made more secure, 
and the borrowing capacity of the Government 
could be greatly helped. In England the discus- 
sion is still confined to eminent theorists, but in 
Canada immediate legislation is hoped for. It is 
only due to the resistance of the banks themselves 
in Canada that our banking system has not already 
been introduced there. At the present time a 
Canadian bank can issue notes in proportion to the 
amount of its capital, no matter what that capital 
is invested in. Asa result, the notes issued by a 
bank in Prince Edward’s Island will not circulate 
at Quebec, and will be discounted almost every- 
where. No one knows exactly/how much his 
paper money is worth. It is true that no bank has 
ever failed to pay its note-holders in the long run ; 
but the long run has sometimes been a very long 
one, and the payment has not taken place until 
the notes were in the hands of speculators who had 
bought them at forty and fifty cents on the dollar. 
The banks are talking of mutually guaranteeing 
one another’s circulation, so as to prevent the 
National banking system from being introduced. 
Fortunately, however, the reliable banks are not 
willing to guarantee the unreliable ones, and it is 
probable that Canada will shortly have a paper 
currency based on public instead of private securi- 
ties. 
* 

Almost simultaneously comes the publication of 
the Pope’s encyclical letter in our American Ro- 
man Catholic churches and a practical application 
of its teachings by Mgr. Doane, the Prothonotary 
of the Pope in the city of Newark. There is noth- 
ing new in the Papal letter. It traces all au- 
thority to its source in God, and founds all alle- 
giance on the universal loyalty which mankind 
owe to God, and, assuming that the Church is the 
representative of God upon earth, bases all loyalty 
to civil authority upon the religious duty of obedi- 
ence to the Church. Of course, therefore, the 
Church is superior to the State, and if they conflict 
the duty is due to the Church, not to the State. 
It follows, of course—though this conclusion is 
not directly drawn—that every American Roman 
Catholic owes an allegiance to a foreign poten- 
tate superior to that which he owes to his own 
country. We allow no immigrant to possess the 
privileges and exercise the rights of citizen- 
ship until, by naturalization, he disavows all alle- 
giance to his native land and transfers it to the 
land of his adoption. But, according to the Papal 
doctrine, his supreme allegiance to the Church— 
that is, to the knot of Italian Cardinals who make 
and control the Pope—remains unaltered and unal- 
terable. The issue assumes a practical aspect in 
its relation to the school question, as Mgr. Doane’s 
application of the principle clearly shows. For he 
gives notice to the parents in his parish that they 
must take their children from the public schools 
and send them to the parochial schools, on pen- 
alty of excommunication; a possibly inexpedient 
method, but a logical one, of carrying out the Papal 
condemnation of schools conducted by the State 
and freed from ecclesiastical control. It is certain 
that if the German Emperor were to issue a rescript 
telling naturalized Germans what they might and 
what they might not do as American citizens, we 
should resent this interference with our affairs. Is 
the interference less an interference, or less danger- 
ous, because exercised by an Italian sovereign and 


in the name of religion ? 


* * 
* 


We have more than once pointed out what must 
be the ultimate result of the present policy of the 
Prudential Committee upon the young men in the 
seminaries. ‘The present policy is practically put- 


ting an embargo on the most a young men 


who are ready to go into foreign fields. Some 
time ago the President of one of the leading uni- 
versities in the country, who has watched the prog- 
ress of the struggle in the American Board with 
deep interest to note its effect on young men, and 
who has exceptional opportunities of knowing the 
sentiments of young men, said that the policy, if 
persisted in, would be found to be a club which had 
beaten the brains out of the Congregational Church. 
A correspondent of the New York “ Post” recently 
made a canvass in the Yale Theological Seminary. 
In the course of two days’ talk with twenty-two 
students—eleven members of the senior class, six 
of the middle, two of the lower class, and three in 
graduate courses—in answer to the question, “ How 
do you feel about applying to the Prudential Com- 
mittee for admission?’ nine replied that if they 
wished to go as missionaries they would apply, but 
with every probability of refusal, adding that they 
would apply because, if rejected, each additional 
case tended to bring that policy into ill repute ; of 
two who are studying for missionary Work, one said 
he would not apply unless the policy of the Board 
were changed, and the second that he would not 
apply because he objected to the notoriety which 
rejection would bring; three would not apply be- 
cause they were opposed to the general policy, one 
of them describing it as “ digging into the recesses 
of the soul ;” another declared that under the pres- 
ent policy “the missionary impulse had stopped ;” 
six said they would not apply because such applica- 
tion would compromise their dignity and manhood. 
Of the twenty-two students spoken to at random, 
all were opposed to the policy of the Committee. 
It may be added, as another straw, that at the class 
meeting of the senior class of the same seminary 
on Friday of last week, as a result of a discussion 
concerning the advisability of making any contribu- 
tion to the American Board in view of the present 
policy of the Prudential Committee, it was voted 
by a large majority to accompany the contribution 
with a protest against that policy. 


* * 
* 


It's an ungracious thing to criticise an apparently 
generous gift, but there is a significance not to be 
ignored by the student of current events in this 
criticism which we quote from the “ Commoner,” 
the leading labor newspaper of Pittsburg. It is 
apropos of the announced gift of a library by Mr. 
Carnegie to the city of Pittsburg: 


‘** Mr. Carnegie is a fair representative of a class of men 
who gain fame and fortune at the expense of the poor. The 
money which has gone to the erection of the structures which 
he presents represents so much money taken from the men 
who really earned it. It represents so many groans and wails 
of anguish ; 80 many starving families; so many sick men, 
delicate women, and feeble babies. It means the intensifi- 
cation of the greatest curse and crime of the age—that of 
involuntary poverty. The world is no richer by such gifts, 
but immeasurably poorer. 

* Why should a city accept such a gift, tainted, as it must :‘ 
be, by the stains of so many evils? Would Andrew Carnegie 
give one dollar to a beggar désé@rving of assistance if his 
giving was not in some way brought to the notice of the 
world? Would he not be acting far more justly by devoting 
his accumulated wealth to increasing the wages and bettering 
the condition of those in his employ? ‘Those who created 
his wealth are eking out a miserable existence, while he 
seatters broadcast what should belong to them. The work- 
ing people do not want libraries purchased at such a terrible 
cost.” 


* * 
* 


We have not been appointed a judge between 
Mr. Carnegie and his workingmen, and whether the 
accusations of this article are just or unjust it is not 
for us to determine. We quote the paragraph in 
spite of its vehement indictment of the great capi- 
talist, because it represents a spirit among working- 
men which is not to be ignored and ought to be 
respected. It emphasizes that on which Carlyle 
put emphasis in his prophetic treatment of the labor 
question: the demand of workingmen for justice. 
It was emphasized centuries before Carlyle by 
Paul, when he said, “ Masters, give unto your 
servants that which is just and equal.” The 
complaint of the workingmen to-day is that so- 
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ciety is so organized that labor does not receive 
that which is just and-equal. It is no answer to 
this to reply that it receives more than it ever 
received before ; more than feudalism gave it or 
slavery gave it; and no appeasement of its rising 
discontent to bestow upon it charity, whether in 
the form of a soup-house or a library. The funda- 
mental question which society has to consider is this : 
Does capital give to labor that which is just and 
equal? If it does, then the discontent is unreason- 
able and the demands of labor are to be resisted 
because they are unjust. If it does not, society 
must find a way to remedy the injustice or it will 
be revolutionized by its own wrong-doing, and no 
charities, however generous in their proportions 
or wise in their designs, will prevent the revolu- 
tion. The workingmen demand justice; they will 
not and ought not to be content with charity. 
* 

CoNGRESSIONAL PRocEEDINGS.—The House Judi- 
ciary Committee and Committee on Patents have 
voted unanimously to make a favorable report on 
the International Copyright bill. The measure 
which has been agreed upon places foreign authors 
on the same footing as American authors, provided 
their books are published by American publishers. 
The bill, therefore, does not mean free trade in 
books. A measure was introduced in the House 
of Representatives last week by Mr. Wickham, and 
asimilar one inthe Senate by Mr. Hoar, to prevent 
the Democratic Legislature of Ohio from gerry- 
mandering the State. At present the Congressional 
district in that State are so arranged that the 
Republicans carry sixteen of them by safe major- 
ities and the Democrats carry five of them by 
tremendous majorities. ‘The Democrats control the 
new Legislature, and propose a redistricting by which 
they shall carry thirteen districts by safe major- 
ities, leaving the Republicans to carry eight by 
tremendous majorities. The bills before Congress 
direct that there shall be no redistricting in any 
State until the next National census has been taken. 
The Democrats of course denounce these measures 
as unconstitutional. The letter of the Constitution 
does not substantiate this denunciation, but its 
spirit and the history of the country would seem to 
say that the State has the right, within certain 
limits, to define the boundaries of these districts. 
Certain it is that the passage of either of these 
bills would produce a conflict between the National 
authorities and the State authorities. The chaos 
involved in having one election in Ohio in districts 
laid out by the Democratic Legislature, and another 
in districts laid out by the National Congress, would 
probably react against the Republicans, and it is 
doubtful if these bills are supported by the majority 
of the party——The Oklahoma bill has passed the 
Senate. No Man’s Land is comprised in the 
newly established territory. In order to prevent 
the Senate from becoming still more a millionaires’ 
club, it is proposed by the Democrats of [llinois to 
nominate General Palmer for United States Senator 
at a convention to be held before the election of 
legislators. In this way the function of legislators 
in choosing Senators may become as unimportant 
as that of the electors in choosing the President. 
In the Republican State of Nebraska there is a 
clause in the Constitution that the United States 
Senators may be voted upon at-a popular election. 


* * 
* 


GENERAL News.—It is reported that a steam- 
ship has foundered in the China Sea and that four 
hundred lives were lost. Benjamin Vaughan 
Abbott, a legal writer and compiler of wide reputa- 
tion in the profession, a son of Jacob Abbott, and a 
brother of Austin Abbott, Edward Abbott, and 
Lyman Abbott, died in Brooklyn on Monday, after 
a long illness, at the age of fifty-nine. His name 
was associated with the preparation of several 
digests of laws, including the “ National Digest ” and 
the * United States Digest.”’ A woman temper- 


ance crusade has begun in Missouri; in Spickards- 
ville and some other towns the liquor has been 
taken from the saloons and destroyed. 


SIGNS OF PROGRESS. 


? is now more than a decade of years since The 

Christian Union began giving a very prominent 
place to the discussion of industrial questions and 
emphasizing the significance and importance of 
industrial movements. For many years these move- 
ments have really held a first place in the history of 
the Western world, but even in the minds of thinkers 
they were overshadowed by purely political and 
dynastic questions, and they escaped that close and 
sympathetic study, that broad and just comprehen- 
sion, which they have received of late years. Hegel 
said that the whole significance of history lay in the 
fact that it records man’s struggle toward freedom, 
and a more recent thinker of very different temper 
and attitude, Matthew Arnold, declared that the 
instinct for expansion is primary and universal. 
Looking at the history of the world broadly, such 
questions have been agitating society for centuries, 
have always agitated it, but they have never before 
taken so definitely the form of contests between the 
working classes and employers of labor. Carlyle 
saw half a century ago the significance of labor 
and agrarian disorders in England, and with the 
tremendous force of his genius indicted the partial 
and inadequate economic theory then so much in 
vogue in that country. He declared, and events 
have justified his declaration, that the real struggle 
of modern times is not that which goes on under 
the form of political questions, and which is there- 
fore likely to engross the attention of men, but that 
which is constantly showing itself in troubles, both 
sporadic and epidemic, among the laboring classes. 
Ten years ago, when The Christian Union began to 
point out the significance of the industrial revolu- 
tion, there were many thoughtful men who doubted 
whether any such revolution were going on ; but it 
is safe to say that there are few candid and open- 
minded observers to-day who do not see clearly, 
whatever their feeling concerning its issue may be, 
that a great revolution of the industrial system of 
the Western world is actually taking place. Be- 
yond those meaningless phrases which make most 
political platforms vague generalizations, the political 
parties as parties have not yet taken hold of these 
questions. But the questions are rapidly taking 
hold of the parties, and their chance of survival 
depends upon the intelligence and courage with 
which they meet these issues. 

During the past decade there have been at times 
epidemics of strikes, and more than once a momen- 
tary panic has run through society and men have 
thought that they saw through the sudden fissure 
the volcanic depths beneath. There has been for 
a little time excited talk about Anarchism, Socialism, 
and other destructive isms. Then, when the acute 
crises have passed, the strikes have ended, and 
things have gone on again in quiet, the newspapers 
have dropped the discussion, and men have said to 
themselves that there was no cause for uneasiness, 
and that the outbreak was momentary and passing. 
The Christian Union has shared neither the feeling 
of panic nor the feeling of composure and indif- 
ference. It believes in the stability of society, in 
the permanence of law and order, and in all the 
crises it has not only stated its faith, but has 
insisted that these fundamentals should be re- 
spected by all parties. On the other hand, it has 
not been lulled into a sense of security by the sub- 
sidence of popular agitation, but has gone on 
from week to week pointing out the indications of 
a widespread restlessness and endeavoring to secure 
from any quarter light on the questions at issue. 
It has witnessed and recorded an immense growth 
of public sentiment in the right direction—the 
sentiment of intelligent and open-minded men who 
have come to recognize, first, that there is an in- 


dustrial question, and, secondly, that they have 
some personal duty in regard to it. Out of the 
agitation of the past decade substantial gains have 
been secured. Thoughtful men have learned that 
agitation among working people and a change in 
their condition may be beneficial rather than dis- 
astrous to employers and capitalists. When these 
questions first came to the front there was a general 
disposition to exclude them as revolutionary, to 
hold that‘candid dealing with them was dangerous to 
society. To-day avery different temper prevails. 
The claims of the working classes are discussed 
to-day by thinkers and students of economics, by 
the most intelligent men of all professions, and, 
notably, by many of the largest employers of labor 
and users of capital. Most men of intelligence are 
now at least open-minded toward the claims of 
the working classes. A revolution of sentiment 
has been wrought, and to-day the natural attitude 
of intelligent men is one of sympathy rather than 
of antagonism. They have learned that sitting on 
a safety-valve is not the best way of preventing an 
accident to the boiler ; that repression is the very best 
method of developing dangerous restlessness, and 
that even under the guise of extreme radicalism there 
is generally found something which is beneficent 
to all classes. When the eight-hour movement began 
in England it was strenuously resisted as a change 
that would bring disaster and calamity to employers. 
It has been found, however, that it was a change 
which brought nothing but good in its train, and that 
the employers have been as much benefited by it as 
the employees. The general result of the agitation 
of the last fifty years, which has brought about a 
constant amelioration of the condition of the work- 
ing classes and a steady movement toward the 
equalization of conditions, has been not less favor- 
able to capital than to labor. Men are slow to 
learn that, on the one side, there is no real prosper- 
ity that is not general, and, on the other side, that 
it is impossible to improve the condition of a class 
without improving as a consequence the condition 
of all classes. ‘This openness of mind and the dis- 
appearance of the feeling of uneasiness are the 
first steps toward the solution of industrial problems. 

Those problems admit of no quick and easy solu- 
tion. There is no one reform which, if adopted, 
would secure equalization of all conditions; there 
is no universal panacea. The solution of these 
problems is to be the work of the next century, 
and if, during that time, society succeeds in estab- 
lishing the relations of men to each other on a just 
and permanent basis, time, suffering, thought, and 
experience will not have been expended in vain. 
Society has never had to deal with more difficult 
and perplexing questions, or with questions less 
susceptible of easy and rapid treatment. It is a 
great gain that we have come to recognize that these 
questions are not only before us to be answered, but 
that in importance they overshadow all other ques- 
tions; and that we have come into the attitude of 
mind of those who are eager for light from what- 


-ever sources. If anything were needed to show the 


growing importance of industrial questions, it would 
be found in the recent events abroad. Our readers 
have not forgotten the great London strike of last 
summer, nor the widespread feeling of sympathy 
which that strike excited ; nor have they forgotten 
the epidemic of strikes in England which followed 
during the late fall and early winter months. Still 
more significant is the recent action of the Swiss 
Government, which has called an International 
Conference to meet at Berne early in May for the 
purpose of discussing the practicability of agreeing 
upon a standard working day for the world. Even 
more significant is the recent action of the Emperor 
of Germany, reported at length in these columns, 
instructing Prince Bismarck to call a similar con- 
ference of the foreign Powers to be held at Berlin 
at an early day for the purpose of discussing the 
same question. The National Federation of Labor 
in this country some time ago resolved upon an 
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immediate campaign for a labor day of eight hours, 
and has called upon all trades to take part in this 
agitation by public meetings and other demonstra- 
tions on May 1. In France, Great Britain, Bel- 
gium, Italy, Holland, Austria, and other European 
countries, as well as in the United States, working- 
men’s associations are organizing demonstrations 
in favor of the eight-hour movement on that day. 
So that we have the spectacle of the foremost ruler 
of Europe, of the most distinctively democratic 
government in the world, and of the organized 
working classes in all countries laboring together 
for the same end. These facts afford a striking 
commentary on the rapid growth of public opinion 
in candid, thoughtful, and open-minded recognition 
of the industrial revolution. If this temper be- 
comes universal, and gives the keynote of the agi- 
tation, nothing but good can come out of it. It 
means nothing less than the bringing of the indus- 
trial system of the world into harmony with Chris- 
tianity and the spirit and methods of modern 
democracy. 


THE AMERICAN BOARD QUESTIONS. 


CORRESPONDENT asks us to tell him what 

answer we would advise the Congregational 
churches to give to the questions which they are 
asked by the Committee of the American Board on 
the revision of its constitution. These questions 
are as follows: 

1. Ought there to be a change in the method of 
electing corporate members of the Board ? 

2. If so, what method of selection should be 
adopted ? 

3. Ought the present limit of membership (250) 
to be changed ? 

Our correspondent is right in saying that we 
have given some study to this matter, and we have 
now no hesitation or difficulty in advising the Con- 
gregational churches what answer to give. 

1. We advise them all to give some answer, even 
if it be only a partial one. A good deal was made 
last fall of the fact that a large proportion of those 
to whom the circular letter was sent gave it no 
response. Not a few churches will now make no 
response: some pastors will be timid about bringing 
the matter before their churches; others will be 
uncertain what counsel to give their churches, and 
the churches will be uncertain what answer to give 
unless they are counseled. The matter has such 
relations to the kingdom of God as to make it worth 
every pastor’s while to give to it such study as may 
enable him to counsel his church wisely. If the 
church can say nothing else, let it say, We are will- 
ing to acquiesce in the conclusion to which other 
churches and pastors better instructed may come. 
But let every church say something. 

2. Our. advice to every church is to answer the first 
question in the affirmative. There ought to be a 
change in the method of electing corporate mem. 
bers of the Board. The present method is not 
Congregational. Under it the minority may rule ; 
under it the majority have no voice. The Board 
does not represent the churches. It may in fact 
think as the churches think and act as the churches 
would have it act, but it is not representative of the 
churches. The present method is not Christ's 
method. Christ put the responsibility of foreign 
missions on the Church. It was to the Church he 
promised his divine guidance. For the Churches to 
substitute a close corporation and relieve themselves 
of all other responsibility than that of contributing 
funds, and deprive themselves of all power except the 
power of the purse, is not to fulfill Christ’s com- 
mand. There are only two bodies in Christendom 
which intrust the work of foreign missions to a 
close corporation—the Congregational and the 
Papal. This is clearly a case of “ extremes meet.” 

3. We advise the churches to refuse to answer 
the second question. Itis not for the churches in 
mass-meeting to devise a plan. It is the duty of 
the Board to devise a plan and to submit it to the 


churches for approval, rejection, or amendment. 
We do not question the good faith of those who 
drafted this circular; but if it had been desired to 
prevent any result, a more ingenious method could 
not have been chosen to accomplish this end. Sup- 
pose that a majority of the churches answering 
call for a change, as did a majority of those who 
answered last year’s circular; suppose that the 
churches suggest a dozen different methods, no two 
exactly agreeing, and no one agreed upon by a ma- 
jority. It will then be in order for the opponents 
of any change to say: “You see, not all the 
churches want any change; and those that do wish 
one cannot agree what it shall be. It will be time 
enough to make changes when those who want 
them made agree what they shall be.” This is not 
the way a democracy does business. The democ- 
racy does not contrive plans for committees to 
approve or reject; committees are appointed to 
contrive plans for the democracy to approve or 
reject. We therefore advise the churches to reply 
to the second question: “ We have no definite plan 
to propose; we think it the duty of the Board to 
devise a plan which will make the Board truly 
representative of the churches, and submit it to 
the churches for their approval. When that is 
done, we shall be ready to express our judgment 
upon it.” 

4. The answer to the third question would de- 
pend in part upon the answer to the second. We 
do not, however, know any reason why the mem- 
bership of the Board should be enlarged. It ought 
not, however, to be a life membership. Legislators 
never ought to be elected for life. 

We publish this week some suggestions made 
by correspondents respecting the question, What 
method of selection of members should be adopted 
to make the Board a representative body? We 
shall also publish shortly two carefully prepared 
articles by the Rev. E. A. Lawrence describing the 
organization of other Protestant missionary bodies, 
both in this country and in Great Britain, which 
throw no inconsiderable light on this question. 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY. 
EVERAL inquiring friends write to us apropos 
of the following statement in Mr. Abbott’s ser- 

mon on the new theology: “I accept the Apostles’ 
Creed, though I give to the phrase resurrection 
of the body the modern interpretation.” They 
wish to know what this modern interpretation is. 
We can best answer this question by putting it in 
contrast with the medieval interpretation. That 
was, in brief, that the body was laid away in the 
grave, that the soul either fell asleep or went into 
an intermediate state, and that at the last trump 
the same bodies which had been laid in the grave 
arose from the grave, their spirits were reunited to 
them, and they then entered into their final abode 
of bliss or woe. This doctrine is, in our judgment, 
in direct contradiction of the teaching of Scripture, 
which declares explicitly that flesh and blood can- 
not enter into the kingdom of God, neither does cor- 
ruption inherit incorruption. It is needless to say 
that it is wholly incredible to one who makes any 


- account of the scientific testimony as to the dis- 


position which nature makes of the decaying body. 
The modern doctrine repudiates this idea of a 
literal resurrection of the flesh. Yet it holds that 
the spirit has in another world some sort of organ- 
ism through which it acts and by which it has its 
connection with the material universe. What that 
organism is and how it operates no one pretends to 
know. Swedenborg held that there is in the 
human body a spiritual body, and that this spiritual 
organism rises at death, so that the soul is not 
yet clothed with an immortal tabernacle. This 
is one form of the modern doctrine of the resur- 
rection of the body. Another form is that the 
spiritual body has some sort of connection with, or 
grows in some way out of, the material body, and 


yet is not the same—as the grain grows out of the 
seed, to use Paul's figure. Neither of these views is 
held, probably, dogmatically by any considerable 
number of Christian teachers or believers ; but both 
are entertained hypothetically. Ina sentence, then, 
the modern doctrine of the resurrection of the 
body, so far as that doctrine is in any form in- 
telligently held, is that the spirit has in the other 
life a spiritual organism, and that this spiritual 
organism has some sort of connection, not by us 
understood, with the material organism which it 


possessed upon the earth. 


SOMETHING TO AVOID. 


LITTLE personal pique, a bit of wounded van- 

ity, a sudden flame of anger, often undoes the 
most substantial and faithful work, and nullifies 
the most intelligent and wise action. It is one of 
the painful things in experience that effort is often 
defeated by these small, purely personal, and often 
momentary feelings, which are generally unintelli- 
gent and unwise. Life would be freed from some 
of its most painful features if men always acted to 
each other on a basis of real justice and intelligence, 
and left their small personal feelings and prejudices 
out of sight. A man’s work ought to be judged by 
itself and for itself alone, and the strength of a 
man’s position ought to rest solely upon what he is 
able to do. And yet most of us are constantly 
neutralizing the best work of others because it is 
not done in our way, and are constantly failing to 
do justice to others because of some small personal 
prejudice against them. The really strong, clear- 
sighted man is the man who is able to put himself 
out of the question, and to judge others by what 
they really are and do, not by their relations tohim. 
In this working world there is neither time nor 
strength to be always coddling our small vanities and 
still smaller prejudices. The world does not stand 
in order that we may be pleased. It stands as a place 
for the doing of honest work in the best way, and 
if that work can be better done in some other way 
than the one we prefer, our business is to let it be 
done and rejoice in it. If you wish to see things 


clearly, and to be just with your fellow-men, keep 


clear of the fumes of vanity and the thick atmos- 
phere of mere personal feeling. Make it a rule to 
see what a man is and does, and to value him by 
these things. A person may be very distasteful to 
us and yet be eminently useful and successful in the 
world. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 


A= New England is excited over a crime of 
rarely equaled atrocity. During much of the 
past week Boston daily papers have contained, in 
each issue, from two to ten columns of detail re- 
garding this latest horror. The established facts, 
stated with all possible brevity, are these: A citi- 
zen of this city, a fruit dealer, well known, of good 
reputation and considerable property, suddenly dis- 
appeared. After a few days his absence created 
alarm, which increased as certain developments 
were made public. Systematic search was instituted. 
It was found that he was last seen in the company 
of his brother, near Rochester, N. H., to which 
place that brother had summoned him by telegraph, 
the message being to the effect that a young daugh- 
ter of the missing man, visiting at her uncle’s 
house, had been attacked by a dangerous sickness. 
While these inquiries and discoveries were in prog- 
ress, the brother appeared in Boston and denied 
that he had sent the telegram or seen his brother ; 
whereupon the wife of the missing man accused her 
brother-in-law to his face of having murdered her 
husband! Immediately the person thus accused 
left the city, ostensibly to join in the search. All 
traces of him were then lost, but last Thursday he 
was discovered in Portland, Me., where he was 
hiding under an assumed name. He was arrested 
and taken to Rochester. Meanwhile the semi- 
wilderness into which he was known to have driven 
a horse and carriage on the day of his brother's dis- 
appearance was minutely examined by an army of 
terribly aroused citizens, and on Friday last the 
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headless and armless trunk of the prisoner’s brother 
was found buried under a heap of brush , shal- 
low grave. 


But it is not on account of anything in the tragedy 
itself, though so hideous and a topic of such appall- 
ing interest here, that I wish to tell the story in The 
Christian Union. My reason is in what follows: 
Boston is just awakening to such a lesson concern- 
ing the inexcusable folly of sentimentalism combined 
with thoughtlessness in relation to the pardoning 
of criminals as, it is to be hoped, will not be soon 
forgotten. We have found out that the man who 
seems almost certainly guilty of this unspeakably 
horrible slaughter was pardoned out of the Massa- 
chusetts penitentiary last December, after serving 
about one-half of a double sentence; that his 
crimes were of a nature that cannot be de- 
scribed here, further than to say that the victims 
were young and innocent girls; that he is known 
to have committed numerous other crimes of the 
same sort, in’additiop’ to those for which sentence 
was imposed; thatyin short, he was known to be one 
of the vilest wretches by which our human nature is 
put to shame. Yet he was pardoned! How was 
it possible? the readers of The Christian Union will 
ask. That question has been asked here during 
these past few days,with incredulity and indignation. 
It has been completely answered. The Governor 
and Council granted the pardon in total ignorance 
of all the facts excepting such as the people who 
urged their petition chose to disclose. The peti- 
tion bore the names of a great number of Boston's 
best people, those of clergymen, ladies of social 
distinction, and leaders in philanthropic enterprises 
being especially numerous. The “interviewers ” 
have been busy calling upon these signers to learn 
for publication their reasons for asking to have 
such a creature turned loose upon society. They 
all, with one accord, make the same excuse. They 
signed because the person or persons bringing the 
petition said the case was one deserving clemeney, 
the prisoner had repented and reformed, his health 
was breaking down, and there was some doubt 
about his guilt, anyway ; and most of them for the 
further reason that they saw upon the paper so 
many names of good and wise people that they 
supposed, of course, the object must be good and 
wise. It does mot appear that any one of the 
signers took the trouble to make any investigation 
whatever. And it does appear that most, if not all, 
of the names were obtained by people who make a 
trade of getting signatures to all sorts of petitions, 
and are paid a stipulated price for each signature. 


The Rev. Dr. W. E. Merriman is in St. Louis, 
where he was called to supply, for a time, the pulpit 
of the First Congregational Church. A series of 
Sunday night services is being held in the Boston 
Theater under Episcopalian auspices. Phillips 
Brooks and other eminent clergymen preach to 
great audiences, apparently composed, in large part, 
of non-church-going people. The Rey. Dr. S. E. 
Herrick is delivering a series of Sunday evening 
lectures in Mount Vernon Church on “ Some Great 
Books and their Authors that have been Conspicu- 
ous Forces in the World's Spiritual Life.” Mr. 
Joseph Cook began his course of annual lectures in 
Tremont Temple on the first Monday of the pres- 
ent month. The regular course this year, as an- 
nounced, will consist of six lectures, instead of eight 
as in former recent years. The Rev. Dr. Edward 
Abbott’s decision to remain in Cambridge, and not 
to accept the proffered missionary bishopric of 
Japan, has occasioned much rejoicing in this vicinity. 


Last Monday the Boston “ Daily Advertiser ” 
published an extended account of a most remark- 
able and unique collection of Bibles owned by Mr. 
S. Brainard Pratt, a prominent Boston merchant 
and deacon in Berkeley Temple Church. Mr. Pratt 
has obtained all these volumes by personal effort, 
extending through a long series of years, and at 
great expense. He has copies of the Bible in 
nearly all modern and many ancient languages. 
His collection is probably richer in manuscripts 
than any other belonging to a private individual in 
this country———Judge Chamberlain, Librarian of 
the Boston Public Library, expended not far from 
$15,000, most of which was specially granted by 
vote of the city government for the purpose, in pur- 
chases at the recent Barlow sale of Americana in 
New York. Among his famous investments was 
the sum of $2,900 for a copy made in Rome in the 
year 1493 of a letter written by Christopher Colum- 
bus announcing his discovery of the ax ' World. 

-C.A. 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN AMERICA. 


By FrREpERICK STARR. 


T is certain that no educational movement of this 
century in Europe has had a more remarkable 
success than English University Extension. It was 
a demand of the times. It brought the opportunity 
for education to the smaller towns and to the com- 
mon people. It made the results of university work 
accessible. It was needed by the people; they ap- 
preciated it and have profited byit. Itwas needed 
even more by the Universities themselves, and its 
results are beginning to be seen in an increasing 
vigor and power in the old schools, and in a broader 
and kindlier human sympathy in their study. 

Why not introduce it into America? Is it needed 
here? Is there room for it in our busy, pushing 
life? There is but one answer: America is ready 
for University Extension, needs it, will have it. The 
experiments that are being made in many sections 
indicate this. 

It is difficult, however, to start the work. America 
is so large. The people feel the need, but just 
what to do and how to do it is a problem. The 
name “ University Extension” seems to be a taking 
one, and, unfortunately, is already misused and 
applied to all sorts of new educatjonal enterprises 
which certainly have no claim‘to’ it. Thus corre- 
spondence teaching, though it is an excellent thing, 
is not University Extension. No more, properly, is 
the term applied to an effort to bring the teacher 
of the public schools into hearty sympathy and 
co-operation with the workers in colleges and uni- 
versities. No; if we are to use a new term, let us 
use it rightly. University Extension is clear, defi- 
nite, exact. It means one kind of work—only one. 
These other efforts all do extend the influence and 
power of our universities, but the term, we hold, is a 
technical and limited one, and should be used in 
such a way. 

Just what is involved? Courses of connected 
lectures, for i ction, upon a single subject, by a 
specialist, out by a university, in reply to a 
local demfand. There are some special features in 
these courses. A printed syllabus of each lecture 
is given to each hearer. A class exercise is held 
at the close of each lecture, in which the students 
ask the questions, the lecturer answers them. Home 
reading and study is assigned for the interval 
between lectures, and papers of questions are given 
out, which call for written reply on the part of the 
students—these written exercises being afterward 
corrected by the teacher. Then, at the end, is a 
written examination upon the course of study, and 
due credit by the university for satisfactory “ pass- 
ing.” Such, briefly, isthe plan. All who hear the 
lectures are not required to do home study or take 
the rigid examination, but those who wish may. 

We may be aided in adapting such a work to our 
American conditions by glancing at what has 
already been done in various cities and under vari- 
ous auspices. As illustrative of several interesting 
points, we will look at the experiments at Balti- 
more, Buffalo, and Plainfield. 

The Baltimore experiments have already been 
quite fully written up by Dr. Adams, of Johns Hop- 
kins University. To him and to Dr. Ely, of the 
same institution, these efforts are largely due. In 
Baltimore there was a demand for such work, 
a crying demand, and the result was a gradual 
growth which became practically the true Univer- 
sity Extension work. A handful of laboring men 
engaged in solving “social problems,” the “ young 
people” in a Methodist church who wanted his- 
tory,a band of hard-working colored students in the 
Centenary Biblical Institute—these were the people 
who needed help. The work was done by univer- 
sity men; it was of university grade; but it was 
not really under university direction. The success 
was phenomenal. If any one doubts that America 
is ready for such work, he should look into these 
experiments at Baltimore. 4 

There is no local organization that can do more 
to push University Extension in its own neighbor- 
hood than the public library. The public library 
at Buffalo engaged Dr. Bemis to give a course of 
lectures, on the University Extension plan, upon so- 
cial and economic questions. The first course was 
a magnificent success. The whole idea was carried 
out, except, of course, that no university credit was 
given to those who passed examinations. In no 
case ought such courses to be given as free lectures. 
Tickets to a full course of twelve lectures can be 
sold for seventy-five cents or a dollar. The courses 


can be thus made self-supporting, and it is certain 
that the lectures will be more highly prized and 
appreciated than if they were given free. 


Last April and May, at Plainfield, N. J., a course 
of University Extension lectures upon “ The Greater 
English Poets” was given by Professor W. D. Mc- 
Clintock. The true English plan was followed, 
and the work was indorsed by Chautauqua Univer- 
sity, in fact appeared as Chautauqua University 
Extension. 

It will take time to launch this new work. The 
University of Pennsylvania is planning for it. 
The University of Wisconsin does something in the 
way of Summer Extension. In time, undoubtedly 
all the greater universities will be doing this sort 
of work systematically and thoroughly for their 
neighborhoods. Even when that time comes, and 
certainly for the present, what is needed is some 
centralized effort by which University Extension 
lecturers may be sent wherever a demand exists. 
Many of the best college men of the land feel that 
such work can be best done by Chautauqua Univer- 
sity. Under its general direction, and through its 
agency, men of many institutions can work more 
effectively by combination than they can alone. 
Accordingly, committees have been organized, the 
machinery is prepared, active work is beginning. 
Last summer at Chautauqua sample courses, if we 
may so term them, were given to show just what a 
University Extension course is. Such courses 
were given by Miss Jane Meade Welch, Donald G. 
Mitchell, and Professors Adams, Ely, and Starr. 
Professor Ely’s course on “ The Labor Movement ” 
was carried out in full detail—syllabus, readings, 
examinations, university credit. Similar courses are 
to be given at the coming session of the Assembly. 
There is also to be organized a new feature—a 
training-school for University Extension lecturers. 
For, with the growth in this country of the new 
work, there will arise a new profession for univer- 
sity men who are specialists, and a peculiar train- 
ing will be required. 

We are just at the beginning of a great move- 
ment. If we work for its furtherance as we should, 
we shall finally see every university in America a 
center from which intellectual influences shall extend 
to all the outlying towns, so that the men and 
women who are unable themselves to go to the 
university shall find the best of the university 
brought tothem. University Extension means, as 
we of Chautauqua say, “a broader outlook.’’ 


THE MAKING OF A WEEKLY PAPER. 


By Henry H. Moore. 


I.—BUSINESS AND EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 


ROBABLY seventy-five out of a hundred news- 
paper readers never give a thought to the 
various processes which have resulted in the pro- 
duction of their favorite journal and its presentation 
to them by newsdealer or postman. They pay 
their subscription money, the paper comes to them 
by carrier or through the mail, it is read with more 
or less interest, and that’s the end on’t. The ques- 
tion, How is all this mass of reading matter pre- 
pared, brought together, printed, and placed in my 
hands? does not suggest itself to them any more 
than the query why the grass is green or sugar 
is sweet ; or, if the question does sometimes occur, 
the mystery is solved by attributing everything to 
the genius of the Editor, as in the case of the old 
lady who some years ago wrote to The Christian 
Union telling how much good the paper did her, but 
wondering “how it was that Mr. Beecher found 
time to write all those ingenious puzzles for the 
young folks”! But to the remaining percentage of 
readers the administrative, intellectual, and mechan- 
ical processes which go to the production of a news- 
paper are more or less mysterious, unexplained, and 
hence interesting. It is to the legitimate curiosity 
of this meritorious “remnant” that this article 


‘and those which are to follow are addressed. It is 


proposed to tell something about the Business and 
Editorial Departments, the Composing-Room, the 
Printing and the Mailing, of a weekly newspaper. 
And as it is always desirable, in order to make clear 
the occult, to present concrete illustrations, the 
making of such a paper will be told as it is done by 
The Christian Union, as substantially typical of the 
usual procedure. One of our concrete illustrations 
which will be interesting to our readers, we think, 
is taken from a photograph of The Christian Union 
building. 

The Christian Union occupies the building which 
was formerly the private residence of the Sands 
family, an edifice notable even on this notable street— 
Lafayette Place, the sometime home of New York’s 
aristocracy, as may be known from the fact that the 
former residence of the Astor family is next door, 
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and that of Secretary Gardner, whose daughter mar- 
ried President Tyler, is just across the street. These 
large, old-fashioned mansions contain so much room 
that The Christian Union is glad to share part of 
its domicile with old-time friends, and we ascend 
the stairs to reach the counting-room. Probably but 
a small fraction of The Christian Union’s readers 
will ever follow us personally, but those who do 
are cordially invited to “ Walk In.” The busi- 
ness of a metropolitan weekly paper is almost alto- 
gether imperson- 
al. Its subscrib- 
ers, contributors, 
and advertisers 
are scattered all 
over the country 
—all over the 
world, in fact— 
and communica- 


sionally that condense the vocabulary of blame into 


that wrathful laconism, “Stop my paper!” Here 
are letters whose carelessness or stupidity would 
be humorous were they not so frequently met 
with in the course of the year that they be- 
come wearisome. One of the most familiar of 
these latter (which every newspaper publisher 
learns to expect) is the one from a subscriber 
who has moved from his old address and wishes 
his paper to be sent to the new home. Now, 
both old and 
new addresses 
are necessary in 
order tomake the 
desired change, 
for this rea- 
son: On all pa- 
pers of large cir- 
culation, when 


tion with them 
must be through 
the mails, not 


a@ subscription 
is received, the 
name and the 


over the counter. 


— date to which 


Hence the mail 


clerk is a very im- 
portant person- 
age in our busi- 
ness office, and 
his desk is very 


| the subscrip- 

tion is paid are 
| written upon the 
list—-which 

is arranged geo- 
graphically, ac- 


near that of the 
manager who di- 
rects the business 
of the company. 
And here _ it 
may be said, to 
avoid misunder- 
standing, that 
the shaping of 
that policy does 


cording to State, 


county, and 
town—and sent 
to the printer 


to be set up in 
type and put in 
the proper place. 
Then, when a 
letter is receiv- 
' ed asking for a 


not trench upon 
editorial utter- 


change or other 
correction, it is 


ances, which are, 
as they should 
be, left to the 
unfettered con- 
trol of the edit- 
ors. The  pro- 
verbial friction 
between count- 


& very simple 
matter to find 
the subscriber's 
name, under its 
geographical di- 
vision, in this 
printed list, con- 
taining thou- 
sands of names 


“| | | 
| 


ing and edito- 
rial rooms seems 
to be non-exist- 
ent here, and its 
place taken by a 
wholesome con- 
cord based upon 
a common belief 
in the superiority 
of conscience to 
cash. 
beside the mail 
clerk just after 
the arrival of the morning mail, we see before him 
a pile of perhaps several hundred letters, especially 
if it be a day in December, when subseribers are 
busy renewing subscriptions which expire with the 
year. Even the day of the week makes a differ- 
ence in the number of letters. The heaviest mail 
almost invariably comes in on Mondays and Thurs- 
days, for whatsoever reason. The letters are 
rapidly glanced at, those directed to the editors 
personally are placed in a pile by themselves, 
along with others which, though not so directed, 
a fine instinct tells are for them; the rest are 
deftly ripped open and their contents disclosed 
—excepting only the letters containing “ spring 
poetry,” bogus ging appeals, and lengthy ex- 
planations of the “beasts” and “days” of the 
Book of Daniel, which, by another fine instinct, 
the clerk detects and casts into the outer dark- 
ness of the waste-basket without opening! Here 
are letters from every State, and most of the 
Territories that remain to us; from Great Britain, 
France, and Germany; from Canada and South 
America; from India, China, and the Isles of the 
Sea—what a feast would be this for the stamp- 
struck boy! Here are inclosures of drafts, checks, 
postal notes, greenbacks, and postage stamps— 
the latter sometimes looking as if they had been 
taken out of the savings for that mythical million 
of canceled stamps which is one of the most cher- 
ished superstitions of our times. From the number 
of greenbacks that one sees it would appear that 
confidence in the integrity of the postal employees 
is more widespread among the people than in 
the Department itself. Here are always letters 
that run the gamut of praise, and others occa- 


arranged accord- 
ing to locality. 
But if the new 
address alone 
is given, where 
is the name to 
be found? Not 
under the new 
address, certain- 
ly; and what 
is the old one? 
Sometimes the 
postmark on the envelope will tell, and some- 
times not. Here, again, is a letter which is very 
carefully written, and gives both addresses, but no 
name 

Please send my paper which comes to me regularly 
at Morrisville, Morris County, Maine, until after the 
issue of Sept. 5 to me at Big Elk Camp, Old Mill P. O., 
Herkimer County, New Hampshire. 


Next comes a letter from an individual who ap- 
parently fancies himself the one subscriber of the 
paper, who will of course be recognized without 
the trifles of name and present address ! 
Sept. 5. 

Will forward money for the year commencing 
Sept. 17, and send paper in future to my new address, 
Paducah, Il. 


And, to cap the climax of the mail clerk’s misery, 
here is an envelope (a printed return envelope, too) 
which contains three one-dollar bills and not one 
scrap of writing, inside or out! Can business expe- 
dition further go! ‘“ Notime towrite! You know 
what this means! Send ME the C. U. for another 
year !”—“ How simple, how satisfying, and how 
sufficient !”’ 

What is done in such cases? The only thing that 
can be done—wait. After a longer or shorter inter- 
val, the subscriber gets impatient, thinks those news- 
paper fellows are awfully slow, or stupid, or care- 
less, or worse, and sends an angry letter demanding 
summary satisfaction. If he signs his name this 
time and gives his address, a polite note is sent 
him explaining the cause of the delay, due to him- 
self alone. 

Advertising is an important branch of newspaper 
work, being the source of perhaps the principal 


profit to most papers. Well-filled advertising col- 
umns usually accompany and are a cause of well- 
paid and readable contributions. Moreover, they 
are often the means of conveying information quite 
as valuable and as welcome as that in the reading- 
matter pages. A well-proportioned and well-set-up 
advertisement furnishes, too, an agreeable relief to 
the eye tired with the monotonous conventionality 
which fashion prescribes for reading-matter typog- 
raphy. A family newspaper ought, however, it 
would seem, to exercise great care in selecting, or 
rather in rejecting, the advertisements which are 
offered. A paper which preaches godliness in 
twenty-six pages ought not to sell itself to the 
devil in the other ten. And a reputable journal 
will not. In the office of at least one weekly 
journal contracts amounting to thousands of dollars 
& year are every month rejected. 

And now let us follow this pile of letters and of 
“exchanges” upstairs to the Editorial Rooms. That. 
an editor's work does not consist in merely writing 
editorials may be seen from this portentous pile of 
manuscripts and of newspapers which have to be 
examined more or less thoroughly. With the “ex- 
changes” this is a comparatively easy task. Every 
paper is more or less dependent upon its contem- 
poraries for special information, and so a system of 
exchange has grown up, each paper receiving sev 
eral hundred other journals in exchange for a copy 
of its own sent to each. The exchange editor 
knows just what he wants in each “exchange,” and 
he reads the papers with great rapidity, occasionally 
making a clipping of something which it is desired 
to preserve. The “tasting” of articles sent in for 
publication is not so readily disposed of, and is 
divided among the editors of the several depart- 
ments of the paper. Every contribution received 
is carefully examined, though of course without 
reading it through line by line. The average con- 
tributor, it would seem, is not very discerning, for 
his contribution is usually rejected, only about ten 
per cent. of the manuscripts received being ac- 
cepted. The names and addresses of the writers 
of the accepted contributions are recorded in an 
index, the manuscript is pigeon-holed and awaits its 
turn to be sent to the composing-room, and a letter 
is sent to the writer stating that the article is ac- 
cepted and will be published in due time, but pend- 
ing publication it remains at the disposal of the 
writer. If the article belongs to the ninety per 
cent., it is at once returned to the writer, with 
a short printed explanation of the reason for 
rejection. Each week, on publication day, a copy 
of the paper is “marked up” with names, ad- 
dresses, and amounts to be paid for the articles, 
and (unless the contribution is printed as “ corre- 
spondence ’’) a check makes the contributor’s heart 
happy. Notalways, however. Sometimes the same 
lapse of memory seizes the contributor that affects 
the subscriber so often, and the article is sent wita- 
out address. Let it be whisperedjhere to any pos- 


sible aspirant for literary honors that he or she 
should always write name and address plainly on 
the upper corner of the first page of the manuscript. 

In one corner of this large room stands a typewriter 
and sits a stenographer, which combination has be- 
come a necessity to most editors. A considerable 
proportion of editorial writing is now done through 
the medium of the stenographer, for the editor is 
often accustomed to public speaking as well as writ- 
ing, and finds “ dictating” a stimulus to thought 
as well as a great time-saver. In this room book- 
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eases filled to repletion, and several desks loaded 
down with papers, manuscripts, and other editorial 
accumulations, suggest that here is the “ clearing- 
house” of the establishment, through which every- 
thing comes, and whence it is eventually distributed : 
a, very busy and active center of editorial industry. 
But let us také a peep into one of the several “ sanc- 
tums.” This large and elegant room, with its at- 
tractive furniture, its choice pictures, and its open 
fire, does not much resemble the traditional idea of 
a sanctum as,a “den” in which an empty nail- 
keg does duty as “Our Arm-chair,” an inverted 
éracker-box serves as a table (vide John Phenix), 
and an overflowing waste-basket and a conspicuous 
spittoon complete the office equipment. There is 
one traditional feature of the editor’s room which 
appears here, however, with all its old-time reg- 
ularity ; namely, the “devil.” There is an atmos- 
phere of warmth and sunshine about this room which 
is due quite as much to the genial occupant as to 
the southern exposure. If any reader of The 
Christian Union ever feels himself aggrieved, and 
desires to cherish his wrath, let him beware of the 
man who sits at that desk, and by no means seek 
a personal interview, for it is said on good authority 
that an enemy never comes out of this sanctum! 
There is another sanctum into which we should be 
glad to look if its busy occupant were not just now 
discharging his duties in Cambridge as one of the 
Harvard University preachers. And here is the 
charming sanctum of the Home Department, of 
which a glimpse is given in the illustration on the 
preceding page. 

In these days of specialization of knowledge it is 
necessary for a wide-awake paper to bave a large 
staff of writers who are experts in their specialties. 
The rank of the senior editors of The Christian 
Union need not be touched upon here, but it may 
suffice to say that in all departments such a jour- 
nal must have command of the first talent. This 
completeness of editorial equipment might at first 
seem to result in a sometimes disjointed mosaic of 
opinion ; but it must be remembered that all this 
material is molded into final shape by a single 
mind, which unifies all and corrects any abnor- 
malities. In the semi-editorial department of Books 
and Authors, for instance, all books which are not 
reviewed by the office editors are sent to writers 
specially conversant with their topics, and in a 
single week a half-dozen reviews may be by as many 
men of acknowledged standing in their respective 
departments. There are other departments the 
matter for which is furnished each week by experts 
outside the office; so that each number of The Chris- 
tian Union represents the thought, experience, and 
skill of a large company of trained writers. 


ART IN FICTION. 
IN TWO PARTS.—II. 
By SrepHeEN Henry THAYER. 


x long since a very inadequate attempt was 
made by one of our own critics, who is also an 
accepted novelist, to detract from the greatness of no 
less a man than Thackeray, and tolend a willing hand 
in the task of disparaging the work of Dickens; yet 
we find no present novelists worthy to be named as 
peers with these, in our American catalogues. We 
would remind this critic that it will hardly suffice to 
call these eminent writers out of date, or to black- 
mark their work, until the world gives some signs of 
willingly letting them go, or until the iconoclasts 
themselves can make good the loss. At present the 
secret of better work from those who would cross 
these great names is not an open one. 

When a novel writer, having the public ear, per- 
sists in elaborately justifying his own methods and 
principles, we suspect the self-confidence which he 
so strenuously protests; his special pleading is 
directed, not to the world alone, but to himself, to his 
own conscience, judgment, and aspirations ; there 
are two of him, and one is not contented with the 
other. Mr. Howells is breaking with himself; he is 
ingenious and skillful, yet unquestionably at fault in 
this new réle ; such zeal, at least, argues well for the 
possible energy with which, let us hope, he may 
enlist under a new dispensation of authorship. 
But until he can cast behind him the creed and 
practice of his old schooling, we fear he will never 
reach the true ideal. His devotion to Tolstoi, of 
late, may be fairly counted as a new and perhaps 
a good sign. 7 

It may be said of Howells’s work, since he is one 
of the popular novelists of the day, that it furnishes 
fair anatomy of conventional character ; his mechan- 
ism, too, is good; but he never has been clothed 


upon with that genius the existence of which he 
denies, and his characters are, therefore, of a race 
purely ephemeral; they touch life, but scarcely feel 
its deeper significance. He is, however, an artist in 
words, incident, and form, and presents his creations 
to us, slight and inadequate though they are, with 
proper setting and symmetry. Of this he is over- 
conscious, as he is of the artifice in his style, and it 
may be that this very self-consciousness absorbs the 
springs that would otherwise overflow with a more 
spiritual conception and perception. 

Most of her critics feel that George Eliot’s 
mind became enamored, during her latter work, 
with an over self-consciousness, arising from an in- 
volved philosophical speculation that trammeled 
her genius and lost to her the inexpressible and 
subtile sympathy which went to the making of her 
noblest and truest characterizations. Self-con- 
sciousness is a canker which eats out the heart, if 
uneradicated. It was when Paul “did not know 
whether he was in the body or out of the body” 
that he did his best work. Something of this im- 
measurable power must possess one, or one never 
will possess it, in the work of creating fiction, call 
it genius or what you may. 

We do not believe that any author ever pleaded 
for the ear of his contemporary alone—certainly 
not the imaginative writer : whatever the novelist’s 
ideals, his ambition is soaring ; he craves an audi- 
ence in the future; he hopes to live in his crea- 
tions when he is dust. This is not unreasonable, for 
the literature of the imagination is the literature of 
power. De Quincey, in one of his epigrammatic 
passages, has clearly defined this thought in these 
words: “There is, first, the Literature of Knowl- 
edge; and, secondly, the Literature of Power. 
The function of the first is to teach ; the function 
of the second is to move. The very highest work 
that has ever existed in the Literature of Knowl- 
edge is a provisional work, a book upon trial and 
sufferance ; for instance, ‘The Principia’ of Sir 
Isaac Newton was a book militant on earth from 
the first; as soon as a La Place builds higher upon 
the foundation laid by this book, effectually he 
throws it out of the sunshine into decay and dark- 
ness. Now, on the contrary, the ‘Iliad,’ the 
‘ Prometheus’ of Aeschylus, the ‘ Othello’ or ‘ King 
Lear,’ the ‘ Hamlet’ or ‘ Macbeth,’ and the ‘ Para- 
dise Lost,’ are no militant but triumphant powers, 
as long as the languages exist in which they 
can speak or can be taught to speak. ... The 
Literature of Knowledge builds only ground nests, 
that are swept away by floods; but the Literature 
of Power builds in aerial altitudes of temples, sacred 
from violation.” 

The science of the ancients, and their utmost 
knowledge in many lines, illustrate this first propo- 
sition of De Quincey’s, for these have passed away, 
and are superseded by the science and knowledge of 
later time; but the creations of the imagination 
—these works of power in ancient literature—stand 
yet as monuments of artistic and ethical beauty and 
truth. Knowledge is never fixed; science is fluct- 
uating: but the creations that spring from the genius 
of personality, the intuitions that are born in vivid 
flashes of light, breaking upon human truths, through 
the imagery and creative genius of the human mind, 
are the masterpieces that endure, for they are crea- 
tions and not discoveries ; they are living things and 
not likenesses; not distinctively of science, or of 
knowledge, but of inspiration and power. It is for 
this reason that the efforts of literary coteries to 
exalt, or detract from, certain great creations by 
their criticisms, result ineffectually—for master- 
pieces are above dictation from fashion or vogue. 
Great and pure literature is, in a manner, independ- 
ent of the profession; it is a law to itself. The 
beneficent power of a great work of fiction is born 
in the experience and intuitions of a great artist, 
who works vicariously. While possessing the lesser 
art, he possesses also, and above all, the greater art 
to evolve character, motive, and drama from his 
own inward vision, constructing and creating from 
first hand; his thought is a real revelation, and 
therefore a true one. It is not strange, then, that 
a recent American school of novelists, conceiving 
its art to be the copying and particularization of 
the outer and obvious expression of life, is feeble in 
delineating the subtle and concealed incentives and 
passions. Its detail is trivial and attenuated, its 
motives artificial and superficial. To exhibit, in 
choice language, action and dialogue chiefly, to 
draw a semblance—these are but the show and set- 
tings of character ; they are not the truth, only the 
incidents of truth; and, when absorbingly dwelt 
upon, are dreary and lifeless exactions of realism. 
There is a more innate art which our American 


novelists lamentably miss, which aims at interpret- 
ing the profounder nature, with its contesting and 
protesting conscience, its complex relations, and its 
underlying, inevitable pathos. Who reads the former 
is conscious of the slightness and shallowness of their 
men and women; they are without that beauty 
of character, that commanding nobleness, which 
springs from, or is tested by, some exigency, some 
crucial pressure, when brought face to face with 
moral ugliness. The struggles by their characters 
are make-believe, or mechanical, exciting and pre- 
serving but a languid interest ; deficient in pictur- 
esqueness, power, and spirit; drawing neither on 
our sympathy nor indignation; without vital con- 
trasts, and therefore inspiring neither genuine sen- 
timent nor emotion in any eminent degree. 

Just as the ultimate aim of the artist in painting 
the human face and form should be to express all 
the spiritual suggestion there, so the ultimate aim of 
the novelist should be to fill out the spiritual con- 
ception, so far as that quality is capable of existing 
in the character he is making. This is clearly 
beyond the present American vogue in novels, and 
it certainly is a fatal defect, measured by the funda- 
mental requirements of art in fiction. 

Let us not underestimate so powerful an instru- 
ment as the novel in its effect on moral and social 
aims, and let us not permit the high ideal, after 
which this instrumentality should pattern, to be 
lowered even by hands that seem to work in line 
with a vast popular taste. For while the standards 
of these writers are not vicious, nor distinctively 
questionable, they permit a disregard for the essen- 
tial conditions that enter into the higher, more 
unqualified interpretations of human character. 
Let us anticipate that these, who are plodding in 
this monotonous routine, producing the sheer pattern- 
plates of superficial and artificial society, will tire 
of their self-imposed tasks ad will come, by the 
process that Tennyson tells of, ‘on stepping-stones 
of their dead selves to higher things.” It is true 
that they have, in this lower plane, the stimulus of 
a large and instant recognition; but some of them 
already know that recognition of this sort is treach- 
erous : like riches it takes wing, and, when it departs, 
leaves no consolation behind, for he who craves to 
be popular in his art shuts out the light of his own 
genius. Great novelists, like great bodies, often move 
slowly. The multitude, having its temple idols, 
does not readily comprehend the living and true 
genius. oe most—novelists never rise to 
this mastership; like the poetaster who rings the 
changes of clever and dainty society verse, think- 
ing it the real field of poetic creation, so these may 
never get beyond this minor vogue in fiction. As 
long as the sculptor molds the perfect statuette, 
why need he aspire to the colossal figure? Still, 
should he feel the fetters and chafe in his prison 
house, he has the generous sympathy of men if at 
last he shall escape from it. Aspiration is the way 
to the larger truth; he shall find his destiny, it 
may be, in a more bountiful field, where an endur- 
ing fame shall crown him. 

In summarizing, let us say, what we have ‘said, 
that there is an inward edy in every life. 
Emotions are felt in, and breathed forth from, 
every human soul; passions, pride, patriotism, 
devotion, beat within every heart, at times fitfully, 
at times brutally, oftener nobly; they are common 
attributes, a common heritage ; they are frequently 
complex and precipitate in motive and act; they 
take a man out of himself; they possess the 
potency of immeasurable resource; they burn as 
furiously and as fervently, aye, more so, and yet 
are more sensitive and enlightened in this civiliza- 
tion of ours, than in the primitive ages. These 
elements of human nature may be modified and 
directed, and are, by culture, intercourse, and 
heredity. The vicissitudes of life reveal and exer- 
cise them; they are uncontrollable at times, and 
confounding ; they sweep through souls as tempests 
sweep through forests; men are possessed by them. 
Now, how do circumstances and conditions meet 
these? How are they confronted, how tamed or 
circumvented, how made amenable to law and 
subjected to do service? Wisdom, reason, con- 
science, continually conspire to subdue them. Are 
we to be told that these workings and counter-work- 
ings are too intricate to be realized, or that these 
inward battles should not, nay, cannot, be inter- 
preted or delineated in character fiction? that 
character, in real life, is not evolved from such 
forces or processes, or, if so, we must not attempt 
to probe or imagine so deeply? that the true artist 
will not burden good society nor bore his readers 
with the presentation of profound and vexatious 
studies of subjective or psychological problems, but 
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that his novel must simply reproduce an outward 
show, a drama of what he calls the realistic? Yet, 
after all, the mind is not satisfied. As the spiritual 
meaning of life enlightens men, they feel its touch 
on every side; they claim a revelation, not alone 
from the pulpit, the poem, from the book of nature 
and the Book of books, but in the character story 
professing to draw the typical, the complex man. 
And if ever shall dawn upon us in the future the 
work and genius of a great story-teller, these 
will be such as appeal, not to a man’s leisure hours, 
or to his mind off duty, but to his strenuous thought 
and his vivid and luminous conception of life in its 
finest, most subtile distinctions; then the novel 
will be of “the Literature of Power.” 


PEN SKETCHES FROM THE CITY OF 
THE SULTAN. 


L.—DOGS. 


LL present were strangers to us, but we felt 

drawn toward this particular stranger, who 

sat directly opposite at the hotel dining-table, for 

the reason that we recognized in him a probable 

fellow-countryman. Presently he leaned toward us 
and said : 

“ Excuse me, but you didn’t see anything of my 
dog as you came in, did you?” 

“ Was he a yellow dog ”” 

“A yellow dog.” 

Such was the jocose manner in which a new ac- 
quaintance introduced himself, through the object 
that is present to the visitor in Constantinople first, 
last, and all the time. The first object that greets 
the new arrival on the quay, even before the custom- 
house officers, is the yellow dog. Over yellow 
dogs he stumbles whenever he passes through the 
streets. By their music he is soothed to sleep; it 
gives substance to his dream fancies; and, by rea- 
son of some uncommonly shrill crescendo, he is 
awakened in the morning a full hour before the 
proper time. 

Any account of Constantinople without a back- 
ground of dogs would be out of character, for they 
form a feature that is essential to an appreciation 
of its peculiar appeal to sight, sound, and scent. In 
every street, alley, and courtyard, everywhere, they 
abound, to the number of uncensused thousands, 
and for them a French company recently offered a 
fabulous sum (reported at £2,000), with an eye to the 
glove-making industry. Even stranger than the 
offer was the fact that it was promptly declined by 
the city government. 

Nominally, these yellow dogs—mongrel bred, 
poorly fed, wolfish in look and act—are the city’s 
scavengers; but when the City of the Sultan be- 
comes the Cosmopolis which destiny seems to 
promise, the first work of scavengering will be to 
rid its streets of their obnoxious presence. As it 
is now, we might properly characterize Constanti- 
nople as the City of the Yellow Dog. During the 
day they lie asleep everywhere—in gutters, on door- 
steps, and in roadways. They have no fear of 
being molested, and their confidence is as well 
founded as if their safety were assured by religious 
ordinance. Pedestrians step over them and around 
them without a murmur, and they reduce the speed 
of vehicular travel to very nearly a walk. Car- 
riages are frequently compelled to come to a full 
stop while the driver whips some lethargic speci- 
men to his senses. As it is, accidents must, of 
course, sometimes happen, and the three-legged 
variety is by no means uncommon; while, in con- 
sequence of their own social amusements, the re- 
mainder all have a piece bitten off at some point. 
They look and act like wolves, fighting continually, 
and raising a din well calculated to wake the dead. 
Their most interesting characteristic is the faithful- 
ness with which they identify themselves with a 
certain street or district, and hound to the death 
any dog residents of neighboring districts that hun- 
ger or other accident may tempt to pass within 
their lines. They are the curse of Constantinople. 


Il.——ST. SOPH IA. 


St. Sophia, the glory of the city of Constantine, 
is well worthy of its world-wide fame, and far sur- 
passed our anticipations as to extent and beauty. 
We were familiar with St. Peter’s at Rome, which 
is somewhat larger; but that is so subdivided that 
it must be studied in detail, while this can be taken 
in with one sweeping glance. 

Upon. the first approach to St. Sophia, the ex- 
terior view is plain and unprepossessing. It con- 
sists merely of a huge white dome in the center, 
having a diameter of 107 feet and elevation of 


180 feet, topped by a golden crescent, and buoyed 
in mid-air like a vast bubble by eight other babble- 
like domes and semi-domes, also white; then 
pinned at the corners of a nearly perfect square by 
four white minarets. It is what Whistler might 
call a “ symphony in white.” 

But one look inside instantly removes any first 
impression of disappointment. We were not re- 
quired to take off our boots, as we expected to, but 
were provided with heelless bath slippers, serving 
as loose overshoes, in which we scuffled about as 
if sliding on skates. The reason for this slipper 
rule, which is common to all the mosques, was 
apparent, as the entire floor is covered with straw 
matting, and all worshipers prostrate themselves 
upon this, frequently kissing it and pressing their 
foreheads to it. Whether the bare feet of the 
Turks were any cleaner than our boots is, of course, 
another aspect of the case; but certain it is that 
the personal cleanliness of the ordinary Mussulman 
admits of no criticism from his Christian brothers. 

The effect of suddenly proceeding from the hot, 
glaring, noisy streets of Stamboul into the cool and 
silent vastness of this most solemn of all churches 
is strangely impressive. I recall having a slight 
giddiness, and a feeling as if I must kneel. The 
first impression received is that of the enormous size 
and overwhelming height of the dome, poised deli- 
cately on four upreaching pillars. Its shape is such 
that the great hollow is taken in by the eye at once. 
I can only compare it to heaven’s blue vault. 

At the time we made our visit all was perfectly 
silent, with the exception of a droning chant by a 
single priest, and a strange roaring sound as of the 
sea or the forest’s voice. This proved to be the 
rustle and coo of innumerable pigeons, flying to 
and fro like shuttles through the webs of the sun- 
beams, and in and out of the twenty-four open 
windows that illumine the grand cupola. The 
white walls, that in most other mosques seem chilly, 
are given a glorious variety and warmth by a pro- 
fusion of colored marbles, inscriptions in gold, 
banners and flags, hanging lamps, huge painted 
shields bearing the names of Mohammed’s apostles, 
and other decorations without number. Besides 
the four main columns are upwards of a hundred 
others, mostly colored, that support the lower part of 
the building, while nearly as many more, also colored 
and crowned by fantastic capitals, surround the 
galleries. Outside this forest of columns the eye 
wanders through halls, open to the roof and to the 
adjoining streets, which lend variety and a kind of 
mystery, and add much to the effect of size. 

There being no service, we were allowed to go 
about freely. The few visitors present were 
dwarfed into the insignificance of flies, and their 
dignity was scarcely increased when we inspected 
them more closely. Many men were carled up in 
corners, fast asleep; and at one of the numerous 
fountains we watched several who were washing 
their feet; while still others, at vari points, 
were engaged in removing or restoring their stock- 
in At the foot of the so-called “sweating 
column,” which, from a slight depression, appar- 
ently worn by frequent friction of the forefinger, 
emits a cold moisture credited with miraculous 
curative powers, stood a woman piously anointing 
the neck of achild. Most of the others present 
knelt quietly in front of the altars, engaged in 
prayer. 

We greatly desired to attend an evening service, 
but this is impracticable excepting during Rama- 
zan season. 

IIIl.—THE HOWLING DERVISHES. 


In marked contrast to the solemn dignity of the 
services we witnessed in the mosques, and the simple 
but impressive devotion with which every Mussul- 
man prostrates himself in prayer at sunrise, noon, 
and sunset, was the wild scene of religious frenzy 
whith we witnessed at Scutari, on the Asiatic side, 
in the Tekkeh or Convent of Rufai, one of the 
headquarters of the so-called “ howling dervishes.” 
Below I quote from my journal the substance of 
what I wrote within a few hours after the visit, 
although it but feebly portrays the uncanny fervor 
of the scene. 

When we first entered the convent assembly-room, 
all was peaceable enough. Within the ring, railed 
off from the visitors’ gallery as in a circus, were 
squatted in a circle fifteen men and one woman, 
fantastically dressed, and monotonously chanting 
and swaying their bodies backward and forward. 
They were engaged in prayer, the object of this 
weekly exercise being to first gain miraculous power 
in this manner and then convey it, through the 
instrumentality of the high priest, to all who cared 


— the place for the cure of bodily or spiritual 


We were beginning to regard it as a decidedly 
dull performance, when a halt was called, numerous 
drums and cymbals were distributed, and what, in 
politeness rather than candor, might be called the 
musical portion of the exercises was ushered in—at 
first quite moderate in tempus and volume, but 
gradually accelerating and increasing in intensity 
until it became a general clangor, a perfect torment 
of — that made the ear hum and the brain 
reel. 

Then followed the dancing, also mild at first, but 
culminating later in a demoniac orgy, accompanied 
by stamping, shrieking, panting, eyes turned up as 
in @ paroxysm, and foaming at the mouth. Where 
all was so unseemly, I am sorry to add that the 
woman appeared to the least advantage. To all 
outward appearances, she experienced a — 
epilepsy. 

Suddenly there was complete silence, and part 
first of the performance was completed. The 
sheikh or high priest was primed with supernatural 
power and ready for action. 

One of the audience was now led up to the sheikh, 
whispered to him,was kissed on both cheeks, and then 
lay flat on his stomach on the floor, while the sheikh 
stood upon his back and repeated a prayer. He is 
healed. Many other grown people subjected them- 
selves to the same rather humiliating healing proc- 
ess,’with what result I had no means of learning, 
but I was assured that it was infallible. A few 
infants were also touched by him.” 

Then came the part of the programme that 
affected us most unpleasantly. Twelve children, 
boys and girls, of ages between seven and twelve, 
were laid out on the floor close together, all flat on 
their stomachs, and the tall, heavily built sheikh 
walked slowly down the line, pressing a foot firmly 
on the back of each, and returning up the line in 
the same manner, at the same time repeating 
prayers. Another line of children immediately took 
their places, for the same purpose, and then another 
and another, until all who presented themselves had 
received the coveted blessing. 

And this in the nineteenth century ! and within 
sight of the Sultan’s palace, and the towering em- 
bassies of the world’s great powers! I am by no 
means certain that practices equally benighted may 
not be enacted under the shadow of the cross, but [ 
fortunately never witnessed them. 

G. W. W. H. 
LOREENA’S TEMPTATION. 
By THe Autnor or “ Merzerort, SHOEMAKER.” 

T was not Claude Melnotte’s fault, as Loreena 

constantly maintained ; nor, indeed, was Loreena 
inclined to consider a romantic Christian name, 

either his or hers, as anything but a blessing and 
BP wenn yet certainly a large share of Claude 
Melnotte’s misfortunes must lie at the door of those 
who named and christened him. For his mother, 
Debby Jones, who married Sam Brown, the livery 
stable man, and went to the city to live, had had 
her attack of stage fever just in time to name her 
eldest son after her favorite stage hero; but, unfort- 
unately, the fever did not spend itself in the name, 
and end there. Little Claude was taken to the 
theater in his mother’s arms, and wailed through 
the performance, to the mutual anguish of actors 
and audience, until he was removed by a childless 
and unsympathetic usher. He went to the theater 
in kilts, in knickerbockers, and in “long pants ;” 
when he had no money to pay his way he hung 
about the stage door, and was passed in free by 
good-natured actors, who thought it hard lines if a 
boy bearing such a name couldn’t see all the acting 
he wanted. If he had had the faintest shadow of 
talent, no doubt he would have been “ taken on”’ in 
some capacity or other; but Claude was too shy and 
awkward even to sel] peanuts, photographs, and 
“ books of the oppry ” before the curtain, and the 
bare idea of forming a part of the magic world 
behind it made him shake in his shoes with fright. 
Indeed, it was this very dumbness of his mental con- 
stitution to which the theater appealed. If he had 
been able to express in some way the infinite world 
of passion and feeling that rolled and surged wildly 
and formlessly within him, his life would have been 
a very different one. The plots, passions, tragedy 
and comedy of the stage revealed him to himself, 
and gave his dumb soul speech; and he was as 
utterly helpless before the fascination of the foot- 
lights as a musician before a Stradivarius, a poet in 
presence of pen and ink, or a painter who has just 
come into possession of a smooth, unsoiled canvas. 
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Now, we are not undertaking to write a diatribe 
against the theater, but it is undeniable that some 
of the emotions which were revealed to Claude 
Melnotte and expressed by him through the medium 
of the stage were emotions which he would have 
been all the better for remaining ignorantof. Once 
revealed, however, they seethed, shut up within 
him; only in one condition was he able to express 
even a portion of them: he looked upon the wine 
when it was red—or rather upon the whisky when 
it was fiery—and found, as it seemed, the spirit 
that could drive out the dumb devil (as he despair- 
ingly felt it) which had bound him all his life. It 
was not surprising, then, that he looked upon the 
wine again, and looked very often ; but if his moral 
nature had improved by so doing, that would have 
been very surprising indeed. 

There was another situation in life which afforded 
some outlet to the passion within him, and that 
situation was on horseback. For the horse was as 
dumb as himself, and in mental power inferior ; he 
felt himself the horse’s master, and, by a sort of 
mute sympathy, the animal felt it also, and sub- 
mitted to be conquered. Therefore Claude Mel- 
notte Brown became renowned in his own walk of 
life ; his dapper figure and handsome though sullen- 
looking face grew to be well known on race-courses 
and in training stables; he was said to be in some 
respects the best jockey in the State—when he was 
sober. 

It was at this period of his life that he met 
and loved Loreena, and found another—perhaps a 
better—means of exorcising his dumb devil. He 
was never shy with Loreena, perhaps because she 
herself had never learned, experimentally, the 
meaning of the word; and though the entrance of 
a third party would at any moment seal his lips, 
alone with her he could be eloquent, to his own 
amazement ; bringing into use a set of impassioned 
phrases which he had learned from his theatrical 
experiences, but which the simple, romantic village 
maiden considered “ beautiful language,” and loved 
him for it with all her brave, strong heart. 

“ You're a-throwin’ of yourself away, Loreeny 
Simpson,” said Aunt Martha, her nearest living 
relative—“ jest a-throwin’ of yourself away, so you 
are; and what is he, after all, but a stupid, drunken, 
gamblin’ horse-jockey! I thought you had better 
sense than to marry a fool, and I sha’n’t feel a mite 
sorry for you when you have to support him and 
his children as well as yourself.” 

“Ef you was to feel sorry for me at any 
time,”’ replied Loreena, coolly, surveying her aunt’s 
pinched features, “I'd be too surprised to take 
much comfort out on’t, so perhaps it’s jest as 
well.”’ 

But Loreena was destined to prove her aunt a 
true prophet. 

For about a year after their marriage all things 
went well with her. The intoxication of his new 
happiness, the joy of a free spirit which came over 
him when he crossed the threshold of his humble 
home, supplied, said Claude Melnotte Brown, that 
for which his soul had always yearned ; he had 
found work, too, in the village, with the chief mag- 
nate thereof, who owned horses of pure blood and 
exceeding swiftness. And though not himself 
averse to the glow of the red wine, this magnate 
understood very well its possible indirect influence 
upon the training of horses, and delivered to his 
trainer lectures worthy of the worthiest of tem- 
perance orators 

But lectures, as Loreena well observed, will never 
keep a man straight; they may drive the devil out 
for a season, but can by no means so fill his place 
as to prevent his returning with seven others worse 
than himself. And thus it happened that Claude 
Melnotte Brown had never in his life fallen so low 
as in the period just succeeding his one year of in- 
nocent happiness. 

“T told you you'd have two to support,” said 
Aunt Martha, triumphantly. 

“ Tf I hadn’t, I'd go drown myself,” said Loreena. 

She went back to her cottage—poor and empty 
now of the joy that had filled it—and took up little 
Claudine from her warm nest among the pillows of 
her mother’s bed. ‘The child shouted with glee, 
and poked rosy fingers into her mother’s eyes. 

“That hurts mother, Claudine,” said Loreena; 
whereupon the baby lips were lifted to kiss her in 
sweet atonement. No, the joy was not all gone 
from the cottage ! 

She had no trouble in finding work in the village ; 
people knew her, and felt for her as “a deserted 
wife.” Sometimes they spoke of her as a “ grass 
widow,” and this was very bitter to Loreena. But 
Aunt Martha had trained her well in keeping her 


face set like a flint, whatever careless or unkind 
words might fly about her ears. 

One winter evening she was very busy finishing 
off some ironing which she had promised to take 
home the next morning, and she had pleased her- 
self while at work with the thought of a little em- 
broidered cashmere dress that had been given her 
for her child, and in which she meant to make 
some slight alterations as soon as the ironing should 
be finished. It had not hurt her pride, that gift, 
because the giver, herself a happy young wife and 
mother, had taken care to sweeten it with kind 
words. 

“My Minnie has no younger sister to wear it,” 
she had said, “and I like to imagine how becoming 
it will be to your pretty little girl. You must be 
sure to let me see her in it.” 

So Loreena meant to dress her in the pretty pink 
garment the very next day, and take her along 
when she carried home the ironing. Hert heart 
was very soft and warm with the feeling of sister- 
hood which those kind words had evoked—a sister- 
hood which underlay all differences of position, 
and could not be destroyed by any inequalities of 
wealth. 

As for that other inequality, between the cherished 
wife and the “grass widow,” Loreena held up her 
head and thought proudly that the fault was none 
of hers. Not one careless or unkind word, not 
even a sour look, had driven her husband from her. 
Their love had known neither change nor shadow 
until that hateful circus had come to the village, 
and some of his old friends whoewere with it had 
persuaded Claude to take just one drink in memory 
of auld lang syne. Alas! for the second he 
had needed no persuasion; and he had come home 
long after midnight, laughing, singing, and rhapso- 
dizing about the finest horses and prettiest girls in 
the world “ exshept you, Lo-hic-reena, my own love, 
. if you’d only touch up here and there. By jinks! 
you'd beat them all in tights and spangles !” 

Yet still Loreena had held her peace, though 
with an effort; for you see she had no very lofty 
ideal to suffer loss, and thought it natural enough 
that auld lang syne should thus reassert its power. 
Like many another woman, she forgot that she had 
to reckon with the “seven others” of whom we 
have already spoken. 

So the last state of that man was emphatically 
worse than the first, and for nearly three years 
now Loreena had not seen him. Did she wish to 
see him? It is hard to say. Sometimes the old 
love reasserted itself for a moment, but its influ- 
ence was quickly overshadowed by the thought of 
him who had taken the place of her bright, hand- 
some young lover: the sodden, bleared, staggerin 
thing—not deserving the name of man—that had 
cursed and beaten her before, to her relief and 
that of all the village, he vanished into the un- 
known. 

But on this winter evening, as she stood ironing 
Minnie’s dainty apparel, she was not thinking of 
her husband. Her mind was full of some one else, 
some one whose tap at the cottage door at that 
very moment brought the color hotly into her 
cheek. But what right had the blush there ? 
Someway, Loreena felt shamed in her own eyes, 
and she drew herself up unusually erect, and called 
“Come in!”’ in a voice as cool as the weather out- 
side. 

“You can leave the door on the jar if you're a 
mind to,” she added as her visitor entered ; “ it’s 
awful hot in here.” 

“ You’ve heated yourself over the ironing,” said 
a mellow voice, as Lemuel Hart sat down unbidden. 
He was a man of about her own age, with a face 
which was scarcely handsome, but so strong, sweet, 
and earnest that no one stopped to consider 
whether his nose were Greek or Roman. 

“Well, it ain’t a coolin’ process, and that’s a 
fact,” said Loreena. 

“ That's so,” said Lemuel. 

They sat in silence for a few moments, which to 
the woman seemed unbearably long ; and, out of pure 
nervousness and embarrassment, she began to sing. 

“You've got a beautiful voice, Loreena,” said 
Lemuel, gently, when she paused. “Do you re- 
member the days when I used to sit on the same 
bench with you at singin’ school, and see you home 
afterwards ?” 

“Remember? Why, law, Lem, you must think 
I'm gettin’ old, if my mem’ry’s failed like that.” 

“And once you gave me a rose you had worn,” 
continued the man, slowly producing an immense 
leather wallet, wherefrom, amid newspaper clip- 
pings, bills, notes of the weather and the crops, and 


infallible remedies for the potato blight and hog 


cholera, he produced the pale corpse of a maiden’s 
blush rose. 

“T’ve got it still, Loreena,” he said. 

The woman set down her iron, took the withered 
flower deliberately and tenderly in her work-worn 
fingers, and looked at it long and silently. Presently 
a mist rose before her clear eyes ; but she winked it 
away and looked full into the man’s face with a 
half-triumphant smile. 

“ remember it,” she said. “There was a bush of 
‘em at the end of the piazza. And I remember the 
name, too. Say, Lem, have you ever heard of a 
rose called ‘the grass widder’s blush’? J ain’t.” 

She handed him the flower, and fell to ironing 
with desperate energy. 

Lemuel did not reply for a moment. He folded 
away the withered blossom in its bit of worn yellow 
paper, placed that in his wallet, and the wallet in 
the breast pocket of his black Sunday coat, all in 
dumb patience. Then he saigd—and Loreena noticed 
that he had grown slightly paler—“ That’s a name 
I hate to hear you called by, Loreena. It is no fault 
of yours if your husband left you.” 

“No,” she answered, proudly ; “’tain’t no fault of 
mine.” 

“ But it’s made your fault,” he went on, speaking 
rather faster. “‘ Grass widow’s’ a term of reproach, 
and you know it is.” | 

She pressed her lips tight together, took another 
dainty lace-trimmed frock from the basket, shook it 
fiercely out of its rolled-up dampness, and slipped it 
over the board. Then she took a hot iron from the 
stove, tried its temperature with a wet finger, and, 
holding it slightly advanced and away from her 
body, answered him defiantly : 

“Well! what d’ye s’pose I care ?” 

The iron moved with feverish swiftness over the 
dainty fabric, leaving it smooth, white, and glisten- 
ing. Lemuel leaned forward and laid his hand on 
her arm. 

“ Loreena,” he said, “I'd like to smooth the 
troubles out of your life, just like that.’’ 

It cost her a struggle to answer him at all ; there- 
fore she answered roughly. 

“ You talk like a fool, Lem Hart; my troubles 
can’t be smoothed away by no flat-iron of yourn.”’ 

“ Maybe they can’t,” he answered ; “ but, Loreena 
—there’s one trouble—you could get a divorce 
from him, to-morrow, if you wanted to.” 

“ Yes,” she said, “‘ I s’pose I could.” 

“And you'd be a sight happier,” he went on, 
“even if—if—you stayed right here in this cottage, 
just as you are.” 

dessay,” said Loreena. 

“For as things are now,” pursued her visitor, 
watching her closely with a sort of pathetic eager- 
ness, “that man Brown might come down upon you 
any minute, take all you’ve got, beat you, abuse you, 
kill your child, maybe.” 

Loreena started, shivered. 

“T trust in God he’s dead,” she said, hoarsely. 

“He was seen two days ago, and he wasn’t dead 
then,” said Lemuel, with an effort. He drew his 
hand across his brow and moistened his dry lips 
with his tongue. “He said be was on his way 
home, Loreena.” 

She dropped her work, and, sinking into a chair, 
covered her face with her hands. Lemuel looked 
at her in silence for an instant, then he leaned 
across and laid his hand on her knee. 

“ Loreena,” he said, “he sha’n’t hurt you. I'll 
take you to my sister’s until the divorce can be got- 
ten ; she’ll be real glad to have you, too, Matilda will. 
And afterwards ”’—his voice trembled—“ after- 
wards, if you choose to marry—any one—nobody 
will blame you, Loreena. You've lived so as to be 
respected in this village, and the neighbors will say 
you're right to get rid of a rascal.”’ 

This long speech had made the woman her own 
mistress again. She raised her face and looked 
him straight in the eyes. 

“Lem Hart!” she said, “ ’tain’t one bit of use for 
you to advise me about a divorce, and talk about 
marryin’ afterwards. At this present now I'm a 
married woman, and you're a-makin’ love to me, as 
you know you are; and I'll thank you to get out of 
that door jest as quick as you can make it conven- 
ient.”” 

The man gazed at her dumbly ; his lips trembled 
so that he was obliged to steady them before he 
could reply. 

“T didn’t mean it that way, Loreena.” 

“Oh, Lem!” she cried, with a quick revulsion of 
feeling, ‘don’t you s’pose I don’t know you didn’t? 
Oh, Lem, we were children together, and you took 
care of me then: take care of me now! Go away, 
Lem, for God’s sake go away !”’ 


— 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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“TI ought to have married him,” she moaned, 
beating her hands together wildly, when he had left 
her. “If I'd been a better-woman I would have 
married him, for he’s a better man than the one I 
chose. But two wrongs ain’t never made a right 
yet. I’m a married woman now, and, please God, 
I'll live up to it.” 

It was the very next evening that Claude Mel- 
notte, ragged, dirty, sullen, and ill-savored, opened 
the cottage door without the formality of a knock, 
and sat down in the very chair that Lemuel had 
occupied the night before. 

Loreena looked up from her sewing quietly enough; 
she made no pretense of a rapturous welcome. 

“Well,” she said, “so you've come home. I 
s’pose you'd nowhere else to go.” 

“Not a blank place,” he answered, succinctly 
enough. 

He stared at her stupidly while she worked on 
with shaking fingers but a firm heart. Little Claud- 
ine dropped the doll she had been playing with, 
and crept close to her mother’s side. 

“ Mamma,” she said, “ who is yat man ?” 

“Tt is your papa, Claudine,” said Loreena. 

The little thing’s face beamed with delight. 
“ Has I dot a papa ?” she cried. 

The words and Loreena’s look at him touched 
the sodden, embruted heart. The tears rose to his 
eyes—maudlin tears, yet not quite valueless. 

“T ain't much of a father for a pretty baby like 
you,” he said. 

“You are the father God gave her,” said Lo- 
reena, with stern justice. “Go kiss your papa, 
Claudine.” 

The child trotted across obediently, and the 
tremulous hands caressed timidly her golden hair. 

“She’s a pretty little girl, Loreeny,” he said ; 
she must look like you.”’ 

“Tf you'd acted as you ought, you'd have known 
that long ago,” said Loreena. 

“ Papa,” said Claudine, drawing away from him 
and wrinkling her pretty face with disgust, “ papa, 
what is yat funny smell?” 

Claude Melnotte glanced apprehensively at bis 
wife. 

“ [—I—guess she means my pipe,” he said, apol- 
ogetically ; it— it ain’t very clean.” 

“She means whisky,” said Loreena, severely. 
“T can smell you across the room.” 

“Tt’s nasty,” said little Claudine. “ What is 
fisty, papa?” 

And then Claude Melnotte broke down entirely, 
and sobbed like a child, hiding his bleared face in 
his grimy hands. 

“Tt's a devil, baby, a devil,” he cried; “a devil 
who holds a man by his inside and won’t let go!” 

Loreena sewed steadily on. 

Claudine looked from one parent to another in 
perplexity ; then the color of the hands upon the 
shame-struck face caught her eye; she drew upon 
her baby experience, and offered the remedy that 
had often been prescribed for herself. 

“Papa,” she said, “I dot a baff-tub; bave your- 
se'f, papa, bave yourse’f.” 

Loreena rose and put aside her work. ‘ That's 

advice, Baby,” she said. “ There's an old suit 
of clo’es in the other room, Claude; I'll lay ’em out 
and draw some water in a wash-tub. When you’ve 
had a bath and some supper you'll feel better.” 

He returned to the room looking much more like 
his former self; but Loreena regarded him with 
grave impartiality. ‘“ How could I have thought 
him handsome ?”’ she asked herself. 

“ When he had finished his meal (as tempting a 
one as she had it in her power to offer), and she 
had put the child to bed, he said, as he pushed back 
his chair: “After all, Loreeny, there's no place 
like home, is there ?”’ 

“You've had a pretty good chance to find out,” 
said Loreena, “and three years to do it in.” 

* Yes,” he said, “I’ve been a bad husband to 
“you }\ but I’m a changed man, Loreeny.” ‘* 

Loreena silently cleared the table. 

“Won't you kiss and be friends, Loreeny,” he 
asked, half timidly, yet with small doubt of the 
answer. It came very promptly. 

“ No, Claude Melnotte Brown, I will not,” said 
his wife, facing about upon him with a plate in one 
hand and a teacup in the other. “I know I’m 
married to you, and I mean to do my duty; if you 
want to come home and stay I ain’t got no objection 
so long as you behave yourself; but I draw the 
line at kissin’, Claude Melnotte Brown.” And she 
kept it drawn very sharply. . 


There never was a brighter child than little 
Claudine, and she soon grew to be the idol of her 


father’s heart. Claudine returned his love with 
interest ; for Loreena had been too stern and sor- 
rowful, as well as too busy, to be very demonstra- 
tive, and the child-nature reveled in her father’s 
caresses and wholesale indulgence. The pair went 
everywhere together, hand in hand; but if Loreena 
felt deserted and forlorn, she would not complain, 
for she knew that not only would the man have 
been flayed alive rather than lead his child into 
danger, but that he could not have had a better 
ian than little Claudine. 

“T don’t like yat smell, papa,” would at any 
moment get him past the village grocery where 
whisky was sold. It was pitiful to see how, for 
Claudine’s sake, he fought against the horrible 
craving which sometimes, it must be confessed, 
overmastered him. Even Loreena, the sternly 
just, found her eyes full of tears, once, while listen- 
ing to his pleading. “Kiss papa again, little 
woman—yjust one kiss.” 

“ Papa smells of fisty,’’ said the child, with 
exactly her mother’s manner. 

“ Not now, baby; fisty’s all gone away, and 
papa’ll never touch it again, please God.” 

He got work in the village after a while, as 
gardener and coachman to Loreenw’s friend, Min- 
nie’s mother. 

“T believe he +S a changed man,” said Loreena 
to herself, as she saw his pride and pleasure in the 
new clothes which he bought with his own money, 
and the doll-carriage for Claudine, which he had 
stinted himeelf to procure. 

When the child had run away with her new toy, 
Loreena said, gently, and with even a shade of the 
vid tenderness in her manner : 

“ Claudine thinks a deal more of that carriage 
than if I had given it to her.” 

The man looked up quickly. “ You don’t mind 
her being fond of me, Loreeny ?” 

“ Mind !” said Loreena, smiling as she had not 
smiled on him for years; ‘“ why, Claude, I thank 
God every night that my baby has a father she can 
be fond of.” 

The man’s eyes filled with tears; but his old 
dumbness was upon him, he could not speak. At 
last he said : 

“ You’ve been a good wife to me, Loreeny.”’ 

I’ve tried to be,”’ she answered. 

“ Yes,” he said, humbly; “ I don’t spose it come 
without tryin’.” 

There was another silence before he continued. 
“T never reelized how bad I'd been to you, Lo- 
reeny, not until lately.” He paused, trying to find 
utterance for the thought within him, then went on, 
hesitatingly : 

“I’ve known men, full as bad as me, go back to 
their wives, that ain't been treated as I was. For 
either the women would rare about like a kickin’ 
horse, and make things so’s the fellows wanted to 
get away again fast as possible, or else they’d hang 
about that man’s neck and slobber over him as if 
he was the Angel Gabriel hisself. Now, you didn't 
act neitherof them ways, Loreeny. I come home, 
dead beat and hungry, and you give me a supper 
fit for a king. But when you wouldn't kiss me, 
Loreeny, then I reelized how I had acted, and that 
I wasn’t fit to touch you—so | wasn’t.” 

He had spoken slowly and with difficulty, amid 
frequent pauses; his voice was choked and hoarse, 
even sullen, but Loreena understood; she had 
always understood Claude Melnotte. He waited, 
but she did not answer ; he looked at her with eyes 
of pathetic patience. “I've tried hard,” he said, 
“but you ain’t never kissed me yet, Loreeny.” 
Then his wife raised her face, which had been 
bent above her work, and he saw that the rare tears 
were falling down her cheeks. | 

“IT only tried to be fair to you,” she said, “ but 
as for kissin’ you, I could not bring myself to it— 
then. Now—”’ 

She laid aside her work, deliberately walked to 
his side, and pressed a long, fervent kiss upon his 
lips. 

“ Let bygones be bygones,” said Loreena. 

The man rose to take her in his arms. “ It’s as 
if we had just been married over again,” said 
Claude Melnotte. 


Two years later, Loreena was midway in a 
three-mile journey toward her home, when she was 
hailed by a cheerful voice, and, turning, found her- 
self face to face with Lemuel Hart. 

“My!” she said, “how you frightened me! I 
didn’t know you'd got home.” 

*“ Did you think I’d got killed on my wedding 
trip, and it was my ghost that called you,” he asked, 
laughing. 


“Well, not quite so bad as that,” she said. 
“ How's Lou?” 

He drew himself up with the conscious self-satis- 
faction of a bridegroom at such an unnecessary 
question. “She is well,” he said, smiling. 

Loreena laughed outright. “ Well, I s'pose she 
is,’ she said. “I’m coming to see her soon.” 

“So do,” he answered; “she'll be glad to see 
you.” He waited a moment, and then, in quite a 
different tone, said : , 

“She knows all about it.” 

Loreena looked at him sharply. 
say 

“She said she’d always thought you were a good 
— but she never knew you were as good as 

at.” 

Loreena laughed dryly. “Wait till she’s been 
mairied a year or so,” she said ; “ maybe she won't 
think me quite so good. Though I am perfectly 
certain,” she added, “that you'll be real good to 
her, Lem.” 

“T mean to,” he said, gravely. 

They walked on together in silence for a moment, 
then Lemuel said: “ You are a good woman, 
Loreena. When you ordered me out of your house 
that night, you taught me the best lesson I ever 
learned. It was the divorce question in a nutshell. 
I found out then how a good woman feels about 
her marriage, and how a man ought to feel 
about his, and I'll be a better husband now on 
account of it.” 

“And yet some folks think,” said Loreena, 
thoughtfully, “ that divorces ain’t wrong.” 

“It’s not that” said Lemuel; “ it’s not what is 
absolutely wrong, but what is most right—the high- 
est right that we can see or aim at.”’ 

“Ah,” said Loreena, “‘ you're a scholar, Lem; 
you've been to college, and I ain’t, but I know what 
you mean.” 

“ You taught me to mean it,” he said. 
you are a good woman, Loreena.”’ 

“I’m a happy one,” she said, smiling, “and yet 
I only tried to be fair and just to everybody.” 

She stood at her own gate to watch him as he 
walked away down the village street, and thought 
of Lou and the life that lay before her. 

“ A rich man, a scholar, and one that will never 
give her a minute’s anxiousness about him,” said 
Loreena to herself. “Some people are happy in 


this world !” 
husband coming 


‘“ What did she 


Yes, 


She turned about, and saw her 
home across the fields to his supper,-with Claudine 
clinging to his hand. “ After all,” she continued, 
‘it’s a better kind of happiness if you have a hand 
in it yourself.” 

She stood at the gate until the others came up. 
Claude Melnotte’s eyes were clear, and his bearing 
that of a man who respects himself. Loreena 
kissed him quietly, and they went into the cottage 
together. 


AMERICANIZED INDIANS. 


A remark worthy of attention was made recently by 
a lady whose position and unusual opportunities af per- 
sonal inspection make her opinion of special value. 
“IT wish that there could be a line drawn at which 
the Indians cease to be Indians and are classed among 
whites,” she said. And she gave an example of the 
way in which our Indianizing all people who have a 
drop of Indian blood in their veins works. Among thes 
pupils at a certain Western school was a girl so white 
that she was questioned as to her right to be classed 
among red women. ‘To the query how much Indian 
she was, she answered that she ehent been Indian at 
all until her mother had married her stepfather, who 
was partly Indian. 

ite blood (if any blood not cowardly may be called 
white) readily makes itself apparent. For, however 
much the whites inveigh against the red man, and 
however much horror they may express at any idea of 
a they are not only ready but eager to class 
themselves and their children among Indians whenever 
such classification means annuities or school training, 
together with board and clothing, free. 
ow, if we are going to Americanize the Indians, 
why not begin at once with those who are perhaps not 
more than one-eighth Indian, certainly not more than 
one-quarter ? 

If the brain and pluck of white men remove them 
from a state of wardship to that of freemen and 
voters, and the children of these white men are edu- 
cated at the expense of the State in which they live, 
such men being self-supporting taxpayers, three-quar- 
ters, or seven-eighths, of the nature of this dominant 
race must have its effect. Those people, children or 

rown, do not half so much deserve to be alienated 
rom the white population of the State or Territory in 
which they live as do children of foreigners born upon 
American soil. And if this latter were attempted, the 
whole country wold be up in arms, and justly. 
FRANCES C. SPARHAWK. 
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THE SERMON. 
THE DEPTH OF THE INCARNATION. 


By tHe Rev. W. N. CrarKke’? 


‘* And about the ninth hour Jesus cried with a loud voice, 


saying, Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani? that is to say} my 


God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ?’’—Matt. xxvii., 
46. 


fon: tender and holy Jesus, who had never harmed 
a soul, but had done good all his days without 
stint or limit, was nevertheless numbered with 
transgressors, and nailed to the cross. On either 
side of him hung a robber, and all round him 
thronged a scoffing crowd. The soldiers who had 
crucified him had bis clothes for their perquisite, 
and cast lots upon them before his eyes. The 
crowd taunted him with his degradation, and flung 
at him the memory of his high Messianic claims. 
They thrust at him the reproach that God had for- 
saken him: “ He trusted in God; let him deliver 
him now, if he will have him, for he said, I am the 
‘Son of God.” “If thou art the Son of God, come 
down from the cross.” “If thou art the King of 
the Jews, save thyself.” Thus did they rail at him, 
although he had prayed, when they raised him on 
the cross, “ Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” One of the two who were dying 
with him joined in the railing, but the other prayed 
and received the promise, “ To-day shalt thou be 
with me in paradise.” His mother stood beside the 
cross, and to her he spoke, committing her to the 
disciple whom he loved. ‘Then swept the darkness 
over the place, and for three long hours it hung as 
a veil over the dreadful scene. The time of dark- 
ness was time of silence ; it was as if God had ful- 
filled to him the ancient word, “ Thou shalt hide me 
secretly in a pavilion from the strife of tongues.” 
In silence he suffered, and silence fell with the 
darkness upon the scoffing crowd about him. Just 
when the darkness rolled away and the light of day 
resumed its natural dominion, just then he spoke, 
not in a whisper or a murmur, but in a full voice, 
erying out from a breaking heart, “ My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me ?” 

The words came from the Scriptures, from the 
Psalter, the holy psalm-book of God’s ancient 
people, from the opening of the Twenty-second 
Psalm. It was from that Psalm that the scoffers 
quoted when they said, “He trusted in God; let 
him deliver him now if he will havehim.” Inthat 
Psalm it was written, “They part my garments 
among them, and cast lots upon my vesture.” And 
now the sufferer, in turn, found the words of that 
Psalm most appropriate to express what filled his 
soul to overflowing. Out from his full and break- 
ing heart now burst the words with which the Psalm- 
ist began his sad yet not altogether hopeless song, 
“ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 
What the Psalmist meant by them is plain enough, 
though we need not dwell upon it now atlength. He 
meant that God had allowed him to suffer without 
the sense of His own helpful presence, and he cried 
out in amazement that his God, his own God, should 
fail to be found of him in his sore extremity. The 
depths of the dying Saviour’s experience are veiled 
from us by a darkness deeper than that which cov- 
ered his cross; yet perhaps we may find the darkness 
rolling away somewhat and revealing what lies 
beneath, if we look reverently into what these words 
lay open to us of the experience of his soul. 

I. It is plain, in the first place, that in the ex- 
perience from which these words came forth our 
Saviour lost the sense of his unity with God. 

This is too plain to be questioned. In fact, this 
is only another way of saying what he himself said. 
It only restates his utterance. “My God, my 
God,” he called him: he felt that unity with God 
belonged to him, but he could not find it as a 
present fact—the sense of it was lost and gone. 
He felt after it, but did not find it. He felt him- 
self alone. He had lost the sense of his unity with 
God. If we wish to go deeper in understanding 
this, the main point for us to take to heart is, how 
much it meant to him to lose the sense of his unity 
with God. 

His sense of his unity with God was grounded 
in two facts: one is his actual unity with God, his 
divinity, his deity; and the other is his human 
goodness, his virtue, piety, fellowship with God in 
his human life. On the one hand, he came forth 
from God when he came into the world, and he 
knew it. He was perfectly aware that he possessed 
a unity with God that did not belong to men; that 
he was one with God in the very heart and center 
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of his being, through the mysterious fact of the 
Incarnation. And then, on the other hand, he 
lived a life of perfect fellowship with God, within 
the limits of humanity. In his home at Nazareth 
and at his daily work; in his later activity among 
the men of Israel, teaching, healing, helping; in 
his secret thoughts and his hours of prayer; in his 
purposes, his words, his fulfillment of his plans, his 
work and influence—in all things, he had lived 
near to his Father, and had always had a heart 
open to him. He had lived a human life of such 
fellowship with God as corresponded to his deeper 
divine unity with God. Thus, whether he looked 
upon himself as Son of God or as Son of man, he 
always lived and had his being in true, full, un- 
broken, satisfactory oneness with God, his heavenly 
Father. His essential divinity was the foundation, 
and his perfect human goodness carried with it the 
completion of his perfect unity with God. 

There is no reason to suppose that this unity was 
ever in any manner interfered with or found un- 
satisfactory while he was living among men. We 
find the evidence of its genuineness and unbroken 
strength in the record of his life. How full are 
his own utterances, in the Fourth Gospel, of this 
sense of unity! “I came down from heaven, not 
to do my own will, but the will of him that sent 
me.” “ He that sent me is with me; the Father 
hath not left me alone; for I do always those 
things that please him.” “Ye shall leave me 
alone, and yet I am not alone, because the Father 
is with me.” “ Whatsoever I speak, even as the 
Father said unto me, sol speak.” “ Asthe Father 
gave me commandment, even so I do.” “I and 
the Father are one.” The Father said at first, 
“Thou art my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased,” and the Son said at last, “ All things that 
are mine are thine, and thine are mine.” In the 
garden, on the fatal night, he said, “‘ Thinkest 
thou that I cannot now pray to my Father, and he 
shall give me more than twelve legions of angels?” 
In the garden, that night, his prayer was, “ Thy will 
be done.” From first to last, from his earliest 
consciousness of God to this last hour, he and his 
Father were one in spirit and in will, and he always 
knew it to be so. The unity was not merely a 
fact known to his mind ; it was a fact always pres- 
ent to his consciousness. He felt it, he was aware 
of it, he walked in his oneness with God as in an 
atmosphere. He never had to feel after God, for 
he always felt him. 

Always until now: but now, on the cross, it was 
gone, this sense of unity with his Father. He could 
not feel God present to him, and when he sought 
to feel him, and felt after him, he could not find 
him. “ Behold, I go forward, but he is not there ; 
and backward, but I cannot perceive him; on the 
left hand, where he doth work, but I cannot behold 
him ; he hideth himself on the right hand, that I 
cannot see him.” In all the trials and sufferings 
of that life wherein he had been despised and 
rejected of men, this conscious presence of G | 
been his refuge and his comfort, a refuge that h 
never failed him, and a comfort that was always 
sure; but now, on the cross, when his soul was 
sorrowful even unto death, and his agony was inex- 
pressible, refuge failed him, and comfort there was 
none. Alone, he was suffering; and the fact that 
he was thus unnaturally alone, and could not find 
his accustomed strength and sustaining in his God, 
was the deepest element in the suffering of the 
hour. 

Something like this is what it must have meant 
to him to lose the sense of his unity with God. 
These few and feeble words may perhaps open to 
us a narrow glimpse into the meaning of a state of 
mind in which our Saviour could not find the pres- 
ence that had always sustained him. 

II. With a fact so sad and startling before us, 
we reach out after an explanation of it. We may 
never obtain a complete explanation, and we must 
be content to leave much of mystery hanging about 
this great experience. Yet the conditions of the 
case give us some true light upon the meaning. Do 
we ask why he lost the sense of his unity with God ? 
It was lost in the overwhelming sense that then 
possessed him of his unity with men. 

Unity with men was as natural and necessary to 
Christ as unity with God. This unity, like that, 
was grounded in the Incarnation. When God 
entered into humanity, it was true and genuine man 
that he became. Indeed, was he not more true 
and genuine man than any other man that ever 
lived? The true, unspoiled type of humanity ap- 
peared in him. He was all that man was meant to 
be, and all that rightly belongs to man was found 
in him. He loved to call himself the Son of man, 


| for he thought of himself as One born to the race 


of man, as well as born into it. Being true man, 
he areal and genuine unity with men, 
and with all who bear the human nature. His was 
no fiction of humanity ; the Word was made flesh 
and dwelt among us; he was truly a man, one of 
us, our Brother. 

These two unities are simply the two sides of that 
mysterious but real ‘fact, the Incarnation. Christ 
was God incarnate, and therefore one with God. 
He was God incarnated into humanity, and there- 
fore one with men. The one unity was as natural 
and necessary as the other. But the unity that he 
possessed with men—how much did this involve ? 
What did it mean to him? If we could enter into 
the truth regarding this, we should go far into hid- 
den things, and understand much that seems mys- 
terious. 

The closest instances of unity that we know in 
human life we may find instructive and helpful 
here. We know some illustrations of very close 
and intimate union between persons. The closest 
are found in the family. The unity of husband 
and wife, when it is the best that it can be, and the 
whole of rich heart and life goes into it, is a very 
profound and significant unity. When it has come 
to exist, neither party has really any separate in- 
terests ; neither has any interest or life that is not 
the other's. Each takes all that was the other’s. 
Neither heart keeps itself out from beneath any load 
that the other bore before the two became one, or 
any that comes upon the other now. But this is 
not like the unity of our Saviour with humanity, 
for this is an equal unity—two equal souls coming 
together to share their strength and bear each other’s 
burdens. Christ, on the other hand, is greater than 
men: he is richer in nature, more profound in life 
and feeling, mightier in all spiritual energies. He 
is one of us, but at the same time he is God as one of 
us. The unity that may exist between him and men 
cannot be like that of husband and wife; it must 
be rather like that of parent and child. Here is a 
unity as rich and deep and practical as the other, 
and even more truly vital, while yet it is more un- 
equal, with more taking of burdens on one side, and 
more of having burdens borne on the other. The 
nature of the tie is such that by no possibility can 
the burdens, wants, losses, perils, miseries of the 
child keep off from the heart and life of the parent. 
The richer and truer the relation, the more surely 
and fully do all the woes and burdens of the poorer 
and weaker one go over to the greater and stronger. 
There is no escaping it, except by lowering the 
quality of the relation and being false to its high- 
est demands. A parent upon whom the burdens of 
the child do not come may be an actual parent in 
the flesh, but does not fulfill the meaning of parent- 
hood in the spirit. Unity of person with person 
implies the sharing of all burdens, wants, and dan- 
gers, the pressing upon the stronger spirit of all the 
burdens of the weak. It is not merely sympathy 
that does it. The entering of one into the lot of 
another is not the work of sympathy alone, as every 
husband and every wife knows full well, and every 
parent better still: it is a part of the very relation 
itself ; unity implies it and cannot exist without it, 
and sympathy is only one of the forms of the union, 
one of the means by which it is brought to pass. 

If this is the nature of the case, what will come 
to pass when Christ, the incarnate God, comes into 
a vital unity with men? He will bear their burdens. 
He cannot help it. Not by sympathy merely on 
the one hand, and not, on the other, by any arbi- 
trary or special appointment to the task, the Christ 
will take and have upon him the burdens of men. 
He will feel them as his own. He will feel them, 
in the greatness and depth of his being, as men 
themselves cannot feel them. The burdens of 
mankind, whatever they may be, will press upon 
his soul as if they were properly and originally his 
own. This is what unity with men will mean, 
must mean, to him ; it will bring the whole weight 
of their load upon him. 

And now let us remember what we all know, that 
the burden of humanity is a burden of sin. Sin is 
the great and dreadful fact in the life of mankind, 
which has made the deepest of human troubles and 
had the most terrible effect upon human destiny. 
This is the cloud that darkens the day, this the 
burden that crushes out the life. Not merely the 
guilt of sin, and not merely the defiling power of 
sin, and not merely the punishment of sin, but sin, 
with its guilt and its defilement and its penalty, sin 
as a fact in the world, sin as an all-darkening evil— 
this is the t woe of mankind. And when the 
Christ of God comes, in the helpful spirit of love, 
into real unity with men, this is the burden that must 
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fall with crushing weight upon him. He cannot 
keep it off from his heart and soul. He will feel it 
as if it were his own; not, indeed, with literal 
remorse, which cannot be transferred, any more than 
the history of transgression or the guilt of personal 
acts can be transferred, but with that profound and 
indescribable sense of possession which parents are 
not strangers to, which comes as a part of genuine 
identification and unity between one who is needy and 
one who can help, and which remorse itself cannot 
surpass in intensity and bitterness. He will feel sin 
as man never felt it ; for he will feel it as if it were 
his own, and yet with a pure heart, a saving love, 
and a soul in perfect unity of fellowship with God. 

This twofold unity of Christ, with God and with 
men, grounded in the Incarnation—this was the 
great significant fact of his life. This made him 
the mediator. In this lay the possibility of bring- 
ing men back to fellowship with God.. He was one 
with both. 

The sense of this unity with men our Saviour 
carried all through his life. We need not seek to 
know how it first came into his consciousness ; we.are 
sure that when he went out to do his work of bless- 
ing to men he had it and it controlled him. He 
felt for the men whom he touched, and he felt with 
them. As atrue mother to a little child never lives 
an hour without the thought of her child’s necessities 
haunting her heart, so Jesus never lived an hour, 
after his life had come to its full meaning, without 
feeling the human race upon him, with all its 
burdens of need, and especially of sin. He bore 
our griefs and carried our sorrows. He bore our 
sins. The weight of it all pressed upon him. He 
had become identified with this sinful race by so 
vital a unity that no burden that really rested upon it 
could possibly remain off from him. Thus wherever 
he went he always bore the consciousness of our sins, 
the sense of our guilt, the shame of our defilement, 
the certainty of our punishment. In his soul he 
always confessed and condemned our guilt, blushed 
for our defilement, and justified the punishment of 
our sins. These were his habitual, constant 
thoughts, this was the feeling with which he re- 
garded men, all through his life. He knew that he 
was himself involved in our lot by the Incarnation, 
so that our burden must of necessity fall upon him, 
and he would not have it otherwise. He loved us 
with a saving love. He welcomed the burden, in 
order that by his bearing it we might be set free ; 
and he carried it, consciously, all the days of his 
life. 

All through his life he was able to carry this 
unity in equipoise, as it were, with his unity with 
his Father. Terrible as it was to be thus joined 
to a race of lost men, the sense of this unity was 
balanced by that other consciousness of his oneness 
with God, and he was sustained in bearing it. 
Never was he overcome by this consciousness of 
being one with sinners. Never until now upon the 
cross; but now, in this final hour, the sense of his 
unity with a world of sinful men swept over his 
soul with so dreadful and desolating a power as to 
obscure his sense of unity with God. His brethren 
were now so present to him that he could not find 
his Father. The sinfulness of men so overwhelmed 
his spirit that he felt in vain after the wonted sense 
of a present and sustaining God. 

Is this so surprising, after all? All his life he 
had been in contact with sin, but never as now. 
Sin had broken forth against him, not in its ordi- 
nary forms, but in a manner that gave it deeper 
and more malignant semen than it had ever 
found before. Now sinful men were killing God 
incarnate. They were killing him for his goodness. 
This was the rage of deicide, the scornful, wrath- 
fal, murderous rejection of the manifested charac- 
ter, kingdom, and work of God. And he, the 
murdered One, was bound by the tie of a vital 
union with this race that was doing the worst of 
murders. He was so profoundly one with them 
that all the burden of their sin pressed upon him. 
He felt the evil of his brethren as if it were his 
own. He felt it all the more because they did not 
feel it, because they malignantly gloried in that 
which broke his heart. He loved them so that he 
would not throw off the horrid burden if he could, 
for he had come to save them, and this sharing 
with them was the price of the accomplishment of 
his saving purpose. What wonder that now, while 
the blood of such murder was flowing from his 
veins, the sense of his own unity with such a race 
swept over him as the darkness had swept over the 

of crucifixion, blotting out the light of the sun 

m the heavens? What wonder that man seemed 


to him at that hour to be sin itself, and union with 
man to be identification with sin, and nothing more ? 


What wonder that he seemed to himself as one 
whelmed beneath overpowering water-floods, for 
whom the upper world had no existence? He felt 
sin including him in its sweep of power—sin with 
its depth, its strength, its guilt, its shame, its devil- 
ishness, its doom ; he had cast in his lot with it; 
with it he was identified. With the true heart, in 
perfect fellowship with God, he utterly hated it and 
condemned it, and yet with it he was absolutely 
identified. What wonder that he found himself 
alone with sin ; that such a sense of his unity with 
men blotted out his sense of unity with God? The 
miracle—the impossibility rather—would have been 
wrought if, with all this upon him, he had been 
able to look up freely into the face of his heavenly 
Father and perceive the eternal love and approval 
beaming down upon the well-beloved Son. This 
was the crisis of the Incarnation. When he was 
in the depth of his identification with us sinful men, 
he could not rise in spirit to the height of his unity 
with the holy God. This sin into which he had 
entered, these iniquities which he had made his 
own by living identification with the guilty, bore 
him down, out of sight of the throne of God, out of 
sight of the shining of his Father’s love. The con- 
demnation of that mass of sin was present to his 
soul, and under it he seemed to have gone down to 
deeps where God was invisible. When hespoke, it 
was not to utter any sense of unity with his Father ; 
it was to ery out from the depth of his unity with 
sinful men, in horror at the absence of that con- 
sciousness which had always before sustained him: 
“ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ?” 
For his heart was as true as ever to his God, and 
he knew that he was now doing, more profound] 
than ever before, the thing that pleased Him: all 
the more strange and intolerable was it, therefore, 
that this unity with man, so deep and terrible, and 
this mass of sin, so dark and heavy, should have 
swept across his soul and broken off his conscious- 
ness that he still was one with God. 


And now we are all hastening, it may be, to ask 
just how all this was effective in working our sal- 
vation, and just what place it occupies in the theory 
of our Saviour’s effort and success for us; and per- 
haps we are ready with our short and easy an- 
swers. May God cure us of our omniscience! 
This is only asingle glimpse, from a single point of 
view, into the mysterious depths of the soul of 
Christ in the hour of the cross. After all our 
glimpses and all our gazing, those depths will still 
remain mysterious, and no theory that we may 
frame will bring us the full meaning of God’s in- 
terposition in Christ to save us. There is another 
view of this great fact more profitable for us than 
it would be to turn to the theory of redemption 
now. As we leave the subject, listen to the strong 
and tender personal appeal with which our Sav- 
iour’s ery of agony comes to our hearts. 

We have seen our Saviour Christ, who is God 
incarnate, God and man, bearing in his person the 
secret of unity with God on the one hand and with 
us on the other. We have seen him carrying this 
twofold unity in his consciousness through his life, 
knowing always that he was one with God, and 
that he was one with us poor sinful men. We 
have seen him losing one of these two conscious- 
nesses of unity and fellowship for the sake of the 
other. Now see, with adoring gratitude, which it 
was that he lost and which hekept. We never see 
our tender and holy Saviour losing sight of us that 
he may possess in its fullness his unity of fellowship 
with God; but we do see him going where he loses 
the sense of his fellowship with God for the sake of 
fulfilling the purpose of his fellowship and unity 
with us. His fellowship with God never calls him 
away from us sinners, but his unity with us sinners 
carries him away from the consciousness of his fel- 
lowship with God. It is just as Paul wrote to the 
Philippians : our Saviour Christ never thought of 
his equality with God as something to be used in 
any manner for himself. It was his privilege, his 
right, his nature, but even this privilege and right 
he would not grasp, or use as a means of grasping 
any peace or glory for himself. Even this, the 
eternal privilege of his nature, he would forego. 
He would place himself where he could not have it; 
he would let it pass away from him; he would lose 
sight even of the face of his Father, but he would 
net lose sight of the sinners whom he was seeking 
to save. He set the joy of saving us above the joy 
of conscious fellowship with God. He came down 
where we were, under our burden ; he took our sin 
and woe into his soul; he let our evil do its worst 
upon him; he suffered our darkness to sweep be- 
tween his holy soul and his holy Father. He 


would not leave us for the light of his Father's face ; 
he would lose the light of his Father’s face for us. 

There is no need to dwell upon the fact—it tells 
its own story. What love is here! what purpose! 
what intensity and strength! Surely, when he set 
out to seek that which was lost, his heart was set 
upon seeking till he should find it. No matter 
what wilderness the way might lead him through, he 
would find and save. What a pledge is here of all 
good that men, his brethren, can need! He who 
has done this for us will never leave nor forsake us. | 
But let our hearts not fail to be open to him. That 
One should do this for us and we not care—this is 
the great and horrible thing at which heaven and 
earth may well stand amazed. Let his cross draw 
us all tohim. Let him have his way with us, since 
he has gone so far and 2o low for us, and bring us 
back into the fellowship of the Father and the Son. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS 
[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The 
iristian Union, a stamp, will re- 
etther throug columns 0 sonal 
Lan, will be given as 


1. What reason is there for accepting as sacred or infalli- 
ble or inspired the writings of men who, as in the Gospels and 
the Acts, claim to be no more than fallible men giving an 
account of what they remember of incidents that occurred, 
_—— years before, because “it seemed good ”’ to them to 


2. In the case of the Epistles, why do we accept as beyond 
question the teachings of men who confessedly did not always 
ree among themselves, who were all mistaken in expecting 

e second coming of Christ in their day, and the chief of 
whom gave advice which, if followed, would have brought 
the world to a speedy termination? (1 Cor. vii., 8.) 

3. Why are we willing to — without question the de- 
cisions of the council that compiled the New Testament as a 
whole, receiving as it did some of the manuscripts which had 
been preserved from the early days, as inspired, and reject- 
ing others as worthless ? 

4. Was not this council similar in character to others that 
afterward formulated the doctrines of the Komish Church, 
whose decisions we reject ? E. D. 

1. The subject, Christ, is what imparts inspiration to 
the writers. Their record is the glass through which 
we view him. It is not free from imperfections, but a 
sufficient medium for the Light of the world to shine 
through with inspiring power. 2. We accept them 
simply as filled with the Spirit of Christ to be interpret- 
ers of his way. There is no proof of their infallibility 
in things not essential to salvation. 1 Cor. vii., 8, is a 
direction to particular persons in a peculiar commu- 
=“. not a universal rule. We do not know the case 
well enough to criticise it. 3. “ The Council” (as at 
Carthage, A.D. 397,419) merely did what more modern 
councils have done. It did not “compile,” but merely 
ratified the compilation long before made by general 
and spontaneous action in receiving the apostolic writ- 
ings as sacred. ‘The present canon is found almost as 
complete as now in a list as early as a.p. 160 or 170, 
called, from the name of its discoverer, the Canon of 
Muratori. 4. Even if so, the fact, after the foregoing 
statement, would be irrelevant. 

I have been a member of the Rev. Henry van Dyke’s 
church for several years until quite recently. I have under- 
stood him to be a firm believer in the inspiration of the Bible. 
How can such belief be harmonized with the assertion (made 
in his ** No Infants in Hell’’) that the command to destroy 
the Amalekites, **man and woman, infant and suckling,” 
n-ver proceeded from a holy God? I am familiar with the 
teachings of ‘The Christian Union with reference to the falli- 
bility ot the Bible, ete. But if the ‘thus saith the Lord,” 
so plainly stated by Samuel, cannot be relied on as a verita- 
ble command of God, how are we to know what is veritable ? 
If Paul was mistaken about the time of the second coming of 
the Lord Jesus, how can we be sure he was right in all his 
statements of doctrine? Are we right to say, Better believe 
the Bible untrue than believe that God would command or 
sanction what our moral sense condemns as wrong ? 

** Nothing can be good in Him 
Which evil is in me.”’ E. A. C. P. 


Whom can we believe if not Samuel ? might be a fit 
question for his contemporaries, but not for us who 
have received Christ’s teachings of God as our Father. 
Everything in the Bible, or elsewhere, must be tried 
before the judgment seat of Christ. As to Paul’s mis- 
take in thinking the advent of Christ at hand, Jesus 
had expressly said that the time was not to be known 
(Matt. xxiv., 36; Actsi. 7). We do not say, “ Better 
believe the Bible untrue than,” ete., but some particular in 
the Bible, ete. That is not the Bible, practically, which 
is corrected by the main teaching of the Bible. Dr. van 
Dyke seems to us to believe thoroughly in the inspira- 
tion of the Bible. You must understand that Christian 
scholars generally discard the notion of the infallibility 
of all statements in the Bible, while confessing its in- 
spiration. 


1. Please state-reasons for objecting to repeat in the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, ** He descended into hell’ (or Hades, or place of 
departed spirits). 2. Do you deem it essential to have a 
belief as to where Christ did descend to? 3. Where, in your 
eginion, is the ** place of departed spirits’ that Peter writes 
about ? poe 


1. We object to the word “hell” in this connection 
because, as Dr. Schaff says, “it is apt to mislead,” and 
excludes the important fact—the only one which we 
certainly know of the mysterious interval between 
Christ’s death and resurrection—that he was “ in para- 
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dise,” as he said to the penitent robber. 2. If beyond 
the above fact, no. 3. We have no opinion about it. 


1. Please give me the best authors (most concise and 
convincing) on the questions of future probation and con- 
ditional immortality. 2. Please also give me the 8 
office address of Lyman Abbott. H. O. P. 

1. “The Extinction of Evil,” by the Rev. Dr. Peta- 
vel, of Geneva, Switzerland (C. H. Woodman, Boston ; 
75 cents). 2. Christian Union office, or Brooklyn, 


1. What kind of wine was in common use as a drink among 
the Jews—fermented or unfermented ? 2. Is the drinking 
of wine forbidden in the Bible? 3. Where do we find Bible 
prohibition? 4. What small treatise on Bible wine can you 
recommend as a candid and non-vartisan work? G. W. W. 


1. Fermented. 2. Not drinking (except in special 
cases : as priests on duty, Nazarites, and persons under 
the obligation of charity toward the weak), but excessive 
drinking. 3. See Lev. x., 9, Num. vi., 3, Rom. xiv., 21, 
as specimens. Many passages forbid excessive drink- 
ing. 4. “Communion Wine,” by the Rev. Dr. Jewett 
(The Church Review Association, New York ; 25 cts.). 


If a Christian whose rule is to give one-tenth of his income 
to the Lord should, on account of the failing health and 
straitened circumstances of his father, send that tenth to 
him, could it be considered as devoted to the Lord’s ah ? 


Certainly. Not to do so would be doing what Jesus 
censures in Mark vii., 11, 12. See also 1 Tim. v., 8. 


G. F. S. wishes to supplement our recently expressed opin- 
ion as to the “ angels ’’ of the churches in the Kevelation of 
John by the opinion of Godet and Schaff, that the word de- 
notes the bishops, or pastors, of the churches. 


1. What firm in this country are agents for the publications 
of Sampson Low and other English houses? 2. Are works 
imported from abroad, either in large or small quantities, 
for college libraries subject to duty in New York, if ad- 
dressed to the college ? 

1. Harper & Brothers are the special representatives 
of Sampson Low & Co.; many English houses have 
branches in this city—Macmillans, Longmans & 
Green, Routledge, Warne, etc. Scribner & Welford, 
of this city, deal extensively in English books. 2. Such 
books come in duty free, after certain formalities are 


complied with. 


1. Will you please tell me from which of Wordsworth’s 
poems this is taken : 
‘** The light which never was, by Jand or sea,”’ 
and what it means? 2. Can some one tell me of an inex- 
ae collection of poems for recitation, not for school chil- 
ren 
_ 1. The meaning is explained by the context : 


‘** The light that never was, on sea or land, 
The consecration and the Poet’s dream.”’ 


From the poem “ Suggested by a Picture of Peele 
Castle in a Storm.” 


for the ** Bohn Library ”’ 
o is agent for the publi- 
here can 

s of 


1. Who is agent in this count 
series of translations, etc.? 2. 
cations of Sampson Low, of London? 3. 
translations of the French classics, especially the wor 
Moliére, Racine, and Corneille, be obtained ? 
PERPLEXITY. 


1. Seribner & Welford, New York. 2. Harper & 


Bros. 3. Consult any good bookseller. 


Where can be found the original and correct version of 
the *“‘ Quaker motto,” so often printed in so many different 
forms? I have never seen it twice alike, but remember it 
about as follows: A ates | Quaker once wrote -‘‘|1 expect 
to pass through this world but once ; any kind word, there- 
fore, that I can say, or any kind deed that 1 can do to any 
fellow-being, let me do it now ; let me not defer it - i. 


it, for I shall not pass this way again. : 


Some essayist (my memory is almost positive that it is 
Lowell) writes an imaginary sketch of a meeting between 
Homer and David, with a friendly interchange of songs upon 
similar subjects. I fail to find the article in my volumes of 
Lowell; can some one tell me where it is to be — ; ul 


Reicious News. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE. 


By Grirris, D.D. 


bbw staple material of the average “lesson 
helps” to the study of the International Les- 
sons needs freshening up. It will hardly be dis- 
puted that there is room for improvement in the 
kind of literature made use of by the rank and file 
-of the Sunday-school teachers. One is constantly 
reminded of the classic story—located, like many 
other good stories, in divers places—about the 
boarding-school boys and Lent. When asked to 
confer by themselves and point out the one luxury 
that should disappear from the tables during the 
forty days of light diet, they unanimously and with 
amazing promptness voted to dispense with hash. 
In the study of the Bible there is manifest a gen- 
eral and resolute determination to get nearer the 
originals, and to enjoy the freshness of thought that 
comes from close acquaintance with what is most 


ancient, and therefore fresh. Manifold as are the 
agencies for the study of the Bible now in opera- 
tion, there is yet room for improvement; and it is 
not surprising that another step forward in the 
right direction has been most heartily welcomed. 
Leading Biblical scholars all over the country, and 
of all shades of denominational opinion, have rallied 
heartily to form the American Institute of Sacred 
Literature. Its object is a simple one; viz., to 
furnish aid toward a more general and accurate 
knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. The Institute 
is no sudden outcrop or flashing phenomenon ; it is 
an evolution of the Hebrew Correspondence and 
Summer Schools with which Professor William R. 
Harper’s name has been so justly associated. Hence 
the new enterprise starts with a heri In its 
vigorous life, even as a baby, it will be blessed with 
a good constitution. Among its fifteen directors 
we find the names of President Andrews, of Brown 
University ; Professor J. H. Thayer, of Cambridge; 
Professor W. J. Beecher, of Auburn; Dean Edward 
T. Bartlett, of Philadelphia; Bishop John H. Vin- 
cent; Professor W. R. Harper; G. B. Stevens, of 
Yale; G. S. Burroughs, of Amherst ; C. R. Brown, 
of Newton Center, Mass. ; E. L. Curtis, of Chicago; 
M. S. Terry, of Evanston, Ill.; M. D. Buell, of 
Boston. Two or three are yet to be chosen. Pro- 
fessor Harper will be the Principal of Schools. 

The associate membership numbers over one 
hundred and fifty professors and scholarly min- 
isters who have responded heartily to the call to 
lend their names and influence to this movement 
to improve, enlarge, and deepen the whole field of 
Biblical study. The prospectus thus outlines the 
work to be done: 


“The American Institute of Sacred Literature has 
been organized with the single purpose of furnishing 
aid toward a more general and a more accurate knowl- 
edge of the Sacred Scriptures. Everything which bears 
directly upon the subject of the Bible will be included 
within the scope of its work. Its aim will be toencour- 
age and promote the philological, literary, historical, 
and exegetical study of the Scriptures by means of 
such instrumentalities as shall be found practicable. 
In accordance with this aim the work of the Institute 
will include the study of : (1) Biblical Hebrew, Ara- 
mai¢, and Greek; (2) Languages cognate with the 
Hebrew—e. g., Syriac, Assyrian, Arabic; (3) The 
Bible in the original tongues ; (4) The Bible in the 
ancient versions—e. 8 the a ae the Vulgate ; 

ld estament—in 


(5) the Bible—both and New ng- 
lish ; (6) Biblical Literature, Biblical History, and 
Biblical Theology.” 


When one looks in detail at the scheme, with its 
thirty or more courses, he is at first almost bewil- 
dered at the riches, and wonders whether he is in 
Germany or the United States. Yet the lines of 
work are as definite as those on a surveyor’s plot, 
and all are under the direction of a competent field- 
marshal. On February 14, 1881, Professor Harper 
mailed his first batch of Hebrew lesson-papers to 
twenty persons. By September, 1883, he was 
teaching, with the good help of the United States 
mails, five hundred persons. In 1886 courses in 
Arabic and Assyrian were announced, and in 
1887 advanced courses in Hebrew and Aramaic. 
There seems little doubt that the Institute will soon 
have thousands of students under its charge, and 
this without trenching upon the theological semi- 
naries or other agencies of Biblical knowledge. 
The work to be done is among non-professionals, 
Sunday-school teachers, church workers, college or 
school graduates, and, in short, all who want to get 
near the fountains of Biblical knowledge. Every 
minister of the Gospel who wishes to cultivate more 
intelligence in his audience, to educate and lift up 
the general public, to encourage the people to care 
less for the traditions of the scribes and Pharisees, 
and to value more the Word of God, will heartil 
approve of such an object as that which this Insti- 
tute sets forth as its aim. Rightly directed, this 
enterprise must, under God’s blessing, become a 
powerful spiritual ally to the churches. While 
intellectual knowledge of the Bible does not in itself 
minister to spirituality, and while critical study has 
its perils, a closer acquaintance with the Holy 
Scriptures by devout and reverent teachers must 
mean a genuine and abiding revival of religion and 
direct upbuilding of the Church of Christ. 

In Japan, as has been well said by Baron Hiibner, 
“appreciation of art has penetrated even to the 
common people.” May it be the boast of the 
future American that a knowledge of the Bible and 
appreciation of its matchless literature and saving 
truths have penetrated every household in our 
beloved country ! 

SHawmut CuHuRCH, TREMONT STREET, 

Boston. 


A CRIME AGAINST SOCIETY. 
By Proressor G. B. Wiiicox. 


T is a crime committed under forms of law. It 

is pore & increasing. And there seem to be 
few to rebuke it. 

Not a few princely bequests have been made, in 
recent years, to various forms of beneficence. But 
often, no sooner is the will probated and the grate- 
ful joy of the public awakened, than heirs attempt, 
by some legal quibble, to break the will, defeat the 
benevolent purpose, and clutch the whole fund for 
themselves. The general remark of the press, on 
the occasion, is that the public loss is much to be 
regretted, and that the philanthropist would have 
done well to be his own executor, donate the fund 
in his lifetime, and avoid the perils of the law. 
The unmitigated iniquity of the assault on the will 
is allowed to pass with little notice. 

One of the worst features of such a conspiracy 
is its ingratitude. The same liberality which cared 
for the public, in most cases, provided for the rela- 
tives. Often it has lifted them from poverty to 
comfort, and the very means that have relieved 
them they use for a legal onset on the will of their 
benefactor. It is Asop’s viper, stinging the same 
bosom that warmed him into life. 

Another feature of the matter is that these heirs 
are not, generally, near relatives. The children of 
a deceased philanthropist have commonly the filial 
reverence to respect his wishes. Instances there 
have been in which a father has left either a vul- 
nerable will or only an unwritten wish to aid 
some philanthropic enterprise. But the widow and 
children have cordially and promptly fulfilled his 
desire. The conspirators are generally nephews 
and nieces, or still more distant relatives of a child- 
less testator. No such idle sentiment as affection 
or veneration do they allow to interfere with their 
“rights.” The deceased was to them simply the 
holder of a bonanza, for the opening of which they 
have long been waiting. Said a slippery trades- 
man to his pastor, after a searching serman, “ Please 
remember, sir, that religion is religion, and busi- 
ness is business.” With an edge as keen do the 
divide between all delicate and embarrassing feel. 
ing, on the one side, and a thrifty policy on the 
other. 

Here are two companion pictures. Both are from 
real life. Both are, in every particular, authentic. 

A mother expired in giving birth to her babe. 
The babe lived, if at all, but a moment or two. 
The title to a fortune of $100,000 depended on the 
question whether the infant had drawn a single 
breath. If no, a maiden sister would receive the 
money. If yes, it would go to others. No witness 
but sister happened to be present at the birth. 
And she promptly and deliberately stated that she 
was confident that she saw a slight heaving of the 
breast of the child. 

That is the first case. Now for the second. A 
gentleman, with wife but without children, in an 
Eastern State was resolved on a beneficent use of 
his large fortune. But he feared the legal heirs of 
himself and his wife. After devising a large sum to 
his relatives, therefore, he added, as a penalty of 
any attempt to break his will, a provision for the 
forfeiture of all benefit from the estate. His widow, 
who survived him, and was as eager as he to carry 
out his beneficent plans, was beset by the same 
fears as himself. In the hope of appeasing these 
heirs, therefore, she first added liberally to the pro- 
vision made for them by her husband, and then 
proceeded to distribute her estate, during her own 
life, for beneficent uses. 

Meanwhile the heirs, seeing the coveted prize 
disappearing, were sedulous in both attentions and 
solicitations. No word of endearment, no assur- 
ance of love and esteem, was spared. 

But at her death her noble work was still in- 
complete. And, at once, the heirs assailed her 
will, and, with it, what was left of the estate. In 
the suit that followed, though they had lavished on 
her every term of respect and affection, they went 
successively to the witness-stand to declare that she 
was an old imbecile, incapable of intelligently con- 
veying her estate. 

From these two pictures in contrast the reader 
can draw his own moral. 

One of the lawyers defending the will, in this 
last case, pictured, with startling vividness, the im- 
aginary scene of the departed benefactress return- 
ing to appear among these plaintiffs and point them 
first to their former professions of respect and then 
to their present testimony. But it only moved their 
merriment. ‘“ Dead men tell no tales.” 


| 
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The true character of such transactions is masked 
by their technical legitimacy. They are conducted 
under forms of law. Heirs are clayning only their 
legal rights. If a compound, such as are these 
conspiracies, of ingratitude and rapacity had, like 
other crimes, some recognized name set on it as a 
brand, the wholesome effect would be invaluable. 
“Names are things.” They carry power. They 
pillory an iniquity for the scorn of the world. A 
falsely reproachful name has often crippled even a 

cause. But when truth goes with the stigma, 
it is as the touch of fire. 

It was the shrewd remark of a fine judge of hu- 
man nature, “If you would put a man’s charac- 
ter to the test, divide an estate with him.” When 

eat accumulations have been made through years 
by the toil of another, and when, without a stroke 
of labor, by a little tergiversation, or by only taking 
advantage of some slight legal quibble, you can 

luck a whole fortune as ripe fruit falling into your 
85 the temptation is too strong for any average 
virtue. 

With quarrels and litigations between heirs 
neither of whom stands for any interest but his 
own, the public has no concern. But a plot to 
defeat, whether by illegal or legal means, the plain 
intent of a testator to benefit the world, is, and ought 
to be branded as, a nefarious crime against society. 
The streams of beneficence flowing from the rich to 
the poor are not so many nor so full that it is a slight 
matter to divert them for the ends of private greed. 
“He that withholdeth corn,” says the Wise Man, 
aiming at “corners” in the necessaries of life, “ the 
people shall curse him.” So with them who lay 
hands, for themselves, on the charity that would 
build the college, the asylum, or the hospital. 

Every great wrong done under forms of law 
reduces the publié respect for law and weakens its 
authority. In that regard it is worse than an ille- 
galinjury. For that reagon this wholesale plunder- 
ing of estates consecrated to the common welfare 
ought to feel the ban of public indignation. It re- 
quires a more robust virtue vigorously to hate the 
wrong than merely to love the right. And not till 
this legal robbery is smitten with such hate will it 
meet with any check. 

CuicaGo THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN. 
DEDICATION OF THE NEW BUILDING. 


The new six-story Methodist se and Mission 
building in this city, the home of the book Concern, 
was dedicated on Tuesday night of last week. Besides 
the devotional exercises there were addresses by General 
Clinton B. Fisk, Bishop E. G. Andrews, the Rev. Drs. 
Earl Cranston, M. D’C. Crawford, and G. 8S. Chad- 
bourne. E. L. Fancher formally delivered the building 
over to Bishop Andrews, who made a prayer of dedica- 
tion. 


The building is on the southwest corner of Fifth 
Avenue and Nineteenth Street. The first two stories 
are of ite, the next four of brick, and the seventh 
and ei 


th of granite and brick. The cost of the build- 
ing wi oealt $1,000,000. The ground floor is mainly 
used by the Book Concern. The second floor is devoted 
to the wholesale department and to offices for the 
Agents of the Concern, Drs. Hunt and Eaton. On the 
third floor are the Bishops’ offices, a library, and the 
chapel—forty feet wide by eighty-one feet long— 
which will seat nearly five hundred persons. The 
fourth floor contains, aside from the publishing depart- 
ment, to which space is given on five floors, the offices 
of the “ Christian Advocate,” the “ Quarterly Review,” 
and the Board of Education. A large part of the fifth 
and sixth floors is devoted to the bindery, while on the 
seventh floor are the presses. The compositors and 
stereotypers occupy the top floor. The Missionary 
Society has its offices on the fifth and sixth floors. 

About a century ago the Book Concern business was 
started with a capital of $600. The progress within 
the hundred years, and the ownership of what is sup- 
posed to be the largest denominational building for 
such purposes in the world, has greatly gratified the 
Methodists, and there was in consequence a representa- 
tive and enthusiastic audience present at the exercises. 

At the mass-meeting on Thursday night Bishop 
Audrews presided. Bishop Foss, of Philadelphia, spoke 
on “ The Book Concern and Missionary Society Joint 
Agencies in Evangelization ” (the occasion, it should be 
said, was the seventieth anniversary of the Missionary 
Society as well as the centenary of the Book Concern). 
In his remarks Bishop Foss made some interesting 
references to the present Presbyterian struggle on the 
revision question. He said : 

** A Presbyterian once heard a Methodist clergyman read 
and said: ‘What business had that Methodist preacher to 
read publicly out of the Westminster Confession ?’ and then 
he added, ‘He read the very worst things in it.’ Those 
‘very worst things in it’ our Presbyterian friends are now 
struggling to cast out. We wish them the greatest success 


in their undertaking ! ey are on the right road. Dr. 


Patton has quoted recently with approbation the late Henry 
B. Smith’s dictum: *‘ There is no insuperable obstacle to 
union between the Presbyterian and Methodist Churches.’ 


Let it come. We, who have never been on any other platform 
than tha 


t we now occupy, are willing to welcome them.”’ 


In the address of Dr. Sanford Hunt, the senior 
Agent of the Book Concern, he gave the following sta- 
tistics about its growth : 


‘* The increase in the Nation has been fifteen-fold since 
1790; the imcrease in the membership of the different 
branches of Methodism has been at least sixty-fold, or four 
times that of the population. As rapidly as the Church has 
ine , both actually and relatively, in membership, it 
has increased in its patronage of the Book Concern more 
—- than in numbers. In 1848 our membership was 644,- 
229. The sales of the Book Concern during the quadren- 
nium closing with 1848 were $612,625.19, or a little less than 
one dollar a member. During the last quadrennium, closing 
with 1888, our membership was 2,093,395. The sales of the 
Book Concern, East and West, duri 
$6,920,743.17—over three dollars a mem 


The other ?—' of the evening were General 
Clinton B. Fisk, Dr. A. B. Leonard, and Dr. J. M. 
Buckley, of the “ Advocate.” 


this period, were 
r. 


OF INTEREST TO YOUNG MEN’S SOCIETIES. 


It was a splendid set of young men who met, to the 
number of one hundred ok forty, in the lecture-room 
of the Madison Square Presbyterian Church on Mon- 
day evening, February 10. They represented fifteen 
societies in six different denominations : 7 Presbyterian, 
2 Episcopal, 1 Methodist, 1 Baptist, 1 Universalist, 3 
Congregational. They assembled in response to an 
invitation extended by the Madison Square Church’s 
Young Men’s Society. For two hours reports—brief, 
interesting, and suggestive—were given by the repre- 
sentatives of the different societies. They showed that 
earnest attempts were being made in different parts of 
the city to solve common problems, to meet common 
difficulties. The tone of the meeting was hopeful, but 
it was a serious hopefulness. Men were there, not to 
parade the work of their own societies, but to set forth 
simply and manfully their failures, their successes, 
their fears and their hopes. All came seeking for more 
light as to the wisest methods and the most successful 
tactics for carryingon the battle. The meeting gave 
light, and it gave something more—it gave warmth, 
it aroused new impulses and created fresh enthusiasms. 
If it indicated the comparative failure of certain 
agencies—for example, the reading-room—it showed 
how much can be done through reception and hospital- 
ty and visitation committees. And when Dr. Park. 
hurst urged that such a gathering ought to be held 
every six months, or every year, it is safe to say he 
voiced the sentiments of all present. e"e 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—By the will of Mr. Albert Ayres, recently deceased, 
a bequest of $5,000 has been left to Trinity Congrega- 
tional Church, New York, of which since its organiza- 
tion he had been an active member and a liberal bene- 
factor. 

—The Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church of 
Brooklyn took formal action last week in accepting the 
resignation of the Rev. Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, which 
will take effect next April. Two committees were 
appointed, one to secure a successor to Dr. Cuyler, and 
the other to raise a sum of money! enough to 
express in some measure the gratitude and affection of 
the church toward its pastor, as a gift to him. 

—Among those who will take part in the Friday 
evening services to be held —— Lent at St. George’s 
Church, this city (Dr. Rainsford’s), are the Rev. ie 
Newman Smyth, T. T. Munger, and Lyman Abbott. 

—The Presbytery of Philadelphia, North, voted, last 
week, on the overture to revise the Confession of Faith. 
The result was : yeas, 21 ; nays, 35. The San Fran- 
cisco Presbytery last week reconsidered its action of 
last October in the revision question, but again voted 
against revision, 27 to 22. 

—Sadlier’s “ Catholic Directory ” for 1890, just out, 
estimates the Catholic population of the United States 
at 8,277,039. There are 8,332 priests, 7,523 churches, 
3,302 chapels, 35 theological seminaries with 2,132 
students, 102 colleges, 635 academies, 553 charitable 
institutions, 3,194 parochial schools with 633,238 pupils, 
13 archbishops, 73 bishops, 13 archdioceses, 66 dioceses, 
5 vieariates apostolic, and 1 prefecture apostolic. 

—The Grove Street Congregational Church of East 
Orange, N.J., has raised $6,750 to wipe out its float- 
ing debt and provide for completing its handsome 
new edifice. 

—A dispatch from New Haven to the “ Evening 
Post” says: “ It is customary for the Senior class of 
the Yale Theological Seminary to take up an annual 
contribution for the American Board. At a class- 
meeting yesterday there was a lively discussion over 
the advisability of giving the Board any contribution 
this year in view of the Prudential Committee’s policy 
towards candidates for missions. It was at last voted 
by a large majority to send on with the contribution a 
protest against the Prudential Committee’s course, and 
the class appointed a committee to draw up such a pro- 
test and report at a future meeting.” 

—Ex-Minister E. J. Phelps is to deliver a series of 
lectures before the students of the Yale Divinity 
School on “ The Application of Legal Principles to the 
Evidences of Christianity,” “‘ The Coincidences Between 
the Precepts of Christianity and the Fundamental 
Principles of Common Law Independently Derived,” 
“The Legal Duties Appertaining to the Ministerial 
Office.” 


—The — annual meeting of the Citizens’ Law 
and Order League of the United States will be held in 
Toronto, Can., on Febr 22-24. Many eminent 
speakers from the United States and Canada will ad- 
dress the convention. 

—The First anew Church of Buffalo, N. Y., 
last week dedicated a new house of worship. The ser- 
mon was preached by President Dwight, of Yale. 

—Friends of the McAll Mission in Paris distributed 
50,000 copies of the Gospels, 22,000 religious news- 
papers, and over 250,000 tracts at the gates of the 
recent Exhibition. Besides these, at the British and 
Foreign Bible Society’s stand inside the Exhibition, 
134,000 Gospels and specimens of John iii., 16, in 287 
languages were taken from the tables. 

—The annual meeting of the Charity Organization 
Society of this city was held on Tuesday evening of 
last week. Addresses were made by Secretary Charles 
D. Kellogg, the Rev. Dr. E. W. Donald, C. C. Bea- 
man, and others. Secretary Kellogg’s report showed 
that the Society had expended $31,647 in the past year. 
The Society had placed 293 persons in hospitals or in- 
stitutions, and procured relief for 1,145 others through 
private benevolence. (ne hundred and nine friendly 
visitors of the Society had made 3,633 visits to r 
families, and 612 cases of outdoor begging had been dealt 
with. The Society had been called upon 247 times for 
reports concerning the standing of enterprises called 
benevolent, and of the answers returned 81 were in 
favor of the enterprises and 166 were against them. 

—The North Church (Congregational) of Man- 
chester, Conn., have just dedicated a handsome new edi- 
fice, costing about $25,000. It is lighted by electricity. 
The dedication sermon was preached by the Rev. J. W. 
Cooper, D.D. 

—The General Board of Control of the Epworth 
League, the new young people’s society of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, has just concluded a two days’ 
session at Chicago. Bishop Fitzgerald presided. Gen- 
eral and local constitutions were adopted. The reports 
show a rapid growth, and the League now numbers 
1,910 chapters, with a membership of over 100,000, all 
enrolled within the last seven months. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Herman J. Wells has been granted a license to preach 
by the New York and Brooklyn Association after an exami- 
nation on February 10. 

-Alfred W. Ayers was ordained at Arlington, Neb., on 
Tuesday, Jan 28. 

—Edward W. Noble, D.D., died at Cambridge, Mass., on 
February 4, at the age of seventy-nine. He was for thirty- 
three years pastor of the church in ‘Truro. 

—W. 'T. Stokes, of Watertown, N. Y., has resigned. 

— William Schofield was installed as pastor of the church 
in Marlboro’, Vt., on January 28. 

—Manasseh Patazian, of the last class of the Yale Divinity 
School, has received a call to Rowley, Mass. 

—C. M. Carpenter, of Hartland, Mass., accepts a call to 
Tyngsboro’, Mass. 

—J. H. Henderson accepts a call to Marshalltown, Lowa. 

—W. T. Sutherland, of Ashland, Wis., accepts a call to 
the Park Avenue Church of Meadville, Pa. 

--W. W. Livingston declines a call to Gilead, Conn. 

—J. D. Shults, of Portland, Ind., has resigned. 

—Abraham Jones accepts a call to Carbondale, Pa. 

—S. L. Loomis accepts a call from the Belleville Avenue 
Church of Newark, N. J. 

—~ Mark W. Chunn accepts a call to Glenwood, Minn. 

—N.S. Hill has been installed as pastor of the church in 
Sandwich, Mass. 

—E, E. Atkinson accepts a call to Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


--Henry Schlosser, of Westhampton, L. I., has resigned. 

—J. C. Cook, of New Philadelphia, O., accepts a call from 
the Third Church of Steubenville. 
2, . G. Inglis has become pastor of the church in Petoskey, 

ich. 

—-W. R. Seavey, of Mount Clemens, Mich., has resigned. 

-William Powell accepts a call to Athens, O. 

-J. A. Sheppard has been installed as pastor of the 
church in Pa. 

—J. W. Neil, for eighteen years pastor of the church in 
San Antonio, Texas, has resigned. 

—J. L. Martin has been called to the church in Denton, 
Texas. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 


Carlos W. Martyn has received a call from the First 
Reformed Church of Newark, N. J. 

—A. J. Sullivan has received a call from the North Re- 
formed Church of Clermont Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

W.S. Adamson has accepted the charge of the Emman- 
uel Church (P. E.), Geneva, Switzerland. 

—R. H. Hoslin, of St. Peter’s Church (P. E.), Detroit, 
Mich., has resigned. 

Charles M. Niles, of this city, has been elected rector of 
Trinity Church, Rutland, Vt. 

—D. D. Smith, of Wilmington, Del., has accepted the 
rectorship of the Emmanuel Church (P. E.), Kensington, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

—J. N. Ganun, of New Haven, Conn., accepts a call to the 
Baptist Church of East Marion, L. lL. 

—Hiram Hutchins, of the Bedford Avenue Baptist Church 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., will retire in April, after a pastorate of 
about thirty years. ; 

—M. H. Harris has received a call to the Universalist 
Church of the Redeemer of Chicago, III. 

—Dexter Waterman, who had been a Baptist preacher for 
sixty-four years, a trustee of Bates College from its founda- 
tion, and in other ways active and efficient in the religious 
and educational work of the denomination, died at Littleton, 
N. H., on Sunday of last week. 

—A. S. Lakin, D.D., a well-known Methodist, died on 
February 22, in Rockport, Kan., at the age of seventy-nine. 

—J.H. Weeks has been installed as pastor of the Unitarian 
church at Melrose, Mass. 

—J. P. Hunter declines a call from the Baptist church of 
Franklin, Mass. 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 
THE PETRINE CLAIMS.? 


The “Contemporary Review ”’ some time since 
gave us the benefit of asensation by an article entitled 
“The Papacy: A Revelation and a Prophecy,” in 
which we were forewarned that, notwithstanding the 
ancient axiom, Ubi Roma, wi Papa, the Pope is 
about to move the chair of Peter to England or to 
America. We cannot foresee what application 
of the Monroe doctrine might be made to this case, 
and we are not disposed to stone a possible prophet. 
One thing is apparent: the temporal power of the 
papacy is forever gone. But the foundation upon 
which that power was built remains. The privi- 
lege of Peter is asserted to-day as strongly as it was 
by Innocent III., Boniface VIII., or Gregory VII. 
It is the very positiveness, the audacity, of these 
claims which allure some minds, just as others are 
attracted by Rome’s sensuous ceremonial, the most 
august the world has ever seen, and still others are 
drawn by her mechanical system of sacraments. 
All the claims of the Roman Catholic Church can, 
since 1870, be concluded within the one claim of 
Papal Infallibility. The stupendous pyramid rests 
upon its apex. Evidently only one matter is left 
us for examination. Infallibility is the article by 


which the Roman Catholic Church stands or falls. | 


Now, it is not our present purpo8e’to examine the 

theological aspect of that dogma. From conversa- 
tion with Roman clergy we have found that there 
are several and diverse interpretations of the doc- 
trine—one as mild as this: “ that when truth was to 
be declared in the Church, the Pope, as universal 
¢< doctor, was the fit person to declare it.” Such, 
however, was not the Vatican decree, for it says: 
“The Roman Pontiff, . . . when he speaks ex cathe- 
dra, is possessed of that infallibility with which the 
Divine Redeemer willed that his Church should be 
endowed; and such definitions of the Roman Pon- 
tiff are irreformable of themseltes”’ ! Now, all this 
depends upon a preceding section of the Vatican 
decree, which says: “If any should say that it is 
not by the institution of Christ the Lord himself, or 
by divine right, that blessed Peter should have 
a perpetual line of successors in the primacy over 
the Church Universal, or that the Homan Pontiff 
is not the successor of the blessed Peter in this 
primacy, let him be anathema.” This in turn de- 
pends upon the section: “If any one shall say that 
blessed Peter the Apostle was not appointed, by 
Christ the Lord, the Prince of all the Apostles,”’ 
etc., anathema. It is clear from this declaration 
of the Vatican Council where the whole matter of 
the privilege of Peter rests. Dr. Littledale has 
pointed out a new test of this declaration, one which 
it might seem Ahe fathers of the Vatican Council 
did not think of when, willingly or unwillingly, 
they voted placet. That test is afforded by the 
canon law of the Roman Catholic Church. There 
is space for endless controversy about matters of 
speculative theology, but in the interpretation of 
canon law there is small room for dispute. 

Let us examine briefly the first point, that Peter 
was appointed by Christ to be the prince of all the 
Apostles. The first requirement of canon law for 
privilege is that the “ authoritative document must 
be produced.” They produce St. Matt. xvi., 17-19; 
St. Luke xxii, 31, 32; St. John xxi., 15-17. But 
it is required also that “the wording must be mani- 
fest and certain, not obscure or doubtful, and, fur- 
ther, it “ must be construed inthe most strict and 
literal sense.’ Apart from all other considerations, 
the controversy of centuries proves that these docu- 
ments do not answer to the fundamental require- 
ments of the decrees of Gregory I X., which are canon 
law in the matter of privilege—. e., they are not 
clear and certain. It might, however, be urged 
that, apart from legal considerations, the present 
Roman Catholic interpretation of those passages 
cited is correct. Here again the Roman Church is 
balked, because the Creed of Pius IV. says : “ Neither 
will I ever take and interpret them [ Holy Scriptures | 
otherwise than according to the unanimous consent 
of the Fathers,” and this very Vatican Council in 
its third session asserted exactly the same rule 
of interpretation. St. Cyprian says: “The rest of 
the Apostles were also the same as was Peter 
. . . both of honor and power.” Origen says: 
“The rock is every disciple of Christ.” Ter- 
tullian insists that whatever privilege Peter had 
died with him. St. Ignatius and the Apostolical 
Constitutions refer the words in Luke to all the 

1 The Petrine Claims: A Critical Inquiry. By R, F, Little- 
dale, (New York: E. & J. B. Young.) 


Apostles. This is practically all that the Fathers of 
the first three centuries have to say. Going fur- 
ther down the centuries, we, so far from finding 
a unanimous consent of the Fathers upon the mean- 
ing of the documents cited, shall see that very few 
indeed interpret them of the primacy of Peter. 
Even Leo the Great and Gregory the Great, both 
of them popes, interpret the “ rock” as Christ or as 
faith in Christ. Nor is it possible to impugn these 
witnesses, because, according to the decrees of Ur- 
ban VIII. and Benedict XIV., they are canonized 
saints or doctors in the Church. 

The next point of the Vatican decree is also far 
from probable—that the popes are the successors of 
St. Peter. The question is, Was St. Peter Bishop of 
Rome? Of all the writers up to the fourth century, 
six mention the martyrdom of Peter at Rome ; only 
one document asserts that he was Bishop of Rome, 
and that was condemned in 496 by a Roman council 
under Pope Gelasius and is now, by Roman Catholics, 
held to be heretical. Holy Scripture affords no 
foundation for the theory. In fact, the strongest 
evidence that we could ever discover for the Petrine 
bishopric of Rome is that the Roman Church holds 
it in spite of lack of all testimony, when a Pauline 
papacy would be so much more plausible. But this 
reason is not valid by legal rules. If, therefore, 
St. Peter was never Bishop of Rome, how can the 
popes be his successors! So the second link in the 
Vatican chain of argument proves to be wanting. 

We now have reached the point of the perpetual 
succession of the Petrine episcopacy. Here, b 
all principles of canon law, the papal succession at 
lapses. It is a common principle of Latin theology, 
obviously correct, that unlawful possession of the 
papacy confers no rights or powers. All acts of 
the unlawful pope are ipso facto null and void. 
What is an unlawful pope? “A doubtful pope is 
no pepe,” says St. Carlo Bellarmino. Violent en- 
trance or intrusion invalidates even a valid election. 
“Simony voids all election or appointments.” “A 
heretical pope is no pope.” We spare the reader 
citation of authorities, for the present. If, then, 
these be, as they indisputably are, the legal princi- 
ples of the Roman Church, what becomes of the 
perpetuity of the succession from the blessed Peter 
when we look at this list ? 

Victor, 193-202. Heresy. 

Zephenius, 202-219. Heresy. 

Callistus I., 219-224. Heresy. 

Liberius, 352-367. Heresy. 

Felix II., 367. Heresy and doubtful election. 

Damasus I., 367-385. Doubtful; intrusion. 

Coming further down, what shall we do with 
this gap in the succession? From Formosus, 891, 
to Benedict V., 965, there was, by reason of intru- 
sion, not one valid pope. From 1334 to 1378 there 
was, by reason of non-residence, no valid pope. From 
1378 to 1431 there were two or three popes at a 
time—consequently all were doubtful. How could 
the primacy and the infallibility leap these chasms ? 
None of these, who were no popes, could appoint 
to any benefice or ordain any clergy. From this it 
is clear that between Formosus and Benedict all 
those who could legally elect a pope had died, and 
the creations and appointments of the no-popes were 
null and void. From 1334 to 1431 the same difii- 
culty occurred, and councils acknowledged the diffi- 
culty by declaring all three to be invalid popes, and 
thus stopped the succession then and there. Of 
course, it must be always remembered that personal 
immorality and vice do not invalidate the official and 
sacramental acts of a pope. It is only his official 
deeds. Of these, heresy and simony are chief sins. 
These, ipso facto, put the pope not only out of his 
office, but from among the number of the faithful. 

The strongest point of Dr. Littledale’s book -is 
his demonstration that, if we grant the privilege of 
Peter on Scriptural, patristic, and historical grounds, 
if we cease to urge ancient lapses in the succes- 
sion, nevertheless the succession of popes ceased 
with Clement VII. in 1534, and there is no longer 
any possible way of restoring it. For Innocent 
VIII. was elected by simony in 1484; at his death 
in 1492, Cardinal Borgia was elected by the pur- 
chase of twenty-two out of the twenty-seven cardi- 
nals. He took the title Alexander VI., and openly 
sold the Cardinal’s hat. His own popedom and 
the cardinalates thus became void by simony. In 
1503 Julius II. was elected in a conclave of thirty- 
seven cardinals. The two-thirds necessary to a 
choice were twenty-six invalid appointees of Alex- 
ander VI. This conclave was bought, as was the 
previous one. In 1513 Leo X. was elected by a 
couclave consisting entirely of cardinals created by 
Alexander VI. and Julius II.—not, therefore, a 
valid conclave, and incompetent to elect. Leo X. was 


notoriously guilty of simony. Finally, in 1523 
Clement VII. was simoniacally elected. He could 
not create valid cardinals, and from that day there 
has been, according to principles of Roman canon 
law, no machinery in the Papal Church fitted to 
elect a pope. 

Upon such a ground rests the infallibility of the 
pope. Every way itis without support. Dr. Little- 
dale’s book is unanswerable. It is clear and concise. 
For people afflicted with Romaphobia, we pre- 
scribe it to be taken at one dose, and repeated if 


necessary. 


LOCAL CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES.' 

The reviewer began to read this book with a 
reviewer's intention of skipping all that he could, 
and ended by reading it carefully almost from 
cover to cover. While the national constitutional 
histories which are appearing at such frequent in- 
tervals contain often chapter after chapter which 
one sees, on turning the pages, to be at best a fresh 
statement of what he has often read before, nearly 
every page of this volume contains some fact which 
is both new and significant. 

This book is written in accordance with the most 
radical of modern theories of the study of history. 
Formerly more importance was attached to ancient 
history than to modern, to the history of rulers 
than of peoples, to the history of the nation than to 
the history of states or municipalities. Just in pro- 
portion as events or institutions did not come home 
to the readers they were dwelt upon. The new 
study of modern popular local history completes 
the transformation. Hereafter not only shall we 
have what Dr. Arnold called history traced back- 
ward, measuring the importance of each event in 
the past by its influence on the thought and life of 
the present ; and history traced upward, measuring 
the importance of the careers of rulers by the in- 
fluence which they have had upon the thought and 
life of the masses ; but history traced outward, 
measuring the importance of international and 
national events by the influence which they have 
exerted upon the thoughts and lives of the people in 
their own towns and their own homes. 

The volume before us does not deal merely with 
the political organizations of local communities. 
Their church organizations as well are dwelt upon. 
In these church organizations, as in the political 
organizations, we find first a period of democratic 
control, then a period in which all authority was 
vested in a few, and then again a new period of de- 
mocracy. At the beginning “the vestry meeting 
was a genuine folk-moot, in which all who paid stock 
and lot had equal voice ; even villeins could partici- 
pate in the deliberations. It was a local legis- 
lature in which were enacted by-laws touching all 
matters of public concern.” The parish then had 
political as well as religious functions to perform. 
The mass priest was.the custodian of weights and 
measures. “ With his rod were decided all disputes 
respecting the measurement of field labor. By 
law he was constituted a sort of notary public in 
the witness of bargains, and he was practically one 
of the most powerful police officers of the township.” 
The parish meeting in these times was called by 
the constable, but this duty very early devolved 
upon the church warden. Still later the vestry 
came to be, not a body popularly elected, but one 
which filled vacancies in its number by co-optation. 
This oligarchy appears in the parish affairs simul- 
taneously with the despotism of Laud and the Stu- 
arts in national affairs. 

When the municipal life of the New England 
settlements began, there was an institutional retro- 
gression of a thousand years. The primitive vil- 
lage community was revived upon the recurrence 
of a primitive environment. Everywhere in New 
England appeared the common fields for cultiva- 
tion, the common meadows and pastures and the 
undivided mark or waste. Restraint was put 
upon the alienation of house lots, particularly 
to strangers, though these lots were theoretically 
granted in severalty. The old town records afford 
many examples of fines for selling to strangers 
without permission. Here is one of the regulations 
of the town of Cambridge : 

“It is agreed that if any man shall desire to sell his 
part of entailed ground, he shall first tender the sale 
thereof to the town inhabitants interested, who shall 
either give him the charge he hath been at or else to 
have liberty to sell it to whom he can.” 
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In these New England towns democracy meant 
that all should be rulers—not figuratively, but lit- 
erally; not collectively, but individually. There 
was a universal officering, which certainly was of 
value in popular political education, whatever may 
have been the imperfections of the services ren- 
dered. There were sealers of weights and measures, 
sealers of leather, sealers and inspectors of brick- 
makers, cullers of fish, inspectors of hides for trans- 
portation, measurers of grain, of beards, of salt, 
inspectors of deer, overseers of almshouses, school 
wardens, keepers of ordinaries, brewers, rebukers 
of boys, sizers of meadows, persons to keep dogs 
out of church, scavengers, branders of cattle, swine 
ringers, town grubbers, town doctors, and innumer- 
able others. Even the foregoing catalogue is inad- 
equate to show the extent of this functionalism, as 
many of the offices were shared by a number of 
individuals. For example: “In 1679 Dorchester 
had four ringers of swine, four men to look after 
boys in church, and eight fence viewers.” 

In the South,and West the development of local 
self-governmentwas not less interesting. In the 
former section the county instead of the town 
became the local self-governing unit. The West 
compromised between the New England township 
government and the Southern county government. 
It is in the West, thinks Mr. Howard, that the 
institutions for local self-government have received 
their most symmetrical development. In spite of 
the professed acceptance of Jeffersonian democracy 
in the South, Jefferson’s ideal of local self-govern- 
ment—exemplified in the New England town meet- 
ing—is only now beginning to get a strong foothold 
in the South. During the reconstruction period, 
the Northern men who dominated Virginia's poli- 
ties gave the State a constitution in which each 
locality should have complete power to control its 
own affairs ; but those in sympathy with the makers 
of this constitution were the negroes, who scarcely 
knew what self-government meant; and when the 
whites revised the constitution they returned to 
the plan of county government. It is, says Mr. 
Howard, through the supporting and conducting 
of public schools that the South is now being 
trained for local self-government on a larger 
scale. If this responsibility should be taken 
from the Southern communities through National 
appropriations for Southern education, would the 
temporary gain in the literary education of the 
negro children compensate for the permanent loss 
in the political education of the citizens, white as 
well as black ? 

Of the beginnings of our school systems and of 
our systems of local taxation it is impossible to 
give even an ogtline. The want of space compels 
us to hasten of to the generalization with which the 
author fitly goncludes his work. It is that, in the 
history of/local self-government, there were cent- 
uries of ual dissolution, followed by centuries 
of gradual restoration. ‘The movement toward 
restoration comes from the West eastward. In the 
States west of the Ohio, popular local self-govern- 
ment, with elected officers, had been established a 
decade before it was introduced into New England, 
and in New England it had been established just 
a generation when a conservative Parliament passed 
in England an Act by which the authority of the 
‘quarter sessions” was transferred to county coun- 
cils chosen by the people ; and the Liberal federation 
assembled a few weeks since in Manchester demands 
that the local governments shall be given the right 
of local option, full control over local taxation, and 
the right to conduct for the people all local monop- 
olies. 


Several novels of recent “e may be dismissed 
with brief comment. Mr. R. D. Blackmore’s Ait and 
Kitty has the sly humor, the artistic elaboration of 
character, the nicety of detail, which belong to his 
best work. The story itself is hardly strong or varied 
enough, however, to make the book take place near 
“Lorna Doone,” or even the “ Maid of Sker.” (Har- 
pers. ) William Black’s New Prince Fortunatus is a 
fair example of his manner. There are those whom 
that manner never fails to please ; others find in style 
and subject a monotonousness which craves relief. 
Mr. Black takes us, as usual, to some exciting salmon 
fishing, gives us pleasant talk of well-bred people, 
smooths out some wrinkles of fortune for these excel- 
lent people, and, if he never stirs to strong feeling, at 
least never offends taste or displeases by sensation. 
(Harpers. ) Far removed from this is the last story 
written by the late Wilkie Collins and completed from 
his extended notes, and at his own request, by that 
much higher artist in fiction, Mr. Walter Besant. 
Blind Love is of interest only as its author’s last contri- 
bution to English fiction. As a story it is merely 
sensational, and lacking in consistency, coherency, and 
credibility. (Appletons.) Mr. Besant’s own story of 


recent publication, The Bells of St. Paul, is much better 
worth reading. It has purpose in it—purpose ethical, 
ractical, and artistic. If the author be not a genius, 
e is surely a thoroughly good workman, and many 
readers count him as an honest, cheerful friend with a 
word to say worth saying, and a way of his own of = 
ing it. It is odd to notice, by the way, how completely 
Mr. Besant succeeded, in finishing Mr. Collins’s Blind 
Love, in effacing his own strongly individualized style. 
(Harpers. )——— The Splendid Spur, by “ Q,” is a tale of 
adventure, fighting, escape, and love in the time of 
Charles I., in the early days of the civil wars. In matter 
it is an exceedingly good tale, to be compared, though 
inferior, to that capital historical romance, “ Micah 
Clarke.” In style it is uneven, sometimes hitting the 
local color and manner of speech of the time depicted, 
and sometimes missing it woefully. In this, and ocea- 
sionally in other respects, it reminds one reader at 
least, oddly enough, of some of the short stories of 
Amélie Rives. (Harpers. )}———Jessie Fothergill’s March 
in the Ranks is overweighted by conversation. The 
author strikes at some modern humbugs, but her 
attack is too verbose to be effective. Half the dialogue 
and double the action would have made a more accept- 
able book. (Holt.) A Family Without a Name is a 
tale of Canada in its early days, by Jules Verne. 
There is no attempt at the extreme bizarreness of most 
of Verne’s invention ; on the other hand, it seems more 
hurried and careless than one would like. (Lovell’s In- 
ternational Series. ) Of recent English novels which 
have come to our notice, none is so remarkable in origi- 
nality and power as Hall Caine’s The Bondman. Like 
his Manx story, “The Deemster ” (lately dramatized 
as “ Ben ma Chree”’), it is intensely somber, though 
lighted here and there pF ag s of a deliberately 
repressed gift of humor. e tale shifts from Iceland 
to the Isle of Man and back, is partly historical, and 
indicates a quite unusual thoroughness in study of the 
subject. The tragedy of the plot is powerful—to com- 
pare small things with t—in the same sense that 
“ King Lear” is powerful, and that the tragedies of 
ZEschylus are powerful. The play of circumstance 
upon character, the influence of crime upon humanity, 
and the triumph of love over hatred, are worked out 
concretely, and with an artist’s skill in throwing the 
individual actors into strong light and in develop- 
ing the action and intensifying the crisis. (Lovell.) 


Fact, Fancy, and Fable is the aptly alliterative title 
of a new reference book compiled by Mr. Henry F. 
Randall. Its object is to give information on subjects 
not treated in the more strictly classified cyclopedias 
and other books of reference. Its editor includes in 
its scope such things as Americanisms, Nicknames, 
Pseudonyms, Sobriquets, Contractions, Familiar Say- 
ings, Political Slang, By-Words, and the like. The 
book is naturally less full and complete in each one of 
several of these classes than some special book on the 
subject—! artlett’s “ Americanisms,” Frey’s “ Pseudo- 
nyms,” Wheeler’s “Familiar Allusions,” or Brewer's 
“ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,” for examples. But, 
on the other hand, it masses a great deal of curious 
information which would be inaccessible to most read- 
ers, because scattered among many such books as those 
_ named. The book is not merely a compilation. 

ecent nicknames, etc., are included ; ¢. g., “Spell- 
binders ”"—not, however, “Blocks of Five.” A few 
titles given as they come will give an idea of the desul- 
tory but interesting character of the book : Catacazy 
Affair, Catalogue Raisonné, Catch a Crab, Catch Club, 
Catchpenny, Catchpole, Cater Cousin. Or, turning to 
another page : Nolo Episcopari, No Man a Hero to His 
Valet, No Man’s Land, Nom de querre, Nones and 
Ides, ete. In short, these 500 octavo pages contain 
several thousands of the odds and ends connected with 
literature, history, and society ; and when one knows 
not where to turn for an out-of-the-way “ fact, fancy, 
or fable,” his chance of finding it here is good, though, 
of course, by no means a certainty. (Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $3.50.) 


Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole tells (in the latest issue of 
the “Story of the Nations”) The Story of the Barbary 
Corsairs. In one respect the subject presents a special 
advantage for the method of treatment employed in 
this series ; namely, that its extent and ramifications 
are not so great as to render it difficult to handle it 
adequately in so restricted a compass. It is also a 
subject which aptly lends itself to the popular style 
suitable to such a series. There is abundant material 
for as narrative in the history of the mastery of 
the seas by the early Corsairs who swept the nar- 
row straits of Gibraltar and Malta, of the taking of 
Algiers and the siege of Malta, the Barbarossas and 
their successors, the triumph of sailing ships over gal- 
leys in the seventeenth century, the baseness of rene- 
the suffering of captives, the arrogance of the 

arbary States, and, in the beginning of this century, 
the war made by the United States on Tripoli in retalia- 
tion for piracy on American ships, the later quarrel 
of France with Algiers, and the defeat and exile of 
Abd-el-Kadir. All these and other phases of the long 
struggle between barbarism and civilization, piracy and 
commerce, the author treats compen » graph- 
ically, and with a carefulness in detail and chrono- 
logical exactness which is equal to that shown in any 
of the preceding volumes of the series, and decidedly 
superior to that of some. (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50.) 


One of the most attractive of recent books is a 
dainty volume just added to the “ Knickerbocker 
Nugget” series (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), under the 
attractive title of The Garden as Considered in Litera- 
ture by Certain Polite Writers. Among the polite writers 
referred to and quoted from are Pliny the Elder and 
the Younger, Lord Bacon, Sir William Temple, Addison, 
Pope, Goldsmith, Walpole, and Evelyn. These names 
suggest the delightful quality of the literature which 
this little volume brings to its readers in the most at- 
tractive form. Such a collection would be defective 
without a sympathetic and well-considered introduction, 
furnished in this case by Mr. Walter Howe, who brings 
to his task a love both of the garden and of the liter- 
ature about it ; who writes in a charming manner on 
these two themes, so akin to each other and so full of 
varied and delightful interests. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mrs. Stowe’s “ Agnes of Sorrento” has been added 
to the “ Riverside Paper Series” (Boston : Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. ; 50 cents). 

—It is reported that the Rev. Dr. Charles S. Robin- 
son is about to begin the publication of an illustrated 
religious weekly to be called “ Every Thursday.” 

—Mr. Joel Chandler Harris, who succeeds Mr. 
Grady as editor of the Atlanta “Constitution,” is to 
write the Life of Mr. Grady, and Cassell & Co. are to 
print it. 

—Edward Bellamy, the author of “ Looking Back- 
ward,” will contribute to the March number of the 
“ North American Review ” a reply to General Francis 
A. Walker’s criticism of his theories in the February 
“ Atlantic.” 

—Mr. Thomas Whittaker (New York) has ready a 
second series of Canon Liddon’s latest sermons. Among 
others the volume will contain four on the “ Magnificat.” 
The same publisher also announces a cheaper edition, 
two volumes in one, of Canon Luckock’s “ Footprints 
of the Son of Man.” 

—The latest addition to the new edition of De 
Quincey’s works now coming from the press of Mac- 
willan & Co. is Volume III., which continues and con- 
cludes the autobiographic material and literary reminis- 
cences, which constitute some of the most characteristic 
of De Quincey’s works. 

—Robert Bonner’s Sons sent Mr. Whittier a check 
for $1,000 in payment for his poem entitled “ The 
Captain’s Well,” recently contributed to the “ Ledger.” 
Mr. Whittier was greatly pleased at the liberality, 
replying that it enabled him to give more than he 
had hoped to certain charitable enterprises which he 
had at heart. 

—Daudet’s new novel, “The Caravan,” is described 
as “the story of two newly married couples who make 
their wedding journey together in a gypsy carriage, or 
caravan, camping out in various parts of France.” It 
is added that “ there will be no risky love intrigue, the 
author’s idea being to make a «decent, geuial, and 
humorous work @ /a Dickens.” 

— Truth” of London says if Wilkie Collins had 
lived and retained his health through another sammer 
and autumn he would have carried out his long-medi- 
tated intention of enriching nearly every page of his 
three-volume edition of Forster’s “Life of Dickens” 
with annotations. He had already made a beginning 
on the work several years ago. 

—George Macdonald has said that when he and 
Tennyson were one night discussing the latter’s poem, 
“The Northern Farmer,” the question of its correctness 
in Lincolnshire dialect arose. The Laureate then re- 
marked that his cook, who came from Lincolnshire, 
told him that she could not understand the poem, and 
that the dialect was not Lincolnshire at all. 

—The publications of the past year, according to the 
“ Publishers’ Weekly,” numbered 4,014—a falling off 
of 617 volumes as compared with 1888. The principal 
classes are: Fiction, 942 ; law, 410; juveniles, 388 ; 
theology, 363 ; education, 319 ; biography, 178 ; poetry 
and the drama, 171; political and social science, 157 ; 
medicine, 157 ; travels, 159; history, 110. ‘The “solid” 
subjects are all well represented in this list. 

—The Rev. F.S. Root, of Auburn, Me., has begun 
the publication of a series of familiar vestry talks on 
“ Christ’s Christianity as Applied to Economic Ques- 
tions.” Mr. Root is an incisive thinker, a clear and 
vigorous writer, with broad intellectual and human 
sympathies, and this series of talks is likely to prove 
not only very profitable to those who hear them, but 
very stimulating and suggestive to those who read 
them. 

—We have received the first issues of “La Revue 
Frangaise,” a well-printed periodical which proposes to 
reprint good reading matter from the best French 
papers and magazines, to provide some original matter, 
and to pay special attention to the needs of French 
teachers and students. ‘The periodical seems to meet 
a distinct demand, and to be edited with taste and 
judgment. (39 West Fourteenth Street, New York 
City. 

a SE has immortalized the legend of Lady 
Godiva, but the author of “A History of Warwick- 
shire,” just published in London, holds that the roman- 
tic story which has made Coventry famous has no 
basis of fact. Lady Godiva survived her husband, who 
died in 1057, many years. The legend is first men- 
tioned a century and a half after the supposed occur- 
rence, but the part of it relating to Peeping Tom did 
not become current until the reign of Charles II. 
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THE DAKOTA LOTTERY. 


Nothing could make clearer the fact that the 
conscience of the Nation is on the side of the 
local optionists and prohibitionists, in their claim 
that it is wrong to license a publie evil which can 
be suppressed, than the universal protest of the 
secular papers of all parties and nearly all sections 
against the licensing of the Louisiana Lottery in 
North Dakota. The charter of this company from 
the Louisiana Legislature expires in 1892, and pub- 
lie sentiment even in that partly Creole common- 
wealth is against extending it. That it should 
obtain a new lease of life from so progressive a 
State as North Dakota was regarded everywhere, 
except in the Legislature and newspaper offices of 
North Dakota, as a National disgrace. 

It seems that the measure to charter this Lottery 
has been definitely defeated by the agreement in 
writing of a dozen members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives not to pass the Lottery bill over Gov- 
ernor Miller’s veto. Governor Miller’s opposition 
to it was so outspoken and determined that months 
ago it almost prevented his nomination, and later 
turned those who had been his enemies for Gov- 
ernor into his friends as a candidate for the United 
States Senate. 

It is worthy of note that while the Lottery Com- 
pany was ready to pay the taxpayers of Dakota 
$100,000 a year for the privilege of maintaining 
their traffic, they now pay the State of Louisiana 
but $40,000 a year. The price which any licensed 
monopoly pays for its franchise depends far more 
on the price of legislators than on the value of the 
franchise. Aside from Louisiana, Kentucky and 
Nevada are the only two States which derive a 
revenue from lotteries or gambling. In both of 
these other States the amount thus obtained is 
small. 

Yet the injurious character of the lottery busi- 
ness is scarcely more obvious than the injurious 
character of the retail traffic in distilled liquors. 
A century ago lotteries were as thoroughly sanc- 
tioned by public sentiment as dram-shops, and 
the freedom to buy and sell lottery tickets was 
thought an element of individual liberty just as 
inviolable as the freedom to buy and sell intoxi- 
eating liquors. In the middle of the last century 
money was frequently raised for churches by means 
of lotteries. “It was,’ says McMaster, “ with 
money collected from the sale of lottery tickets 
that Massachusetts encauraged cotton spinning, 
that the City Hall was enlarged in New York, that 
the library was increased at Harvard, and that 
many of the most pretentious buildings were put 
up at the Federal city.” Even in this century 
Vincennes University in Indiana made use of a 
lottery to raise some of the funds for its endow- 
ment. 

The history of lotteries is an interesting one. 
Under the Roman Empire they were established as 
a means of popular amusement along with the 
games of the circus. During the Middle Ages they 
began to be used by private persons in order to 
raise a private revenue. An edict of Louis XIV., 
in the year 1700, was the first case (at least in 
France) in which a lottery was established for the 
sake of national revenues. This edict read as 
follows : 

“ His Majesty having noticed the natural inclination 
of his subjects to risk money in private lotteries, .. . 
and desiring to afford them an agreeable and easy 
means of procuring for themselves a sure and con- 
siderable revenue for the remainder of their lives, and 
even enriching their families, by risking sums so small 
that they cannot cause them any inconvenience, has 
judged it opportune to establish a Royal Lottery.” 


In the “Outlook” last week we noted that in 
Spain it was the republicans who wished to sup- 
press the lotteries from which the Government 
now receives an income of $15,000,000 a year. 
In France, too, it was the republicans—the party 
of personal liberty—which first demanded their 
suppression. In 1793 the French Revolutionists 
abolished the lotteries of France “as an inven- 
tion of despotism to make men silent about their 
misery by enticing them on with a hope which 
aggravates their distress.” Lotteries were re- 
established in France, but when they were again 
suppressed, in 1831 or '32, it was again due to the 
republican revolution. 

Just why it is that those who have at heart the 
interests of the working classes are opposed to the 
licensing of lotteries is clearly brought out in a 
description which Lee Meriwether, in “ The Tramp 


at Home,” gives of the life of the seamstresses in 
New Orleans : 

“The noted Louisiana Lottery has no little bearing on 
the labor question in New Orleans. The seamstresses 
spoken of as working from seven in the morning until 
eleven at night may have for breakfast, dinner, and 
supper only a five-cent loaf of bread, but they are apt 
to have lottery tickets in the pockets of their thread- 
bare dresses, or stowed away behind a cracked mirror 
or picture frame. A family on whom I called one 
morning lived in abject poverty. The house contained 
only two rooms and a closet, yet was the habitation of 
nine human beings, or had been until recently—the 
mother had just buried the youngest of her eight chil- 
dren. She went direct from the cemetery, and doubtless 
had not enough food in the closet to furnish a meal to her 
living children, yet at the moment of my call she was 
surrounded by them, eagerly scanning the Lottery bul- 
letin that was just out announcing the numbers of win- 
ning tickets. Her own number was apparently not on 
the list, for she cast the sheet aside with a disappointed 
air, and turned to answer my questions and resume her 
sewing. 

“Tickets or parts of tickets for the daily drawing 
can be bought for twenty-five cents. They are hung 
upon strings in the windows of nearly every corner 


“ re do not think it wrong to slightly cur- 
tail their employer’s food supply, that they may have 
a chance in the whéel of fortune. Those women whom 
one sees in the Lottery building on St. Charles Street, 
with market baskets on their arms, waiting for the 
blindfolded boy to draw them a prize, may be depended 
upon to show a shortage in their market account by the 
price of at least one lottery ticket.” 

The licensing of lotteries when their suppression 
is possible might be justified upon exactly the same 
grounds as the licensing of rum-shops when their 
suppression is possible. Each might claim to be 
the taxation of a vice, and its consequent restriction. 
Yet in each case the tax aggravates the impover- 
ishment effected, falls upon the class least able to 
bear it, and is at the best a paltry salvage from the 
wreckage brought about. J. B. Say, the distin- 
guished French economist, represents the universal 
sentiment of thoughtful people regarding the 
licensing of lotteries: “ The legislators who sanc- 
tion such a tax vote a certain number of thefts and 
suicides every year. There is no pretext of ex- 
pense which can justify provocation to crime.” 
Does the same reasoning apply to the licensing of 
dram-shops ? 


HOW SHOULD CORPORATE MEMBERS 
OF THE AMERICAN BOARD BE CHOSEN ? 


HE three questions propounded by the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen of the A. B. C. F. M. to the 
churches were: 1. Ought there to be a change in the 
method of electing Corporate Members of the 
Board? 2. If so, what method of selection should 
be adopted? 3. Ought the present limit of mem- 
bership (250) to be enlarged? Letters received 
by us from several sources contain practical sug- 
gestions in reply to these questions, which we sum- 
marize or lay entire before our readers. 


NOMINATIONS BY CHURCHES. 
The First Church of Lombard, Ill., J. T. Reade 


tor, has issued a printed circular of reply in 
which it details as follows a proposed method of 
selection : 

«“ Six months before the annual meeting of the Board 
let there be sent to each Congregational church in the 
United States and Canada, to each Protestant church in 
Mexico, and to each church outside the Congregational 
denomination which contributes to the support of the 
Board, a circular letter asking for nominations of corpo- 
rate members as follows: From a church in the United 
States the names of persons (male or female), citizens 
of the State, Territory (or District of Columbia), in 
which the church is situated, in number equal to twice 
the number of vacancies to be filled from that State, 
Territory, or District ; and from a church outside the 
United States the nominations of citizens of its own 
country in number equal to the largest number asked 
from any United States division. This circular should 
contain the roll of the existing corporate membership 
arranged by States. It should include a coupon or 
inclose a blank for returning the names of nominees, 
with an envelope addressed tothe Home Office. Thirty 
or forty days oul be allowed for reply. 

“ Then four months before the annual meeting let 
there be sent to each church, that has within the two 
years previous contributed to the support of the Board, 
the names of the persons, citizens of the State, receiv- 
ing the most nominations, twice as many as the vacan- 
cies to be filled from that State, varying from this rule 
only so far as may be necessary to preserve the proper 
proportion of lay and clerical memberships. From these 
the church makes its choice and indicates it on the 
blank received. If there are several places to be filled, 
permit the church, by cumulative voting, to mass its 
votes on one candidate or to distribute them to several. 
Thirty or forty days to be allowed for transmission of 


these votes tothe Home Office of the Board. The re- 
turns of this election to be canvassed immediately and 
the successful candidates promptly notified of their elec- 
tion.” 

FOLLOW THE EXAMPLE OF THE COLLEGES. 


The method described above is not unlike that 
pursued by some colleges in electing Trustees and 
Fellows. The practicability of such a method is 
pointed out in a letter from the Rev. Sanford S. 
Martyn, who says : 

I believe in giving every church a vote in the elec- 
tion. It is the true Congregational way, and could 
easily be arranged. Yale al Aciatet find no diffi- 
culty in compassing a similar election of their Fel- 
lows or Trustees, by sending out ballots to all their 
graduates, which outnumber the churches the Board 
would have to reach. ‘The churches should control the 
action and make-up of the Board. I do not think it 
would better things, either, to place the election in the 
hands of State or local bodies. It would simply be 
transferring the matter from one irresponsible party to 
another, with little or no direct representation therein 
from the churches—at least in State bodies—with del- 
egates not elected on that issue, and not seldom with 
only a few, who manage somehow to get and hold 
power, deciding the whole thing. Such bodies were 
not constituted for any such purpose, and to make it 
part of their work would be virtually to clothe them 
with an authority they cannot or should not possess. 
Let us have the churches pass directly upon the matter. 

I believe, also, that rotation of corporate membership 
should be substituted for life tenure. Let a certain 
proportion be elected each year, to hold office not over 
six years, but open to re-election. The advantages of 
such a plan would be that it would bring in direct 
from the churches fresh life and influences which 
would be in living contact with the great practical 
interests of the churches and day. 

If these changes necessitate a change in the charter, 
then have such achange. Better that than a split, and 
another foreign missionary society of the same order 
in the field. 

It is not right that a close corporation, however 
honored in the past, or permitted to have its way here- 
tofore, should pass upon the theological fitness of mis- 
sionary candidates and on similar essential questions, and 
allow the churches no voice in the matter, especially 
when their money, as the means for carrying on opera- 
tions, is solicited, and they are asked to raise up the 
missionaries, and are virtually the constituency to 
which appeal must finally come. Have they already 
passed upon the matter? Where? At Des Moines? 
At Springfield? That was the close corporation. 
The churches, as Dr. Fisher aptly said at Springfield, 
— to the vast audience before him, were in the 
pi 

SHALL THE NATIONAL COUNCIL ELECT? 

Most of our colleges, theological seminaries, and 
benevolent societies organized during the first half of 
the present century are, like the Board, close corpora- 
tions, but our Seminary in Chicago is organized on 
Congregational principles. The officers of the corpora- 
tion are elected by a convention which meets every third 
year, and is composed of the Congregational ministers 
and delegates from the Congregational churches 
in the several States named in the Constitution. By 
this means the Seminary is kept in touch and sympathy 
with the churches, and in a little less than thirty years 
has become one of the leading seminaries of the de- 
nomination. This corporation suggests a Congrega- 
tional method which may be adopted in the election of 
corporate members of the Board. We now have a rep- 
resentative Congregational body which is made up 
from our churches and is responsible to them. I refer 
to the National Council, which, like the convention at 
Chicago, meets every third year. We may so amend 
the constitution of the Board that when vacancies 
occur among the corporate members they shall be filled 
by persons elected by the National Council at its regu- 
lar sessions. By this means we shall preserve our 
historical American Board, and at the same time have 
a Congregational Missionary Society organically con- 
nected with the churches. If this plan seems too 
revolutionary, provision might be made by which one- 
third or one-half the corporate members shall be 
elected by the Council. If we should adopt either 
of these plans, theological and other discussions, when 
they become necessary, would naturally be removed 
from the annual meetings of the Board, where the 
time is needed for other things, and transferred to 
the platform of the Council, where they may be made 
both enjoyable and instructive. The fact that the 
Council meets only every third year would not be a seri- 
ous objection to the plan, for there would not be 
sufficient vacancies in that time to interfere with the 
business of the Board. This change seems simple and 
reasonable, and will be likely to render the Board more 
efficient, because it will bring it into closer relations to 
the churches. (Rev.) C. E. Dickinson. 

Maruiertra, Ohio. 


The first Young Men's Christian Association in the 
United States Army has recently been established at 
Fortress Monroe, Va. Although only two months old, 
it now has nce members. Books and papers for the 
library would be gratefully received at the office of the 
depot quartermaster, No. 25 Whitehall Street, this 
city, and will be forwarded to Fortress Monroe. 


Feb. 20, 1890. 
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Books which have gone to 
New Editions within a few 
months of first tssue: 


OUR TOWN. By Sipvey. $1.25. 

CHRISSY’S ENDEAVOR. By Pansy. $1.50. 

A SEVENFOLD TROUBLE, By Pansy anp 
Hee Frienps. $1.50. 

ALAN THORNE. 
$1.25. 

8ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON. A 
Story for Boys. $1.00. 

HOW TOM AND DOROTHY MADE AND 
KEPT A CHRISTIAN HOME, 175 cta. 

SEVEN EASTER LILIES. By Ea M. 
Baxer. $1.25. 

TOM’S STREET. By Avruor or Yenste WaAtL- 
Tow Boogs. $1.50. 

TENT V, CHAUTAUQUA, By Mariana M. 
$1.25. 

WE TWELVE GIRLS. By Pansy. cts. 

ESTER RIED VET SPEAKING. By Pansy. 
$1.50. 

FAITH AND ACTION. Introduction by Pum- 
tips Brooxs. $1.00. 


ALSO, NEW EDITIONS NOW READY: 


LIBRARIES. No. 1 —30 vols. 
$7.50. No. 2.—20 vols., $5.00. No 3 —12 vols., $3.00. 


Twenty rece.t choice $1.25 are now 
ut up in handsome uniform binding x. as 
Seiect 8. 8. Liprary No. 13 Price $1 0.00 

net. 

Fifty volumes of $1.00 to $1.50 books by favorite 
American authors are also put uo, ia uniform binding 
in a strong box, as Loruror’s Setect 
No. l4. rice $25 00 vet. 


THE LOTHROP MAGAZINES 


are sought for ia all libraries, and ed very Ag owe 
Bound volumes for 1889 may be had las 
The Pansy, $1.25; Our Little ae en and omen, $ 
The Wide Awake, 2 vols., $1. 
SEND FOR 1890 
and, 50 cts. ; The Pansy, $1 00; Little Men 
omen, $100; Wide Awake, $2.40 


0. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


SOCIAL SINGING. Gongs conte 


* Coll Songs for 
“ Guitar" (each $1). Good Old Songs Bongs we or Banjo," 
rance Crusade ”’ cta., 


Bing ($1). 
doz.), Emerson &M ray 


TEMPERANCE. 
(35 cta., or $3. 


“ Tem Bongs”’ 
doz.), fui. 


ANTHEM BOOKS. 


$7.20 my ), Emerson. 
thems of Eme 
ican Anthem Books” (§1. os" or $12 doz.). 
“ Responses and Sentences” (80 cta., or $7.20 doz ). 


EASY CANTATA dos.) 


(65 cts., or $6 doz.). cular : * Dairy Maids’ Sup- 
r’’ (20 cta., or 1.80 doz.) ; of Singing 
owers (40 cts., or $3.60 dos. 


fireat Snecess of our new $1 Music Books. 


“Piano Claasics,”’ Vol. 1 and Vol. 2, Popular 
Piano Collection, ”"™ Popular Dance ‘Music Col- 
lection,”’ **Song Classics for Soprano,”’ ** Bo 
Classics for Alto ”“*Olassic Baritone and 
Bongs,”’ ** Classie Tenor Songs."’ Each book $1. 


MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


Cc. H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York 


ANTHEM BOOKS 


FOR CHOIRS OF ALL DENOMINATIONS. 


Superb Anthems —By H. P. Danks. A collec- 
tion of new Anthems, Solos, Trios, 
Quartets, ete. 35c. by mail; 83 60 per doz, 
by Express. 

Diamond Collection.—A complete choir collec- 
tion. 64 pages, large octavo. Similar to * Superb 
Anthems.”” By same author. 35c. by mail; 
83.60 per doz. by Ex 

Festival Anthems. —By H. P. Danks 64 large 
pages. For Easter, Thanksgiving, Christmas, and 
other joyous occasions. 35c. by mail; 63. 30 
per doz. by Ex. 

Anthems.—By Huserr P. Marw and 

NSELD. Contains over 100 anthems irom all 
the popul sr books of the past forty years. &6 per 
doz. by Ex.; by Mall, 60c ea: h. 

The Anthem Diadem.— By L. 8. Leason, W. A. 
LAFFEgRTY, and H. MoGRANARAN. A fine collec- 
tion of of Eoglish and other Anthems. 192 octavo pages. 
By M each: 89 by Ex. 

Palmer's Book of Anthe — By R. 
Patmer 192 pages. A valuable Con- 
taining a very greet’ variety from oenea com poe- 
ers. $9 per doz. by Ex.; by Mall, &1 each. 

Tomple A Anthems. Rev. Ropert Lowry and 

ANE Sentences, Motets, ning Pieces, 
etc. 192 pages. ®12 per doz. by Ex.; by 
Mail, $1.25 each. 

Specimen Pages and Catalogue free on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 
81 Ranpours Srreet, 


CLEANFAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
The Cleanfast Hosiery Co. 


Guaran- 927 Broad- 
teed not to 


By Marraa L. Moopey. 


Easy Anthems” (80 cta., or 


Crock or West Mth 
Fade. Silk Bt.. N. 
proved by St.. Chica- 
washing. go. 49 Weat 

Euclid 

. uc 

Bend for Race &t. 
Price List. 


THE 30th ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


L£quitable Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
For the Year Ending December 31st, 1889. 


AMOUNT OF LEDGER ASSETS, JANUARY Ist, 1889................ $89, 427,0°6. 92 


Less Contingent Sinking Fund........ 


600 v0 
$88, 827, 026.92 


Income 
$119, 220,315.20 
Disbursements. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments............... 7 878,499.53 
Dividends, Surrender Values, Annuities and Discounted Endowments. S902 358.36 
Total paid Policy-holders........... 842,8 57.89 
Commissions, Advertising, Postage and Exchange........... ........ 8,176,239. 
General Expenses, State, County and City Taxes .. ..............+.. _2,820,855.91 17,846,952.89 


— 


Net Ledger Assets, December 31, 1889... ....$101,37 3,362.31 
Assets. 


Bonds and mortgages $23 637,873.52 


Real Estate, inc 
foreclosure of mort 


United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, in Trust Companies p 


and other Investments. 


ing the Equitable Buildings and purchases under 


16,536,541.33 


eer 


Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks| (Market V alue, $3, 404, $59) a 2,705,000.00 
Keal Estate outelde the State of New York, including repeenipede: under a 

foreclosure of mortgages... ve . 8,116,755.06 
Cashin Banks and in transit (since received and invested). 3,960), 630. 63 
Due from Agents on account of Premiums............ «~~. ...-ese6- 771, 166 66.14 $101,373,362.31 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds over book value ...........6 2,697 138.55 
Total Assets, December 31, 1889.. $107,150, 309.12 


and accounts describe 
correct as stated. 


examination of the securities 
t. I find the same to be true and 
JOHN A, MeCALL, Comptroller. 


Total Liabilities, including legal reserve on all 
existing Policies (4 per cent. Standard). $84,329,234.92 


Total Undivided Surplus, over g% Reserve.. $22,821,074.20 


Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in general clase, is $6,848,611.20 


Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in 


ontine clasg, is 15,972,463.00 


We certify to the correctness of the above ——e of the reserve and surplus. 


From this surplus the usual dividends will be 


New Assurance written in 1889...... 


GRO. Ww 
J. @. VAN CISE, 


_$175,264,100 
631,016,666 


Actuaries. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


HENRY RB. HYDE, 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Preepeyr. 


FUGENE KELLY, 
JOHN D, JONES, 
JOHN SLOANE, 


LOUIS FITZGERALD. 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 
A. WHEELOCK, 
HENRY DAY, 
M. HARTLEY, 
H. M. ALEXANDER, 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. H. S. TERB 
CHARLES G. LANDON, ’ 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, 
ALANSON TRASK, 


. BOUDINOT COLT, B. F. RANDOLPH, 


CHARLES 8S. SMITH, 
GEORGE STUART, 


JOUN A. STEWART, 
LEV! P. MORTON, 


GEO. C. MAGOUN, A. VAN BERGEN 
B KENDALL, T. De WITT CUYLER, 
DANIEL D. LORD, OLIVER AMES 
H. J. FAIRCHILD EUSTACE Z, 
WM. ALEXANDER, Ss. H. PHILLI 
HORACE PORTER HENRY R WOLCOTT 
. ALEXANDER GUSTAV G. POHL 
GEO. De F. L JOHN A. McCALlL, 


JAMES H. DU NHAM, 
DANIEL R. NOYES, 


EDWARD W. SCOTT, WALDO ADAMS. 


eA TRILEMMA. 


One of the chapters in that remarkable study of the 
Negro Problem, ** An Appeal to Pharaoh "’ (the vhird 
thousand of whi:h is now announced), bears the above 
title, and is devoted to showing that the question 
really involves three races-—-the Whites, the Blacks, 
and the Colored people. 

The Rev. Dr. E. W. Buypex, a full-blooded Negro, 
graduate of Oxford University and President of 
the Liberia University, is in Washington, seeking 
Government aid for Negro emigration to Africa. He 


wants only Blacks, and they are those who wish to | tion 


go. This is in line with the plan of ** An Appeal to 
Pharaoh,” a book which all should read who would 
understand the real elements of this growingly 
dangerous pr blem.’’ 


*.* At all Bookstores. One Dollar. 


PFORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, NewYork. 


FOUR GOSPELS, but ONE LIFE 
THE GOSPEL COMMENTARY: 


A Fluent Narrative of the Life of Our Lord, 
woven from the Four Evangelists. 


With 2,400 Notes, Original and Belected from 3 
Authors. Full Indexes, Cross References, etc. By 
James R. Grumorg and Lyman D.D. S40 pp., 
Cloth, red edges. $1.50. 

“Ite usefulness for teachers and students of the 


has been revised and perfected in those matters 
of detail which are of tne hest importance to such 
work.’’— Christian 


No read this beautiful Har- 
meng © the Geaneie ot without being hel the 
runniog comments of great writers are elpful and 
suggestive. For Sunday-sechool teachers it will have 
an es value just now, .. . apparent at once to 
all who examine it.""— The Colloquium, New York. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 


MEAD & (OMPANYS 
[oltumn 


N 1880 there appeared, from the 

press of a publisher of law books 
in Washington, the first volume of a 
history of the United States. Suecess- 
ive volumes have followed, until four 
are now issued. Appearing with no 
blare of trumpets, this history by Pro 
fessor James Schouler has won its 
way into the opinion of critics and 
scholars, until it has been declared by 
high authority to be the best history 
of the. United States extant for the 
period it covers. At the same time 
a high indorsement of its excellence 
comes in the fact that it is used as 
a text-book at Yale, Harvard, Johns 
Hopkins University, the University of 
Pennsylvania, and elsewhere. 

Beginning where Bancroft left off, 
at the formation of the Constitution, 
the fifth volume, announced as in 
rapid preparation, will bring the nar- 
rative down to the Civil War. 

Hitherto, for the early part of this 
period, the student has had to depend 
on Hildreth; but Hildreth wrote more 
than thirty years ago, and since his 
time there has been such an upturning 
of historical documents as to throw 
great light on men and measures, and 
to make his conclusions differ in many 
instances from those held by students 
of to-day. 

Professor Schouler’s work is not a 
political history alone, it is a thor- 
oughly well-rounded production. It 
tells us of the people, of the impulses 
that swayed them at successive periods, 
of their physical well-being, their lit- 
erature, their causes for prosperity or 
the reverse, and the different interests 
that swayed different sections. His 
estimate of men and measures is sin- 
gularly cool and dispassionate. As 
Mr. Bancroft has said, everywhere we 
“recognize faithful investigation and 
superiority to prejudice.” 

Mr. Bancroft is not alone in his es- 
timate of the value of Professor Schou- 
ler’s history. ‘The late Professor Al- 
exander Johnston, of Princeton, George 
William Curtis, Thomas W. Higgin- 
son, Samuel Eliot, President Gilman, 
of Johns Hopkins University, and 
others have spontaneously expressed 
their admiration of it. 

The student or general reader who 
would have the best connected account 
of men, measures, and the times in 
this country, from the time of the for- 
mation of the Constitution, will find 
nothing else so satisfactory as Pro- 
fessor Schouler’s History. 

The work has now passed into the 
hands of other publishers, and Messrs. 
Dodd, Mead & Company, 753 and 755 
Broadway, New York, bring out this 
month a new edition in a shape more 
in keeping with its real merits. Its 
full title is “ A History of the United 
States Under the Constitution,” by 
James Schouler, 4 vols., octavo, cloth, 
$9.00. Professor Schouler is a son 
of General William Schouler, Adju- 
tant-General of Massachusetts during 
the Civil War, a graduate of Harvard, 
and a member of the Boston Bar. 


to assist in all social pleasures and gayeties. 
LETON, 
BERT, 
ELL. 
YOUNG, 
BLISS, 
J. F. De NAVARRO, 
JOSEPH T. LOW 
| 
e has been universally recognized. The new edi- 
| 


\ 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. | _ DR. TALMACE ::2ys: “A great deal of sorrow is caused to young hearts and old by the thought that 
=| Christmas comes but once a year,” but he continues, “why not extend the glorious season of joy, gladness and 
good will throughout the year ?” This beautiful thought has been brought rather forcibly to our attention of late 


NVZNINAIN ENA by the hundreds of letters we daily receive, asking for “Christmas Boxes.” What ! Christmas Boxes in March, the 
74 \ idea! whoever heard of hanging up stockings in the Spring-time ? But then people have to use soap the year 
7 You can \- round and nearly twice as much is used in summer as in winter—you would’nt think that—would you ? But itis 

; i] eae = omen > a fact, and if folks want “Sweet Home” Soap and wish to make the whole household poe | with lots of useful, 
= REFURNISH _ retty, valuable and ornamental things, why not do it now as well as in December? and so we extend “Our 
74 {\* Rtaunmeiill Christmas Box” offer for a limited time. Another thing ! There was such an awful rush of orders 
: the PARLOR, i last Christmas that some of our friends did not get the goods as soon as they expected. It aint so now, you 
/ | ~ | can have the Mammoth Christmas Box when you want it. BETTER ORDER AT ONCE. me: 
Secure a Piano or Organi Very Soapfully Yours, J.D. LARKIN & CO.,, Factories: Seneca, Heacock & 


for your growing daugh- 
zjters, get a handsome din- |W 


7 gold watch without spend- |W 


Ss. — Our object in getting up this Mammoth Christmas Box ar fe ak are articles of our own manufacture which 
tak t prid ting to th ders of this 

7 ing a cent if you choose to \\ is to introduce to the American people our “Sweet Home” | paper. dead ue your aatne on @ pottal card and we will + 

7| do so. We want a special Family Soap and Fine Toilet Articles. They are the purest, on Mammoth Christmas 

— containing alto é arttc name 

- pee . iN best, and most satisfactory, whether made in this country or 

4 agent your fown, Europe ; everyone who uses them once become a per- Soap 

7 offer you any of the above \\ manent customer. We propose a new departure in the soap for ali household purposes and has no superior. 


trade and will sell direct from our factory to the consumer, 
spending the money usually allowed for expenses of travel- 


Ain exchange for a little ie SIX BOXES BORAXINE. 


7 work you can do for us \ ing men, wholesale and retail dealers’ profits, in handsome One Bottle Mode: er. pence Soap. 
evenings. and valuable presents to those who order at once. Our goods Bath Toilet Soap. 
=, o \Y are made for the select family trade and will not be sold to One-Fourth Dozen Artistic Toilet Soap. 

Pusursntec Co. —— dealers, and to induce people to give thema trialweaccom- | Qne.Fourth Dozen Creme Toilet Soap. 

1] Philadelphia, Pa. r pany each case with many useful and valuable presents. | Qne-Fourth Dozen Elite Toilet Soap. 


One English Jar Modjeska Cold Cream. 
Soothing, Healing, Beautifies the Skin, Improves the Complexion, Cures 
Chapped Hands and Lips. 


Our Mammoth Christmas Box Contains a great variety of 
Toys, Playthings, etc., for the Babies, and sundry useful 
and amusing things for the older folks. /t a/so contains : 


ONE SET (6) SOLID SILVER TEA SPOONS, 
PLAIN PATTERN-—-SUCH AS YOUR GRAND- 
MOTHER USED, VERY RICH AND ELEGANT. 

(Will Last a Life Time.) 


One fine Silver-plated Button Hook. 

One Lady’s Celluloid Pen Holder (very best). 

One Arabesque Mat. 

One Glove Buttoner. 

One Package “Steadfast” Pins. 

One Spool Black Silk Thread. . 

One Gentleman’s Handkerchief, large. 

Fourteen Patent Transfer Patterns for stamping and 
embroidering table linen, toilet mats, towels, tidies,etc. 
One Lady’s Handkerchief. 

One Child’s Lettered Handkerchief. 

One Wall Match Safe. 

One Package Assorted Scrap Pictures. 

Two Celluloid Collar Buttons, (patented). 
Twenty-three Pictures of the Presidents of the U. S. 


[#@~ In addition to all of the above articles we 


place in each box QNE ALBUM containing pictures 
of the following celebrities : 


i i ** The purpose of the b ok 

: ‘Price $1.25. is exactly expressed by its 
title. It attempts to ex- 
pound only those passages 
()]] in the New Testament 
% which present special diffi- 


culty to the ordinary read- 
‘(frre er. Dr. R ggs’s scholarship, 
Dit { Cll It aided by his long residence 
j in the East, has fitted him 

for this task.’’— Advance. 
J He is eminently candid 
| dASSd 0 CS and judicious in his com- 
various -pinions and briefly 
Of the New Testament. considering them while 
presenting his own view °’ 
—Old and New Testament 


ELIAS RIGGS, D.D. Student. 


™=** He writes with a candor and clearness character- 
istic of the most scholarly minds, and with a force 
which is the greater for its undogmatic manrer. The 

k is one which all Christian people wi!l value 
highly, and the more so the more competent they are 
to appreciate such works.’’— Congreyationalist. 


Cong’! Sunday-School & Publishing Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 


1. Wm. E. Gladstone, 13. General Scott, 
2. Bismarck, 14. Thomas Edison, 
3. Daniel Webster, 15. Benj. F. Morse, 
tj th A collection of 4. J. G Whittier, 16. Jos, Jefferson. 
Prac ica An CMS. oricina! and ve 5. Geo. Bancroft, 17. Benj. Franklin, 
the best writers. Every composition in this book was Even the babies are delighted when the Christmas Box 6. Abraham. Lincoln, 18. Henry. M. Stanley, 
tested by practical choir ase before being incorporated arrives and it will make 100,000 boys, girls,men and women, 7. Ulysses 8. Grant, 19, Oliver Perry, 
| old and young, just as happy; because it contains the 
The Musical Visitor. azine containing greatest lot of Christmas Presents ever seen. Beautiful 10. Thos. Carlyle,’ 92 Alex. Hamilton 
Anthems for the Choir, Organ Stesarten, anaaseidies things Something for everyone in the family, father— 11, Commodore Farragut, 23. John Howard Payne, 
the ey &; mother—all of the boys and girls—the baby—and hired 12. “Stonewall” Jackson, Etc., Etc., te 
’rice, $1.! year ; 3. 
terms to clubs of five or more. girl. Our price for the Mammoth Christmas Box complete is $6. charges paid. 
A splendid collection Simp) 7 13 
ply write your name and address on a postal card and mail it to usand we will send you the 
rm Anthems, To Get the Box 


oy (freight prepaid) on 30 day’s trial and you are under no obligations to keep the box if it 
By W.F. popular and wal oes not in every way meet your expectation. Knowing the great value of our articles, we 
eS —o are vor? put them to the severest kind of a test, hence will send rom the box on 30 day’s trial and if not satisfactory will re- 

e pay freight only to points in the United States east of the Missouri River. 


A collection of anthems move it. 

ea nt m adapted to the wants of all 

denominations as Ser- 
"By DANKS. vices Piece Col J. D. LARKIN & CO., Factories---Seneca, Heacock and Carroll Streets, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
ection Pieces, ete., etc., and available for orus o - - - 
Quartet Choirs. The Organ part is printed on a sep- Bx Some people prefer to send cash with order; REMEMBER **Sweet Home”’ Family Soap is OUR firm has been in the Soap business many 
arate staff. Price, 35 cents by mail, postpaid. we do not ask it, but in_such cases we place one | an extra fine, pure soap, made from refined tallow | years, and as to our reliability refer tothe pub- 
Solid Silver Sugar Spoon in the box (in ad- | and vegetable oils. On account of its firmness & + ome of this paper, Commercial Agencies or any 


PUBLISHED BY dition to all the other extras) and ship the same purity each cake will do double the work of the | banker in the United States. When in Buffalo, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, | tue 8! | Common cheap soaps usually sold trom groceries | eallon us. vou will be welcome. 
AND 19 EAST 16TH ST., NEW YORK. 


is Complete with 
“BEAUTIFUL SONGS: Our latest, out Soup. 
is being received with the most marked favor. 
Usually when tested with a dozen other books it 
is selected. 

** LIVING FOUNTAIN:”’ New and very 
sone Hi undreds N the best schools have 
adopted it and praise it in unstinted measure. 

“MORNING LICHT: — Staxpann 
THOUSANDs Of schools find just what they want in it. 

People who prefer noble, warm, Christian senti- 
ment to mere rattling rhymes, and want substantial, 
stirring and lasting tunes, find their choice iu these 
books. 35 cents each—one sample copy for exam- 
ination, only 20 cents. 

Send for specimen og of best Singing books 
for Choir, Singing School, Day School. 

cal “Stock’ tur Soup is 


S. W. STRAUB & CO., Publishers, Armour’s Beef Extract 


248 State St., Chicago, | which, unlike all other meat extracts, retains so 
much nutrition that no soup-bone or other stock is French German S anish,: 
necessary when Armoeour’s Extranet is used. ? : 
TO AUTHORS AND AMATEUR WRITERS. With one stick of cele It an and Lat 
ery, & sprig of parsley, to 2 quarts of water and You can. b tereither of these Lan- 
The New York Bureau of Revision and Criticism. one teaspoontul Armour’s Extract, you can | “ouR CONSTANT AIM IS TO MAKE THEM THE suthotently ya and business conversation, 
Unbiased critical opinions on MSS. of all kinds. | ™ake delicious soup for six persons at a total cost ot FINEST IN THE WORLD." R. R. 8. ROSENTIAL'S celebrated MEISTERSCH- 
Therough revision for the press. George Curtis | cents. Use Armour’s Extract tor Bouillon or SYSTEM. T $5. age 
says: * Reading MSS. with a view to publication is | Beef Tea. Superior to all brands in richness and with privilege of answers to questions, and weeveqtiea of 
done, as it should be, professionally, by |he ‘Eas | delicacy of flavor. . ex ple copy, Part L., 25 cents. Liberal terms 
Chair’s’ friend and fellow-laborer in le tera, Dr.T. M | ASK your Druggist or Grocer for Armour’s Beet F. A. BE RRIS & COM PAN Y to teachers. Latin, Part I., just published, price, 50 cents. 
Coan.” Terms by agreement. Dr. Titus Munson Extract, or send 50 cents for 2 oz. jar to . 
Coan, 20 West lth Street, New York City. ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. 


Hams and Boneless Bacon 


y a careful application of the fine Bro rties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provi oa our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored beve which mer 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judi- 

s use of such cles of diet that a constitution may 


Gazette. e simply with boiling water or milk. 

Bold only in half-poun ag Grocers, labeled thus: 

JAMES EPPS & CO., omaopathic Chemists, 
on, England. 


The best and most economi- 


| 
BOUR MAMMOTH CHRISTMAS BOK 
¥ | Les ually built up until strong enough to resist 
. every congener to disease. Hundreds of subtle mal- 
\pr pie Te | adies are floating around us ready to attack wherever 
there is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal 
| ouR shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure 
TRADE MARK) blood and a properly nourishe (vil Service 
| | 
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Motto for the Week: *‘A strong life is one which commands itself, and does not give up the rudder to every wind of circumstance.” 


THE 


PuBLISHER’S DESK. 


ADVICE FROM AN EXPERT. 


Mr. Publisher : 

You ask for a word of counsel for The Christian 
Union advertisers. If I give them advice it shall 
be for their advantage, not yours or mine. I am 
going to tell them how to write their own adver- 


tisements. 
* 


* 

You want a good subject. If your business has 
anything in it interesting, you ought to be able to 
pick it out. If it hasn’t, drop it and turn to 
another. That will put you back ; but a little loss 
of time is better than spending the rest of your 
life in what is of no human interest. 

Don’t be rash, though; what seems dull to you, 
because you are familiar with it, may be full of 
interest to others less familiar with it. 

I don’t believe that any useful business is dull. 
If you try to make fine words about it, you can 
make anything dull. Distinguish between what is 
dull and what is made dull. 

Let me wander a little. More than school, from 
kindergarten to college, from mother’s knee to post- 
graduate study, business is education. When men 
or boys go into business, if not drones, they begin 
to show their real metal. If they have faults of 
character, faults of mind, of habit, they crop out at 
once. Those faults get mended by authority, ob- 
servation, thinking, experience—somehow ; or they 
do not get mended, they get confirmed. In either 
case business develops the man as no school 
develops him. School is play ; but business is work. 
School is trifling; business is serious. In school 
he is all the time postponing decisive choice ; in 
business every choice is decisive. Habit comes 
slowly in school; in business it hardens fast. He 
applies himself to his tasks but moderately in 
school; in business he strains to his utmost capac- 
ity frequently, his habit is intensity. School may 
have made him whatever his school was adapted 
to make him; it left him soft. In school it was 
proper for him to be malleable. But business 
hardens himself, his real self, develops him, edu- 
cates him, brings him out, throws off the restraints 
of teachers, parents, friends, society, public opinion, 
makes him a law to himself, and gives his natural 
tendencies force. transforming force. In business 
it is proper for him to be irresistible. What is 
that but educating him to an extreme that he never 
dreamed of when he was being “‘ educated”’ ? 

We are all the time seeing that powerful men 
are apt to be those whose education began in busi- 
ness. ‘They whose education continued some time 
in school are less stern and strong ; they grow stern 
and strong sometimes when business has overcome 
the gentler beginning. School goes far to unfit a 
man for the warfare of life; it gives him finer 
weapons, not stronger; it does not make him more 
successful in business. It multiplies motives ; dis- 
tracts; it does not concentrate. It enriches his 
life; but it empties his purse by increasing his 
wants and dividing his mind. 

If business educates men more effectually than 
all the invented appliances, how important that 
business be such as to educate up and not down! 

If we have wandered, we have gained new light. 
You want a good subject to write on, not only 
because you can’t write engagingly if your subject 
be dull, but you want an honest and useful business 
because your business is making you what you are 
growing to. 

It is not a mere whim or sentiment, then, that 
one should choose his business wisely; or, having 
chosen or drifted into it unwisely, that he had better 
choose again. Note the word—he had better choose 


again. 


* * 


I won't make so long a preface and tackle my 
subject as if there were no end to patience; I'd 
rather let the preface stand for what it is and begin 
another day. 

54 Watt Street, February 17. 


J. E. Powers. 


Our SUBSCRIBERS’ COLUMN. 


[The Publisher of The Christian Union offers to subscribers, 
in this column, an eget to frankly voice their indi- 
vidual opinions, thoughts, and tastes; and he invites short 
letters, ecther of comment on the paper itself, criticism on spe- 
cial features or articles, suggestions on current topics of in- 
terest, or ulustrutions pertinent to such topics, drawn from expe- 
rience or reading. Striking sayings noticed in new books or 
newspapers, practical hints on u matters, records of observa- 
tions in the field of natural history—in short, anything that is 
tersely and pithily put, and that promises to instruct, stimulate, 
or otherwise help or amuse— heartily welcomed. |} 


SAFE BUSINESS RULES. 


Visit business men in business hours only, make known 
your business in as few words as possible, and then go 
about your business. 

Always let your dealings with a stranger be mosi 
carefully considered. 

A mean act will soon recoil, while an act of heroism, 
even though not esteemed, and perhaps wholly unknown, 
must inevitably ennoble the actor. 

Leave tricks of trade to those whose education was 
never completed. 

Treat all with respect, confide in few, and wrong 
no man. 

Be never afraid to say No ; and be always prompt to 
acknowledge and rectify a wrong. 

Because a friend is polite,do not think his time is 
valueless. 

To preserve a long friendship, keep a short credit. 

The way to get credit is to be punctual ; the way to 
preserve it is not to use it much. Settle often; have 
short accounts. 

Trust not too much to rem 
ally dress a shade or more better than well. 


Rogues gener- 
W.G. 


A “ FAVORABLE CRITICISM.” 


As you say, in the number I am now reading (page 
239), that you don’t mind a “ favorable criticism ” now 
and then, permit me to offersuch to both you and your 
advertisers for the novel and attractive manner in 
which a publisher’s notice is presented in your “ Dodd, 
Mead & Company’s Column.” I am one of those 
readers of The Christian Union who look upon its 
advertising columns as deserving about the same 
attention as its editorial pages, and I say this without 
the slightest disrespect to the latter, having been a 
constant and faithful reader for the past eight years. 
It has often seemed to me that the competition among 
advertisers to challenge notice by reason of headlines 
defeats its object, and that the same subject matter, 
arranged as ordinary reading matter, would be even 
more likely to command attention. The column above 
referred to seems to me to admirably illustrate and 
enforce this theory. I have read every — in 


IS LIFE WORTH LIVING? 


Is life worth living? Yes, 
As there is wrong to right, 
Wail of the weak against the strong, 
Or tyranny to fight ; 
Long as there lingers gloom to chase, 
Or streaming tear to dry, 
One kindred woe, one sorrowing face 
That smiles as we draw nigh ; 
Long as at tale of anguish swells 
The heart, and lids grow wet, 
And at the sound of Christmas bells 
We pardon and forget ; 
So long as Faith with Freedom reigns, 
And loyal Hope survives, 
And gracious Charity remains 
To leaven lowly lives ; 
While there is one untrodden tract 
For Intellect or Will, 
And men are free to think and act, 
Life is worth living still. 
—[English Illustrated Magazine. 


long 


THOSE ENGLISH SYNDICATES. 


1 was much interested in your comments on the 
British syndicate investments in this country. Here is a 
recent utterance by Erastus Wiman which takes 
another view of it : “ From a list recently published it 
appears that the amount of English money which has 
been invested in industrial enterprises in the United 
States has equaled, in the last two years, about a 
million dollars a week, amounting in all to about one 
hundred millions. . .. It is not difficult to estimate 
the ultimate influences set in motion by such a practi- 
cal union of material interests between the two great 
English-speaking nations of the world. Mr. Glad- 
stone, in his Paris speech, referring to the prediction 
that at the end of another hundred years the popula- 
tion of this continent may be six hundred millions, 
recognized ‘the prospective and approaching right of 
America to be the great organ of the powerful English 
tongue ;’ and, alluding to the United States and Great 
Britain, added these significant words, that ‘there was 


no cause upon earth that should now or hereafter 
divide one from the other.’ That the interests of man- 
kind at large will be advanced by a close bond of 
union between the two great Anglo-Saxon nations, on 
one can doubt, and nothing will contribute more cer- 
tainly to this harmony than the mutuality of interests 
which is certain to be created by the investment of 
British capital in American industrial enterprises.” 
Marierra, G. S. T. 


RACE PREJUDICE. 


Race prejudice is the last to give way. English and 
Irish, French and German, hate each other. It seems 
to be a weakness of human nature to look down on 
somebody. The [rishman, galling under British op- 

ression, lands in New York and says “ daum the niger.” 

uven the Southern slave thought himself above the 
spr white trash” who lived in cabins on the back 
side of his master’s plantation. 

Race prejudice is on trial before the bar of public 
opinion in our country to-day. It is not toward the 
African race alone that it is manifested. The Mongo- 
lian feels its pressure. It inspires contempt. It leads 
to injustice and violence. It palliates crime. It is 
— It says (by its actions) that the Golden 

ule is not applicable tothe race it despises. In short, 
it is anti-Christian. 

‘There are personal rights that are sacred, that it is 
wicked for any one to take away. There is no social 
equality among white people, and any attempt to force 
social a would be preposterous. It regulates 
itself. Every person has a right to choose his or her 
associates. It must be reciprocal. This is understood 
and no one complains. It is au inalienable right. But 
many people think the negro should not have this right. 
Hence, in some parts of our country the law, or mobs, 
will not permit a white man to marry a colored woman, 
or a white woman to marry a colored man, thus infring- 
ing upon the rights of white persons, all the while 
boasting of our liberty. 

The spirit of caste or race prejudice is universal, not 
confined to any sect or party or section, and so much 
that is respectable, and stands for Christian example, 
manifests this unchristian spirit that it affords a strong 
argument for the doctrine of Future Probation. For 
people who have this spirit have not the kingdom of 
heaven within them, and as they are dying m their 
sins, may they not have a chance to repent and accept 
the spirit of Jesus after death ? D. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPPLEMENT. 


I was very favorably impressed by the suggestion of 
your Baltimore correspondent that you should consider 
the advisability of furnishing your present Home De- 
partment Supplement for the use of Sunday-schools. 
As a former teacher myself, I appreciate how useful it 
would be; and I hope you will receive sufficient encour- 
ment to authorize you in carrying out the suggestion, 
and thus largely increasing your circle of readers. In 
case you so decide, | presume you will duly announce 
the fact, and state schedule of rates. 


Yours with best wishes, D.S. 


PRECEDENCE OF STATES. 


Perhaps some of your readers may be interested in the 
following statement in a Washington paper about the 
way in which the problem of priority in admitting the 
two Dakotas was solved : 


‘* When the President received from the State Department 
the two proclamations wanting only his signature, this ques- 
tion of priority at once came up, and it was found to be 
difficult to decide. 

“It was a — situation for the President, and he evi- 
dently realized it, but he steered his way out without diffi- 
culty. The documents, unlooked at, were laid face down- 
ward on the desk on a sheet of paper, and then they were 
shuffled until the most expert trickster at cards could not 
have told which was which. 

“When this state of the game had been reached, the 
proclamations were turned face upward, but protected from 
the gaze of every one by the sheet of paper on which they 
had been laid. The sheet was slipped aside until the blank 
spaces for the Presidential signature were exposed. The 
autograph was appended, the ink allowed to dry, the procla- 
mations turned over once more, and again vigorously shuffled, 
The two Dakotas were admitted to the Union of States, and, 
although one of them was ahead of the other just the length 
of time it took the President to write his name, history will 
never be able to record the name of the first one. Itisa 
profound mystery, and always will be.”’ 


AND THERE WAS LIGHT. 


On the showings that have recently appeared in The 
Christian Union, I am now trying a “Gladstone ” lamp, 
and reading your present issue by its light. I want to 
say that lam much pleased with it, but, at the same 
time, to suggest that the maker give notice to his cus- 
tomers that it is liable to prove trying to the eyes at 
first unless used with a shade. Not having been thus 
warned, and being accustomed to gaslight, whidlr was 
considerably removed from my writing-table, my expe- 
rience at the start was far from pleasant. A dark 
shade has cured this trouble, and I now find it the best 
reading light known to me. SS. L. P., JR. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The Bank of England increased its re- 
serve this week over $6,500,000, or 
from 44.20 per cent. to 46.87 per cent., 
and yet it has not changed its rate of dis- 
count from six per cent., Where it has 
stood for several weeks ; the rate for 
bank balances is five to five and a quarter 
per cent. We may confidently look for 
the lowering of the discount rate next 
Thursday unless the reverse movement 
of funds should take place the coming 
week, which is not likely. 

Money is easy here at three and a half 

r cent. as the ruling rate for call loans. 

ne4United States Treasury has undoubt- 
edly accumulated quite largely this week, 
more than enough to offset the gain to 
the banks from the interior, yet the gen- 
eral impression, from the ease in money, 
is that the banks are gaining in funds 
available for call loans. ‘The disposition 
to legislate promptly on National finances 
at Washington, and all questions liable to 
affect them, is received favorably by the 
whole country. Aside from all political 
considerations, any attempt to obstruct 
legislation to prevent the majority from 
passing any well-considered bill for the 
relief of the plethora of National revenue, 
and thus hinder the reduction of Govern- 
ment income, will certainly be very un- 
popular, and act against the party at- 
tempting it. What the whole country 
needs now is a remedy for the Govern- 
ment’s excessive revenue, and we must 
look for that remedy, of course, from the 

arty in power. The committees of the 
haus are already at work framing 
amendments to the present tariff, and es- 
pecially with the intention of reducing 
the duties on all imported sugars. These 
sugars will bear reducing without increas- 
ing imports, and will go far toward the 
needed reduction in our customs receipts. 
The three banks which last week or the 
week before had to suspend on account 
of the attempt to control them in the in- 
terest of thieves have all resumed, the 
old President of the Sixth National Bank, 
Mr. Leland, having taken back his stock 
which he sold and paid up the losses, 
resuming his position as President. The 
deception practiced on him by the syndi- 
cate of wreckers was a severe one to his 
personal fortune, but we doubt not he 
will be able to bring the Sixth National 
its old success again, and soon re-estab- 
lish it in its reputation for strength 
and honest control. The alleged thieves 
are in the hands of the law, and we shall 
soon hope to know where the property, 
or its proceeds, is. 

The dullness of the Stock Exchange 
security list was interrupted this week 
by various rumors about a general West- 
ern railway demoralization of rates to the 
Missouri River. When the matter of 
cuts in tariffs was sifted to the bottom, 
it found that the game was largel 
one of bluff on the part of the C. B. 
& Northern and the St. Paul roads. 
There have been no regular notices given 
of coming reductions, and the probability 
is that a satisfactory settlement will be 
made in the interest of harmony and 
peace between the roads. 

The reports of earnings for the last 
week of January and for the first week 
of February for the railways have more 
than held their own as compared with the 
heavy increases from time to time re- 
ported in this column. The aggregate 
increase for the representative roads 
equals about thirteen per cent. in the time 
named, and the tonnage from Chicago 
—KEast bound—has been phenominally 
large. Yet exports of merchandise for 
the week from this port fell off overa 
million dollars this week. Up to this 
time, for the year, there is a reduction in 
exports for this port of over $2,000,000 
from the same time a year ago—due to 
the first two weeks of this year, in which 
exports were exceptionally small. 

Ihe decline in the stock market this 
week has been taken from Saturday to 
Saturday, only fractional, with excep- 
tions. The Sugar Trust shows an ad- 
vance in the quotation for its shares of 
some seven to eight per cent. Louisville 
& Nashville is strong; New York & 
Northern preferred is also better, with a 
steady but very quiet, demand from in- 
side buyers. The East Tennessee stocks 
are up one per cent. or more, and Cotton 
Oil is higher, while Missouri Pacific is 
one and one-half per cent. lower, Fort 
Worth one per cent., St. Paul one per 


cent., and most of the general list a frac- 
tion off. 

The production of anthracite coal is 
smaller from the first of the year than it 
was during the same time last year, but 
during the last week the production has 
increased over the corresponding week 
of 1889. The stock on hand at tide- 
water, however, on January 31 was 
1,138,927 tons, against only 807,314 tons 
at the same date 1889. The mild weather 
is now so confirmed, and the probability 
of much cold weather to come so remote, 
that the coal trade is bound to be dull 
for some time to come. The quarterly 
reports for the Vanderbilt roads are 
being published, and exhibit splendidly; 
the little Nickel Plate Company shows 
an increase of $111,000 for the last 
quarter, in net earnings, over the same 
period last year, having earned over $61,- 
000 above fixed charges, expenses, taxes, 
etc., which is about equal to the rate of 
five per cent. on the first preferred stock 
for the year, and that, too, during a dull 
season. 

The bank statement is as follows: 


Loans, increase............ $1,774,800 
Specie, increase........... 2,362,000 
Legal tenders, increase 312,600 
Deposits, increase .......... 1,251,200 


This leaves the bank surplus of city banks 
at about $7,500,000. Money closing at 
three per cent. WALL STREET. 


The 30th Annual Statement of the Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society appears to-day. 
The exact figures of the account are in every 
instance larger than the approximate res 


issued in a Preliminary Statement at the 
beginning of the year. 
Assets, - - $107,150, 309 
Surplus, - 22,821,074 


Income, - 393,288 
New Assurance weltten 1889, $175, 264,100 
Outstanding business, $631, 016,666 


JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


WESTERN 
INVESTMENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Prominently connected with conservative finan- 
cial operations throughout the West for many years, 
every investment, without exception, proving profit- 
able and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, - - - Chicago, 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


A SPECIAL FEATURE. 


THE WINNER 
INVESTMENT CO. 


Handles exclusively Kansas City 
Investments, and does not 
handle Farm Mortgages. 


PAST INVESTMENTS 


Through ite have yielded 


al and 


000,000. 00 —- every dollar of princi 
nterest has bee _— at maturity, and all enter- 
prises undertaken have been uniformly successful. 


PRESENT INVESTMENTS. 


We can demonstrate how to invest money safely 
to realize an income of six, seven, eight, and ten 
er and in a and vely short 
e, per cent., cen ~s larger, 
free from = 


For full send f 
and papers, or call. - 


WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 


General Agent, - 50 State Street, Boston. 


Ded 1 Custom House Street, Provid R. L.; 
Desk M, Mercantile Bafe 120 Broadway, 
New York City, every W 


ALL 
Bend 
Jonathan. 


ABOUT NEW STATE OF W ASHINGTON 
stamp f “Travels of Brother 


& Co. Beattle, Wash 


FINANCIAL. 


% 


FIRST MORT- 
GAGES on Town 

and Farm property, mo 
and our 6 PER 


NET INCOME 


NATIONAL.::- 


COMPANY. 


1% 


DE BEN- 
TURE BONDS, 
ply secured, A am 
TURE UNEQUALED FOR 
CONSERVATISM, 


AND OFFER THE HIGHEST INTEREST CONSISTENT WITH SAFETY. 


Capital and Surplus, $265,000. 


Loans Negotiated, 85,125,000. 


If you des’re to invest money safely, call or write for particulars. 


JONES & FAILE, New York k Managers, 135 & 137 Broadway, New York. 


BOSTON. 


TOPEKA. 


MERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


CAPITAL, 


B500,000. 


Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor, $100,000, 
Placed wholly beyond reach of the Company, for Collateral Security to Clients. 


and supervision, and with perpetual succession, for the 
general and safe 


LOAN, TRUST, AND ANNUITY ee 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, or Receiver. 5 per cent. paid on d 
Correspondence solicited from es desiring to make sate investments. We loan mone — them 
First-Class Real Mortgages with unquestionable security for prompt payment of principal and interest. 

CLINTON MAR President. G. A. ELDER, Vice-President. 
C. E. BHANNON, 2d Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer. JAMES B GB, Becretary and Treasurer. 
Cc. W. DARLING. E. D. ANGELL. 


THE HOME 
Savings and Association 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


Authorized Capital, - + $10,000,000. 
Subscribed 4 2,000,000. 
E. OC. Bans, President, = Mayor of Minneapolis. 


JACOBSON, Vice-President, 
seman hes General Agent Conn. Mat. Life Ins. Co. 
J.J. ANKENY, Treasurer, Postmaster of Minneapolis. 
A. G, Secretary, J.G, HAYNES, Attorney. 


A MORTGAGE BANK 


Examiner's supervision. 
Sa fe. upon 


Frofitable. 


orable terms as to time and man. 
of loans, enable us to 
earn earn 10 per Gent. net on our fall 


mts can remain indefi- 
nitely, or can be terminated on 
four weeks’ notice, at option of 


Permanent. 

the Investor. 
Guaranteed 6 Per Cent. Coupon Cortificates 
issued at BS, and sharing in profite of the Associa. 


tion until their value increases t 
feature of this Associat 
For further information, address 
H. F.NEWHALL, Ceneral Agent, 
533 Drexel Buliding, Philadelphia. 
BOUGHT AND ao 


Deal in Govw’t Land Warrants and Scri 
Receive Accounts and Extend all the Facilities ar 
a General Banking Business. 

Correspondence Solicited. 


S. A. KEAN & CO., Banners 


100 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL 
116 DROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ISSUED BY STATES, 
COUNTIES, CITIES, 


MONEY MAY BE SAFE 


DARLING & CO., 


Real Estate and Loans. 


FARGO, 


DAKOTA. Good as a Government 

Red River Valley Lands work done for 
for Bale. ty. A regular in- 

come of 7 per cent. 


Six Per Cent. 


at Par and Interest. 


New England Loan & Trost Co., 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


P. C. Himesaven, Pres’t. T. H. Tarwor, Treas’r. 
W. H. Rosset, V.-P. & Mgr. Ga. H. Paws, Seo’y. 


Authorized Capi - 8100.000 
Paid-up Capi 75,000 


The Mutual Investment Company, 


Office: 1,504 FARNAN STREET, 
Ozmmaha, Webraska. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Interest and Principal Guaranteed, Collected, and 
Remitted in New York exchange free of 
charge to the investor. 


Our DIME SAVINGS BANK pays 5 per cent. 


Invested in low interest bearing securi- | -+ 
ties of the East, but no investment can be 
more secure than mortgages on real estate 
in St. Paul, the largest and most rapid! 
growing city in the Northwest, and it 
will net 7and 8 per cent. interest pay- 
able semi-annually in New York ex 
chan long and successful edperi- 
ence, without a single loss to investors, 
has established our businessand guaran- | * 
tees satisfaction. U ‘nquestioned references 
, on application, Corresp 


SMITH & TAYLOR, 
333 Robert Street, cor. Fourth, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


YEARS OF SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for 
buying it Debenture Bonde and Mortgage 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


Assets, $2,000,000.00. Highest rate of interest 


with choicest security. Pamphlets free; address 
E. 8. A. L 
President. H. E. 
150 Nassau Street, - - - 
The “Queen City”’ | 


and Metropolis | 
ee New 


De - 


SEATTLE scriptive | Matter 


ing Real Rotate and Financial Broker, Beattle. 


interest on all deposits. 
MORTGAGE 
DS, 7 to 8 per 


terest. Negotiated by 


OF | ward. PROMPT PAYMENT of Prin- 
and Interest Coupons MADE and 
TO LE ER without 
charge. B LOCATION IN T 
ALL years’ experience, 
Capital. Wi wee Bend 
| 
VESTMENTS 
invest where. 


-W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


MINNEHAHA TROST CO, 


S/OUX FALLS, South Dakota. 
W. W. BROOKINGS, President. 


our securities. 


Negotiate First ploctenge Real 
Farm and 
terest property von "Exch 


Libera 
Investments made in Sioux preperty— 
I, in the new ve large 
Railway ; the Honteclis of the 
fond for circulars and references. 
Send for the little book 


SUNNEL mailed free on application to the 


BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


of interest and no expense to 


| No. 140 Nassau Street, - - - New York. 
Stewart Eno. R. Ors and 
Ses M ico- Presidente 


A 
rve, increase........... 2,361,800 
Buy and sell COUNTY 
= 
| 
| 
| 
Bo 
— 
5 
| 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL, 


A new pamphlet, compiled 
with great care and containing 
much valuable information for 
investors concerning the Laws 
of Real Estate in Missouri, 
Kansas, Texas, Nebraska, and 
South Dakota, has just been 
published by:the Kansas City 
Investment Company. Sent 
free. 


Tae Kansas City INvestMENT COMPANY, 
ity, Missouri ; 

Portsmouth, New Hampshire ; or 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


USHNELL 


USHNELL 
ffeal Estate and Pinancial fPgents, 


ST. PAUL, MINN, 


INVESTMENTS IN FIRST MORTGAGES. Inter- 
est 6, 7 and 8 per ccnt. per annum, payable semi- 
annually, in New York or Boston. Real Estate In- 
vestments made. 

REFERENCES.—First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn.; 
First National Bank, Boston, Maas. 

Correspondence e solicited. 


Bonos. 672 
INSTALMENT DEBENTURES. 
36 Egaifable Building, Boston. 
A New England Organization. 
Loans made on Irri- 0/ Headquarters for 
gated Farms, not h ormation 
exceeding 30% 0 regarding 
of security. Colorado 
DOUREYVY EVARAWNT 
‘UNION TNVESTMENT COOMPANY. 
Capital, = © 81,000,000. 
KANBAS CITY, MO. 
7 per cent. investment, interest semi-annually. 
The direct | of the Company 
property and recommended by promi- 
business men and ers Kansas City. 
Bend for circulars with full particulars. 
Ww. P. R Pr 
0. Union Investment Co. 
Real Estate and Investment Brokers, 
Denver, - Colorado. 
Loans made on city property, and handle real e- 
tate generally. References: Dun’s Com. Agency, 
Denver Banks, the Hon. James 8. Rice, Secretary 
of Btate of Colorado ; Bishop H. W. Warren, M. E. C. 
Correspondence solicited. Furnish book “ Facts 
About Denver,” maps, and any other information 
desired. 


TOPEIA INVESTMENTS 


Are safe, if judiciously made in either Real Estate 
or First Mortgages. 


BARTHOLOMEW & CoO., 
609 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kansas, 


Are competent and reliable people to advi ou. 
you wish to invest in speculative propert t will 
afford a profit, or property for revenue, they cab assist 
you; or, if you want Fight per cent. firet\mort- 
gages guaranteed, consult with them. . 


Reference: Kansas National Bank of Topeka, ¢ 
largest bank in Kansas. 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS 


Real Estate and Loans. 


We are large dealers in Business, Residence, Dock, 
and Acre Properties, both in Duluth and on nthe south 
—' = and wes Buperior. We 

and maps to locate them when 
ve invested many thousands uf dol- 

lass for cated, a who 
satisfaction, and in 


ver saw the wa oon 
in almost every case oiERY LARG 


DANS. —We can loan money for those not wisb- 

canta invest at 7 and 8 per cent. het, sem/-anoual in- 

Refer to the Merchants’ National Bank, Du- 

luth, and hundreds who have ieee us in other 
Btates. We solicit corresponden 


WM. C. SHERWOOD & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN, 


BESTOR G. BROWN, 


MERRILL TRUST CO. 


CITY, KANSA 
Succeeding Mor tgage Inv estment Business of the 
Ry rrill. 


Ness County Bank and N. 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 
Placed on Haneas 


71% FIRST MORTGAGES. 


Fully 


(Wess COUNTY 
BANK. 


based 


| EASTERN OFFICE 
1113 Devoashire St. 
BOSTON 


The Middlesex 


Banking Company ’ 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Offers 6 r cent. Debentures, secured by | 
deposit of mo with the Union Trus 

Company of New York. Amount Ay issue li 


ited by law. Connecticut Trus 
tors, etc., can invest in these 


FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York 
Broad B8treet. 


THE SECURITY Co. 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA. 
Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAFE 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


We also offer mortgages on Sioux City property 
These securities have invariably proved satisfactory 
during an experience of seven years. 


J J O'CONNOR, Pres. WM. O'MULCAHY, V.-Pres. 
G. A, EASTMAN, Sec. and Treas. 


Tne Gaiano Forks Loan ano Laxp Co,, 


Incorporated Capital, $50,000.00. 
GRAND FORKS, DAK. 


First Mo e Loans made on Farm and Cl 
Property. Real Estate Bought and Sold. Bon 
Negotiated, Collections made. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


SACKETT, FLOURNOY & GOSS, 


410 Pierce St., Sious City, Ta 


Parm and City Loans netting 7 per cent. Semi- 
Annual! Interest to the Investor. 
Agents for BAILEVAD LAND 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Cc. OLDER, 


108 Pike’s Peak Avenue. 
--REAL ESTATE AND LOANS.-- 
Refers to Exchange Nationa! Bank, this city 


DENVER-COLORADO 
8% © Net on improved 


five years. td references || 
D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


THE 
RVEL. 

AND MECHANICAL SPELLER. 
= The best amusement for chil- 
Be dren, while the older folks wil! 
find it difficult to keep their 
mm handsoff. Spells words of two, 
Athree, four, and five letters. 
a Superb pictures. Lots of fun. 
Will be sent on receipt 

of One Dollar. 


WESTON & CO., 


427 LOCUST ST., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Let them study or play, they 
will learn either way. 


are those put up by 
p/M.FERRY&CO. 
Who are the largest 


Seedsmen in the word, 
D. M. Ferry & Co's 
dy Descriptive and Priced 


SEED ANNUAL 


for 1890 wiil be mailed F REE to all ap- 
plicants, and to last season's customers, 
It is better than ever, Every person 
using Garden, Slower or Field 
Seeds should send for it. Address 
D.M. FERRY 4CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Less House-Cleaning Se: Health 


Less Annoyance More Comfort 


Such is the experience of women who use Pearline for houseclean- 
ing, and thedegree of health and comfort is largely due to the way 
they use it. Directions for saving labor on every package. Deli- 
cate women can clean house by its aid ; children will be a help, 
‘land husbands will never know the work is going on—out of the 
way, and they will beignorant of it. Itis bosh tosay that Pearline 
hurts the clothing, the paint or the hands. Numbers of people 
clean their teeth with it; many babes have been washed with it 
from their birth; the most delicate of laces and linens have been 
subjected to the severest of tests. Everything washable, and 
everybody who must do ‘this work, is benefitted by reason of 
the use of Pyle’s Pearline.* It’s the modern soap. You'll know 
it and use it sooner or later. Your grocer keeps the goods. 


Be Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers are offering imitations 


which they claim to be Pearline, or ‘‘ the same as Pearline.” 


IT’S FAL SE—they are not, and besides are dangerous, 
TAVES PYLE, Pew Vork. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


No engraving can do justice to the unique and peer- 
less beauty of this NEW CHRYSANTHEMUM. Imagine plants 
completely studded with balls of flowers one foot in 
circumference, whose petals curve gracefully inward, 
and which in turn are dotted witha peculiar hairy- like 
§ growth, the whole resembling, more than anything 
else, masses of SNOW-WHITE OSTRICH PLUMES, and you then 
begin to form some idea of the pooee 4 of this royal 
flower. Your garden will not be complete this season 
ifit does notcontain the “OSTRICH PLUME CHRYSANTHEMUM.” 
(Plain and full instructions for culture with cach order. ) 
PRICE.—for fine plants, certain to bloom, 40c. each, 
three plants for $1; seven plants for $2; twelve plants 
for $3. Free by mail. 
Rey With every order fora single plant or more will 
besentgrat is oursuperb Catalogue of “EVERYTHI!, 1G 
POR THE GARDEN" (the price of which is 25 cents), on con- 
dition that you will say jn what paper you saw this ad- 


THE “OSTRICH PLUME” 
vertisement. Club orders for THREB, SEVEN or TWELV2 
CH RYSA N TH iz M U M lants can have the Catalogue sent, when desired, to the 
club, provided always that the paper is named. 

ORK 
Weofler Jost/paid at your door, 
ROSES in America, a// va- 
rieties,sizesand prices. New 

ING VINES, FLOWERING New Summer FLOWERING BULBS. 
ALL FI EWROS New CHRYSANTHEMUMS, GLADIOLUS, TUBE- 
New ‘GRAPES. Solis action guaranteed. OQUR NEW IDE, 116 pp., handsomely illustrated. 
Write for it FREE. It will pay you to see it before buying. Goods sent every where by mail or express. 
D R E E R S BULBS RE VISITES” 

Have been sown, planted and used by g 

in the past is sufficient assurance for 


EPARATE ADDRESS of each member comprising theesy, mM 
(Mrs. Alpheus Hardy). 
THE DINGEE & CUn CUS 
os ESin 0S ss: the LARGEST STOCK of 
EED CLEMATIS and CLIMB- 
, New Mee Thowens New ind Rare FLOWER & VECETABLE SEEDS. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Rose Growers and Seedsmen, West Grove, Pa. 
ul 
Our liberal treatment of 


future. We avoid = so the beginner as well as 
the experienced grower may rely s of varieties and prices offered in 


DREER’S GARDEN N CALENDAR NOW HEADY. 


and should be in the hands of every one who hasagarden. Mailed on recei pt 


cts for HENRY A DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
OUR NATIONAL FLOWER! 


GOLDEN R W* will send you this BEAUTIFUL STUDY (Our National Flower) GOLDEN 
ROD in COLORS! and alist of LIDA CLARKSON’S COLORED STU DIES. 
also our 1890 PREMIUM List, and a three months’ trial subscription to In- 


—IN— galls’ Home Magazine, (a finely-illustrated 64-page $1 Monthly Maga- 
zine, devoted to FANCY WORK, ART PAINTING, etc., ete. ) all for ten 2c. stamps 
COLORS ! (20 cents). We ly ae this libe eo offer to introduce the Magazine into new homes. 


dress NGALLS, Publisher, Lynn, Mass. 


OUR NATIONAL FLOWER! 
SEEDS “BECIVEN AWAY! Be 


you love flowers, here's a treat for you. Bend ten 

ota. for Park's Floral Guide, a handsome annual, abound 

ing with rich-colored illustrations and cultural notes, and witt. it we ‘will send 
1 package Mixed Flower Seeda, over 00 kinds, yie:ds an astonishing variety of 


pp 

Phees answering an advertisement wei 
confer favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 


Advan tisement in The Christiun Union. on. 


flowers, all sizes, forms and colors, annuals and perennials............. 0 eta. 

1 kage New Shirley Poppy, true. s graod novelty, mixed colors,.... 20 ets, 

Certificate or Order for Beets or Bulbs, your 25 ets. 
i Compre Copy Park’s Floral Magazine, an clecant monthiy,..... & ets. 


the abore, worth 60 cents, mailed with Park’s Floral Guid e for only 10 cts. 
They wil you. Send 10 cts. once, to send. o't wait. 

A Parkton, Metal P. 0., Pa. 
ark’s New Rose B all Resse, supartty flies. ealy Send for it alse. 
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SURPRISED. 


The Mohammedan’s scorn of women is 
the logical outcome of his religion, which 
refuses to recognize their claim as human 
beings deserving of respect. As they are 
of use to man, they are worth food and 
shelter, but they are not in the least en- 
titled to standing ground at his side. 
The Countess Cowper, in “A Month in 
Palestine,” gives an instance, far more 
telling than any sermon, of this dreadful 
state of things: 

I was told by a Christian in Cairo that 
he was once walking with a well-to-do 
Mohammedan, with whom he was inti- 
mate, and who had often discussed with 
him the differing position of women in 
their respective sects. As they passed 
an old, veiled figure in the street, who 
shrank on one side out of the way, the fol- 
lower of the Prophet delivered a passing 
but well-directed kick at her. 

“There,” said the Christian, “is what 
I complain of; you kick a woman as we 
would not a do 

That,” his companion, with a 
look of genuine astonishment, “ why, that 
is only my mother.’ *_[Youth’ s Compan- 
ion. 


—Qne of the missionaries of the China 
Inland Mission, a Scotch gentleman 
worth $1,000 ,000, is living in China 
on twenty-five cents a week, using all his 
fortune in the work. 


A LETTER FROM DR. HANS VON 
BULOW 


The Knabe Pianos, which I did not know 
before, have been chosen for my present 
concert tour in the United States, by my im- 
presario, and accepted by me on the recom- 
mendation of my friend Bethstein, acquainted 
with their merits. Had I known these pianos 
as now I do, I would have chosen them by 
myself, as their sound and touch are more 
sympathetic to my ears and hands than all 
others of the 

Dr. Hans Von Biitow. 


New York. 6 6, 1889. 
To Messrs. Wm. Knabe & Co. 


iA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY wi. 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIG MAP OF TH 


peke. Splendi 


clining 
points and Kansas City. Through 
Sleeper Peoria, Spirit Lake and Sioux 
Falls via Island. The Favorite Line tc 
Watertown, Sioux Falls, the Resorts and 
Hunting and Fishing Grounds of 
The Short Line via Seneca and Kahkakee offer: 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin 
cinnati and other Southern points. 
For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or addres: 


E.ST.JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIA 


Gen’l Manager. Gen’l Tkt. & Pass. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


wasn GIVEN UP 
to die with consumption by a 
prominent physician. Was ad- 


GDRO 
vised by friends to try Seth of TH ARNOLD: 


Arnold’s Cough Killer, and, 

much to the astonishment of 

al), it cured me, and Iam pow 

a well, hearty map. Thomas D. 
Paine, Jeweler. Woonrocket, 
R. L 25e., 50c., and si 
per bottle. 


All Dealeis Sell It. ' 


pS. 
(Ot 


Few are Free 


ROM Scrofula, which, being heredi- 

tary, is the latent cause of Consump- 
tion, Catarrh, Loss of Sight, Eruptions, 
and numerous other maladies. To ef- 
fect a cure, purify the blood with 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Begin early, and 
persist till every trace of the poison is 
eradicated. 

‘“‘T can heartily recommend Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla for all those who are afiiict- 
ed with scrofulous humors. I had 
suffered for years, and tried various 
remedies without effect. Finally, Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla gave relief and put me in 
my present good healthy condition.’ 

Howard, Newport, N. H. 

a My daughter was greatly troubled 
with scrofula, and, at one time, it was 
feared she would lose her sight. Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla has completely restored 
her health, and her eyes are as well 
and strong as ever, with not a trace of 
scrofula in her system.””— Geo, King, 
Killingly, Conn. 


Ayers Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. uy. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


took Cold, 
I took Sick, 


I TOOK 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


RESULT: 
I take My Meals, 
I take My Rest, 


AND I AM VIGOROUS ENOUGH TO TAKE 
ANYTHING Por CAN LAY MY HANDS ON ; 

etting fat too, For Scott's 
Em ulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil 
and Hypophosphites of Limeand 
Soda Nor ONLY cuRED MY Ineip- 
ient Consumption BUT BUILT 
ME UP, AND IS NOW PUTTING 


FLESH ON MY BONES 


AT THE RATE OF A POUND ADAY. I { 

{ 


TAKE If JUST AS EASILY AS I DO MILK. 
SUCH TESTIMONY IS NOTHING NEW. 
SCOTT'S EMULSION IS DOING WONDERS 
TAKE NO OTHER. 


CATARRH 


DAILY. 


You will Save 
Money, 
Time, 


ELY’S 
Cream Balm. HAY-FEVER 


A particle is into and is 
able. ce 50 cts. at Drugg tered, 
60 cts. ELY BROTHERS 56 Westen | New York. 


Madam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 
Buccessfully used for more 
than fifty years. 


TRY IT. 


GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY 
BEECHAM'S * PILLS 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorders. 
‘“Worth a Guinea a Box”— but sold | 
for 25 cents, 


WANTED 


by @11 Drugeists 
SA LESME our goods by sample to the whol 
and retail trade. 


ey eur linein the world. Liberal 


advanced for Pete. Por ful 
Co., Chicago, IIL.,or Cinelanad, O 


LAVENDER 


HAIR & SKIN 


An elegant dressing ex. 
quisitely perfumed, re- habit of purchasing thatdelicious 
moves allimpurities from | 
the ecalp, prevents bald- | Co., should also procure a bottle 
ness and gray hair, and causes the hair to grow ¥ 
Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing rapid 
eruptions, diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, | fh, tee 
and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 


permits a most agreeable odor tom Zz 
Price, 50 Cts.—All Druggists. 
BAROLAY & CO., New York. 


THE OROWN | PERFUMERY 00.. 


HE ability to control and mitigate the worst features of AAT diseases, such as 
TYPHOID FEVER, DIPHTHERIA, PNEUMONIA, AND ALL FEVERS 

is one of the most Bl VININE H.S. Jewett, M.D., of Brooklyn, N. Y., siys: 
valuable attributes of , I desire to state the case of a patient of mine, a 
young lady 17 years of age, who was taken with typhoid fever Aug. 12. 
days). BOVININE and milk were the principal nourishments ; milk more especially 
through the first part of the illness, and BOVININE during the later phases of conva'es- 
cence. I found BOVININE very well adapted to the tender and ulc: rat :d condition of 
the intestines, and convalescence went rapidly forward with its use. 
BOVININE in a severe case of chronic bronchitis, where there is much coughing and 
expectoration in the morning, with very poor appetite. 
work, pleasant to take and easily assimilated, maintaining the strength in a marked degree. 


The fever ran 28 


I am now using 


I find BOVININE doing good 


All Cogs tthe “ 
the rolls. MPI 


IN GEAR 


FACHED 7° Requires No Oiling, Wrings Dryer, Lasts Longer, 


purchiase qrar, AND DOES NOT GREASE THE CLOTHES. Never R 
ringers, Clothes Bars, etc. Agents wanted Fiverywhere. 


EMPIRE WRINGER, CO., Auburn, N. ¥. 


POOR WOMAN EMPIRE WRINGER! 


Which Turns Easier—doing the works, with HALF THE LABOR 


required by other 
do not when clothes are ran thro 
TH E, and the CRANK ris NOT At. 


isy’’ and ‘Volunteer™ 


PIEDMONT GOAL 


SECTIONor STRATA 


\ 
{ROARING CREEK! 
Block Coal 3/3*" 
gn 
> 3/3 inch 
p's toth 
3fo rach 
270") 
ii 


W. S. CHAMBERLIN, 


AND LAND 60. 


W. 8. Chamberlin, President. 
Hon. Benjamin Le Fevre, Vice-President. 
James D. Henderson, Treasurer. 


A SMALL BLOCK OF THIS STOCK TO BE SOLD AT 
THE RATE OF $5.75 PER SHARE. 


THERE ARE THIRTEEN VEINS OF COAL 
UPON THE COMPANY’S PROPERTY, and they are 
so situated that a large coal and coking business can 
be carried on at the same time. At the last visit 
made by the President to these mines, a gentleman 
who is perfectly familiar with the property, and who 
has been mining coal fora great many years, proposed 
to GUARANTEE THE COMPANY 5c. PER TON 
NET PROFIT upon their block coal, and would also 
agree to take out three hundred tons per day. This 
would give the Company a profit of $225 PER DAY, 
outside of what could be done in the coking line. 
This, in addition to the present coking business, 
which can be increased to almost any amount the 
Company may wish, was considered a very fair basis 
upon which to figure the probable profits of TWENTY 
PER CENT. upon the par value, or from FORTY TO 
FIFTY PER CENT. UPON THE PRESENT PRICE 
OF STOCK, as mentioned in the last advertisements. 

As this property is so well situated, being only 2', 
miles from the Cincinnati Southern Railroad, and 
having a railroad of its own connecting with it, and 
only 33 miles from Chattanooga, THE LEADING 
CITY OF THE SOUTH, where there are a large 
number of iron furnaces (in fact, there are iron fur- 
naces within five miles of the mines), there can be no 
question about the success of the enterprise. As the 
capitalization is so small, being only 8600,000 
issued (full paid and unassessable, no liability what- 
ever being attached to the stockholder), it is expected 
the stock will soon be worth its par value of $10 per 
share, and that it will readily sell at that price, as the 
mines are already in operation, making as fine a 
quality of coke as can be obtained in the whole 
Southern States. As fast as ovens are complete: 
they are put in operation, so there is no experiment- 


ing whatever to be done. 
rties who purchase this stock are buying into a 
of as our coke is now being furnished 
one of the largest furnaces in the South. THE 
PRESEN PRICE OF $5.75 PER SHARE WILL 
BE CONTINUED UNTIL FEB. 28. CERTIFI- 
BE ISSUED AS LOW AS 2) 


500 shares at $5.75 cost........... 2,875 
100 shares at $5.75 cost........ 
25 shares at $5.75 cost... 143 75 


CHECKS OR DRAFTS MAY BE SENT ada 
28 TO AT THE RATE OF $5.7 


TRUSTEE, 


115 Broadway, Rooms 51 & 53, New York. 


177 New Bond St., London. Sold Everywhere. 


Tricopherous 
Tricophe 
SALTS. 
q 
(Row 
ms 
sovin 
Md oO VU 
¢\. 
ONG | 
| os 
) 
4 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry.| 
Including Lines Zast and West of the Missour: Trouble, S Dit HE 
River. The Direct Route to and from CHICAGO. —— oS & 
ROCK ISLAND, DAVENPORT, DES MOINES. AY FEVER) 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, WATERTOWN, sIOUZ 
FALLS, MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL, 8T. CATARRH 
EPH, ATCHISON, LEAVENWORTH, EKEANSAE 9 
CITY, TOPEKA, DENVER, COLORADO SPNGE 
and PUEBLO. Free Reclining Chair Oars to anc _(S 2 
from CHICAGO, CALDWELL, HUTOCHINSOF By Using 
and DODGB CITY. and Palace Sleeping Care be 
tween CHICAGO, WICHITA and N 
SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAIN 
of Througn Ooaches, Sleepers, Free Reclinix 
Chair Cars and (Hast of Mo. River) Dining C 
daily between CHICAGO, DES MOINES, COUN 
ing Chair Oar to NORTH QWeb.), anc 
between CHICAGO and DENVER, COLORADO 
SPRINGS and PUEBLO, via St. Joseph, or Kan- | ~~" 
sas City Dining Hotels 
west of St. J ty. Excursions 
a daily, with and from Bal\ (- 
Cake, Portland, Los Angeles and Sen Francisco 
The Direct Line to and from Pike’s Peak, Mani 
tou, Garden of the Gods, the Sanitariums, anc es 
Scenic Grandeurs of Colorado, f <\ 
Via The Lon Route. | 
Solid Express Trains daily between Chicago and | * a 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, with THROUGH Re ¥ Mf 
| 
= = 
| 
| | 


ere. 
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At New York, Feb. 6, 18090. 
Rural | 


CW J OTKCL C del 
Established in 1850, the * Rural New Yorker” has always | Is a monthly illustrated magazine of horticulture, the art 
been in the front rank of rural journalism. In the past { ef gardenmg, the beautiful and useful in nature—or what- 
twelve years it has revolutionized the old-time methods. It CVEP Oe Thay call our love of erowlne things. 
is now a high-toned, independent, weekly illustrated news- Founded in IS46, by Andrew Jackson Downing, as 
paper, edited by hk. S. Carman, who is credited by the New | * The Llorticulturalist,” it is now * The American Gar- 
York “Times” with having “done more to promote the | den,” which has combmed by absorption most of its 
true interests of agriculture than all the Government Ex- } rivals, and is to-day the only magazine of its class in 
periment Stations put together.” Its aim is to present a | existence. 
pure, sound, dignified yet aggressive paper, working only Progressive with years, “The American Garden” keeps 
for the Inghest ideal of country life. Its departments | ever youthful, fresh, and bright, even as the trees whose 
include all branches of agriculture. Each year it gives its | apostle it is. 
readers over eight hundred large quarto pages of bright Its hundred monthly pages ina year contain over two 
and interesting matter, prepared by hundreds of practical | thousand papers, articles, pictures, and bits of experience 
men and women giving freely of their experience for the | prepared by hosts of loving and thoughtful workers m 


common good. many lands. 

In the union of these prominent forces in Rural Life and Work wszder one business management, we have a timely 
and important marriage of Agriculture with Horticulture. The two periodicals, whz/e tudependent, will work together 
for the promotion of all that is good in Farming, in Gardening, and in Counéry Life. The subscription price of each is 


$2.00. Send postal card for special combination offer made to readers of The Christian Union. 


LAWSON VALENTINE, President. GARDEN PUBLISHING CO., Lrp., 10 Spruce Street, New York. 


First, Last, and 
All the Time. 


THE 


NUMERICAL VARNISHES 
Made by the 
LAWSON VALENTINE CoO., 
Of New York & Hunter's Point. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A Marvel of purity: 
srongt , and wholesomeness. More econom 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com- 

um or osphate powders. old only in ° 
Powsan Company, 106 Wail N. Y. 


THIRTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


WASHINGTON 


Life Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


Cor. Courtlandt and Church Streets. 


w. A. BREWER, Jxr., PRESIDENT. 


Assets, Dec. 31, 1889, $10,073,371 27 


Receipts During the Year 1889. 


For Premiums, Interest, Rents, 


Disbursements. 

Total Paid Policy-holders for 
Claims by Death, Matured 
and Discounted Endow- 
ments, Cash Dividends, Re- 
turn Premiums, and Surren- 


dered Policies and Annui- 
$1,279,608 25 


All other expenditures........ 569.068 63 
Liabilities, Dee. 31, 1889...... 9,670,823 88 
Policies issued in 1889......... 5,119 
Amount of new insurance writ- 

Total number of Policies in 

21,028 
Total amount insured......... $46,390,324 00 


W. HAXTUN, V.-President and Secretary. 
E. S. FRENCH, Sup’t of Agencies. 
CYRUS MUNN, Ass’t Secretary, 
ISRAEL C. PIERSON, Actuary. 
J. W. BRANNAN, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
B. W. McCREADY, M.D., 
Consulting Physician. 
FOSTER & THOMSON, 
Aftorneys, 52 Wall Street, New York. 


PURE WINES 
FOR SACRAMENTAL USE, 


Family and Medicinal Purposes, Imported and for Sale by 
THOMAS McMULLEN & C©O.. 44 Beaver 8t., N. Y. 


OLD GOLD. 


If the readers of The Christian Union will 
get out their old gold or silver, old jewelry 
and send it by mail or express to us, we 
send them by return mail a certified check 
for full value thereof. 

J. H. JOHNSTON & CO., 150 Bowery, N.Y. 


YOUMANS 
CELEBRATED HATS 


Style and Quality Uneoualed, 
180, 719 «© 1107 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORE. 
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SUPERIOR 
BAKING 


Absolutely the Best. 


Highest of all cream of tartar Baking Powders in leavening power, as shown by 
Official Report, Canadian Government, 1888; Official Report, State of 
, Ohio, 1887; Official Report, State of New Jersey, 1888. 


WHOOPING COUGH CURED 


PAGE’S VAPORIZER AND CRESOLENE. 


HOOPING COUGH is a very distressing disease, and unless checked by some 
effectual remedy will hang on for three months or longer. It not unfrequently 
proves fatal. It is not easily controlled, but the inhalation (breathing) of 

Vaporized Cresolene will quite uniformly stop it in from six to ten days. The only 
effective way to use this remedy is by means of Page’s Vaporizer, which can readily be 
procured of druggists, with the requisite quantity of Cresolene. Treated in this way 
the danger and suffering usually extended to months is shortened to a few days, at a 


trifling expense and but little trouble. 


The fumes of Cresolene are also of great 


value in the treatment of croup, diphtheria, and scarlet fever, preventing the spread of 
these contagious and much to be dreaded diseases. It is also a great relief in Asthma. 


Vaporizer complete, including a bottle of Cresolene, $1.50. 


Ask your Druggist for it. 


W. H. Scuierrerin & Co., Sole Agents, 


170 & 172 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 24, 1890, 
The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the Con 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 31st of December, 1889. 


1889, to 3lst Decembe a 116,629 
uary, mber, 1889....... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off io - 

Total Marine $5,502,764 27 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1834, to 3let December, 1889.............. $4,144,943 13 
Losses paid during the same 


Returns of Pre- 

miums and Ex- 

$705,937 75 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank, and other Btocks.... $7,274,315 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 2,084,400 00 
Rea! Estate and Claims due the Company, 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,452,990 24 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
> representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1885 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tu y, the 
Fourth of February next, from which date al! inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and canceled. 

“A dividend of westy por cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lat December, 1889, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES. JAMES G. DE FOREST 

W. H. H. MOORE, CHARLES D. LEVERICH 

A. ENTON 8M 


A. RAVEN. N. D 
JOSEPH H, CHAPMAN, EDWARD FLOYD JONES 
JAMES LOW GEORGE H. Y 

STURGIS, LA 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN. 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, ANSON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ISAA 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, 


JOHN L. ER, 
GEORG 


CHAS. H. MARSHALL, VERNON H. BROWN. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President: 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President.® 


DELSARTE x 


Corsets, Waists, and Braces 
PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
and features of DRESS REFORM. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


DELSARTE CORSET CO., 


142 West 23d St., - = NEW YORK. 


Factory Ends at half price; one ounce in a box. 
All good silk and good colors. Sent by mail on re- 


ceipt of 4¢ cents ; 100 crazy stitches {in each package. 


st an book on Art Needlework, only 10 
cents. A beautiful assortment chenille and arrasene ; 
15 new shades in each for 50 cents. Send postal note 
or stamps to THE BRAINERD & ARM- 
STRONG SPOOL SILK CO., 625 Broadway, 
New York, or 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

For the names and addresses of 10 ladies interested 
in Art Needlework we will send one book free. 


‘‘ Wear it a week or two or 
three, till you make up your 
mind about it, and then go 
back to the store where you 
bought it and get your 
money back. 

“ Wear it a year; and, if a 
bone is broken or kinked 
or slipped or shifted, go back 
to the store where you bought 
it and get your money back.” 

What do you think of the 
Kabo corset when it is sold 
with such guarantees as those 
two? 

There's a primer on Cor- 
sets for you at the store. 


CHICAGO CORSET Co., Chicaco and New York. 


“D. & J. ANDERSON’S” 
Celebrated 
SCOTCH ZEPHYRS, CHECKS, 


STRIPES, PLAIDS, and 
BOURETTE EFFECTS. 


Special novelty will be found in our 
Spring colorings and designs. This 
fabric is unsurpassed for Ladies’ and 
Children’s wear. 


FRERES KOECHLIN’S ’’ 
PRINTHD SATEENS. 


DRESS FABRICS. 


Spring, 1890. 


FRENCH .MILLE-RAIE SUITINGS, 
Camel’s Hair Cloths, 
Plain and Fancy Mohairs, 


PLAIN AND BORDERED NUN’S VEILINGS, 


Homespuns and English Tweeds, 
PLAIN AND FANCY BATISTES, 


Printed Challies, 
EMBROIDERED ROBES. 


Proadeoay L 19th 


NEW YORK. 


SPRING STYLES 
IX DRESS GOODS. 


Novelties in Wool Dress Fabrics are 
now ready. Bouclette Plaids and 
Mixtures with plain goods to match; 
Cheviot and Tweed Suitings in irregu- 
lar checks and stripes; Cameletta, a 
new twilled fabric in street shades, 
made for combination with fancy 
cloths in various novel devices. These 
goods will be found very reasonable 


in price. 


James McCreery & C0, 


Broadway and 11th St., 


A MONTH can be made work- 
(0.00 to $25 ing for us. Persons preferred 
who can furnish a horse and give their whole time to 
the business. Spare moments may be profitably em- 
loved also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. 
B. F. JOHNSON & CO.,1,009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


GOOD GOOKING. 


All who desire good cooking in their houses 
should use 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


A slight addition gives great strength 
and flavor to Soups, Sauces, and 
Made Dishes. 

One pound is equal to forty pounds of lean 
beef, of the value of about $7.50. 


i nly with fac-simile of J. von Lie- 
rn er = A in blue ink across the label. 


PIANO FORTES 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


-WILLIAM ENABE & OO., 
Bavtrmors, 22 and 24 East Baltimore Street. 
NewYork, 148 Fifth Av. W Market Space 


ISCH 


ALL STYLES. MODERATE PRICES, 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED 


5th Ave.,cor. 16th St..N.¥.° 


York. 
K 
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= 
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| WILLIAM E. DODGE, JAMES A. HEWLETT. 
GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
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A LITERARY MIRROR. 


T seems almost unjust to take broken 
thoughts from so perfectly adjusted a 
book as Mr. Howells'’s “ A Hazard of 
New Fortunes,” and give them with- 
out their connecting links. Some of 

them apply so well, contain such soul-searching 

thoughts on the home and the standards in our 
homes, that they cannot fail to arouse thought ; and 
thought leads to action, and action to change. 

Mr. and Mrs. March—the Basil and Isabel of 
“Their Wedding Journey”’—are discussing the 
possibility of Basil’s being thrown out of his edi- 
torial position by the withdrawal of the interests of 
the capitalist who owns the magazine. The cause 
of this possible withdrawal commanded the sym- 
pathy of both, and did not leave any opportunity for 
condemnation ; admitting this, Basil goes on to say: 

“ But what I object to is this economie chance- 
world in which we live, and which we men seem to 
have created. It ought to be a law as inflexible in 
human affairs as the order of night and day in the 
physical world, that if a man will work he shall 
both rest and eat, and shall not be harassed with 
any question as to how his repose and his provision 
shall come. Nothing less ideal than this satisfies 
the reason. But in oun state of things no one is 
secure of this. No one is sure of finding work ; 
no one is sure of not losing it. I may have my 
work taken away from me at any moment by the 
caprice, the mood, the indigestion of a man who 
has not the qualifications of knowing whether I do 
well or ill. At my time of life—at every time of 
life—a man ought to feel that if he will keep on 
doing his duty he shall not suffer in himself or in 
those who are dear to him, except through natural 
causes. But no one can feel this as things are now ; 
and so we go on pushing and pulling, climbing and 
crawling, thrusting aside and trampling underfoot, 
lying, cheating, and stealing; and when we get 
to the end, covered with blood and dirt and sin and 
shame, and look back over the way we have come 
to a place of our own, or the poorhouse which is 
the only possession we can claim in common with 
our brother-man, I don’t think the retrospect can 
be pleasing.” 

“TT know, I know,” said his wife. “I think of 
those things too, Basil. Life isn’t what it seems 
when you look forward to it. But I think people 
would suffer less, and wouldn’t have to work so 
hard, and could make reasonable provision for the 
future, if they were not so greedy and foolish.” 

“Oh, without doubt! But we can’t put it all on 
those conditions ; we must put some of the blame 
on character. But conditions make character ; and 
people are greedy and foolish, and wish to have 
aud to shine, because having and shining are held 
up to them by civilization as the chief good in life. 
We all know they are not the chief good, perhaps 
not good at all; but if some one ventures to say so, 
all the rest of us call him a fraud and a crank, and 
go moiling and toiling on to the palace or the poor- 
house. We can’t help it. If one were less greedy 
or less foolish, some one else would have and would 
shine at his expense. We don’t moil and toil to 
ourselves alone. The palace or the poorhouse is 
not merely for ourselves but for our children, whom 
we've brought up in the superstition that having 


1 Harper & Brothers, 


‘poorhouse. 


and shining is the chief{good. We dare not teach 
them otherwise for fear they may falter in the 
fight when it comes their turn, and the children of 
others will crowd them out of the palace into the 
If we felt sure that honest work shared 
by all would bring them honest food shared by all, 
some heroic few of us who did not wish their children 
to rise above their fellows—though we could not bear 
to have them fall below—might trust them with the 
truth. But we have no such assurance, and so we 
go on trembling before Dryfooses and living in 
gimerackeries.”’ 

“ Basil, Basil! I was always willing to live more 
simply than you. You know I was.” 

“T know you always said so, my dear, but how 
many bell ratchets and speaking tubes’ would you 
be willing to have at the door below? [remember 
when we were looking for a flat you rejected every 
building that had a bell ratchet or a speaking tube, 
and would have nothing to do with any that had 
more than one electric button. You wanted a hall 


boy with electric buttons all over him. I don't 
blame you. I find such things quite as necessary 
as you do.” 


This last sentence settles the division of the bur- 
den of responsibility of ninety-nine out of every 
hundred homes. 

Who ean tell what miracle change of standards 
would work? How much force and vitality would 
be put into actual work were not both depleted in 
the effort to obtain things—lost in the friction that 
wears body and soul in striving after the unobtain- 
able! Would not a change in the standards of living 
make life easier for the less heroic ? Would it not 
make possible the freedom from anxiety and give 
independence to the employer if he could feel that 
a maintenance of principle would find enthusiastic 
support in the only place where it means support 
in a true sense—within the four walls and under the 
roof which he calls home? Many a manisa slave 
in the worst sense ; for his employer owns him body 
and soul, because the shackles that bind him are 
the standards of living, the social ambitions, that 
control the home that his slavery supports. Love 
binds him, love holds him, and the pity of it is that 
his sacrifice is sometimes—yes, many times—unseen 
even by the victim. 

To live a freeman is to live independent of 
possessions, forming a kingdom in one’s soul whose 
scepter is the whole law and the gospels: 

“ Love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 


MUSIC FOR CHILDREN. 
By D. E. Hervey. 


<wz,¢|N the domain of literature it is a well- 
y recognized fact that only a writer of 
trained ability can successfully write for 

children, and the best stories, poems, 

essays, and other articles published in 
children’s magazines are from the pens of writers 


who have already made a name in literature. The 
same rule applies, or should apply, in music for 
children, and trained musicians of proved ability 
should be the only ones permitted to produce music 
for youthful singers and players. In instrumental 
music this is generally the case, and while the ju- 
venile compositions provided by good musicians are 
properly not invested with the deep, poetic mean- 
ing which we find, or should find, in adult ecomposi- 
tions, they contain healthy musical food, which will 
strengthen the appetite for more serious work in 


1 The Marches lived in a New York flat. 


after studies. Carl Reinecke advises against at- 
tempting the classics too early, even though they 
often contain but few technical difficulties, especially 
those by Haydn and Mozart, for by using them as 
instructive pieces one’s pleasure in them as abso- 
lute works of art is destroyed for long afterward, 
and perhaps permanently. Reinecke sometimes 
plays some of these easy classical compositions in 
grand concerts, and he says that friends have said 
to him: “ We never knew that these little sonatas 
contained so much poetry, and that they can sound 
so beautiful and at the same time so brilliant, for we 
have always only heard them played by our chil- 
dren in a labored manner.” Reinecke advises 
children’s masters to put before them the sonatinas 
of Clementi, Diabelli, Kuhlau, and such works, and 
Reinecke himself has produced much musie which 
is not only instructive but interesting to the young 
student. These compositions are full of pleasing 
melodies, with proper harmonies, and are correctly 
constructed, so that the children who learn them 
gain proper ideas of form, and become acquainted 
with the model upon which the great classical 
works of the masters are constructed. 

But in the case of vocal music it has been vastly 
different, and it is only in recent years that it has 
been considered important to provide anything of a 
serious nature for children’s singing. In this country 
most of the children’s vocal music has been provided 
in Sunday-school books, and the majority of these 
have been filled with tunes of the most trivial char- 
acter, and, in many instances, positively hurtful in 
their tendencies and results. Children’s minds 
being in the formative stage, their youthful impres- 
sions are often lasting. If the child’s mind is filled 
with trivial sentimental trash, it will be all the 
harder in after years to eradicate these false ideas 
and supply their place with better ones. 

It is, however, encouraging to know that the 
style of music for Sunday-schools prevalent a gen- 
eration ago is rapidly going out of vogue. The 
books compiled on this obsolescent model were 
usually given allegorical titles, and the market was 
Hooded with them. The music contained in these 
books was of the class that might be anticipated 
from the titles. Children were taught to sing that 
they wanted to be angels—an impossibility ; that 
they wanted to die and go to heaven—which no 
healthy child ever wanted to do; that they wanted 
to “ gather at the river,” and many other absurdi- 
ties. False ideas of the future life—such as being 
eternally engaged in playing harps, crowned with 
golden crowns—false ideas of God and Christ, 
false ideas of angels, abounded in these books. 
The poetry of the hymns was usually as bad as the 
sentiment, and the music absolutely without any 
merit. A catching jingle, often in the liveliest 
dance rhythm, was supposed to be the only style of 
music that a child’s mind could appreciate, and 
composers ignorant of the simplest rules of musical 
grammar found a ready market for their worthless 
wares, which in some cases were sold by millions. 

It is sad to think how many children have been 
corrupted and stunted in their musical growth by 
this unhealthy food; but within the last ten or a 
dozen years a great change has come, and it has 
come to be recognized that a child's mind can be as 
readily trained to appreciate pure music as the 
trivial and debasing style formerly so prevalent. 
One great factor in this advance has been the es- — 
tablishment of the numerous boy choirs in the Epis- 
copal Church. Boys of from eight to fourteen 
years of age, just the very period when it is the 
most important that the mind should be properly 
trained, have been taught to sing and appreciate 
the compositions by the best masters of church 
music. The services and anthems sung by these 
boy choirs are written by musicians who have an 
assured reputation, and they are not only, as arule, 
devotional compositions, but are also constructed 
according to the laws of music. These choir boys 
grow to look with scorn on the ordinary style of 
Sunday-school music. But the movement is not 
confined to any one denomination. It is pervading 
all, and musicians of recognized ability are rapidly 
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finding their way into the Sunday-school books. 
The trivialities of Bradbury, Sherwin, \Doane, 
Lowry, and such old-time favorites, are giving place 
to compositions by John H. Cornell, George F. 
Bristow, Henry Stephen Cutler, Caryl Florio, Dud- 
ley Buck, John K. Paine, and such well-known 


musicians. The jingling dance tune is gradually, 


even rapidly, disappearing, and while fluent and 
pleasing melodies are retained, they are constructed 
in proper form, allied to correct harmonies, and 
given a dignity and character which formerly were 
entirely wanting. 

In England and Germany the evil never was as 
great asin this country. In Germany the children 
are taught to sing, in the schools, the grand chorals 
so popular there among both old and young. In Eng- 
land the best musicians write equally for the child 
and the adult, and we meet with the same names 
in the books for the church and the Sunday-school. 
The practice of carol singing, so popular in England, 
and growing so rapidly here, has prevented the 
English children from sinking to the same low 
musical level that has been noticed and deplored in 
America. It was not considered necessary in Eng- 
land that the church and the Sunday-school should 
breathe two entirely different atmospheres, but the 
school was looked upon as the nursery of the 
church. In quite a number of the Sunday-schools 
the same book of hymns and tunes is used as in 
the church, the reason given being that it is ad- 
visable to instruct the clildren at once to take part 
in the church service. The reason is a good one, 
and if the superintendents are careful to select 
hymns which are written in simple language, and 
tunes which have a clear and well-defined melody, 
this method is the very best that could be employed. 
The Sunday-school should be the training ground 
for the church, and in it should be taught the dis- 
tinctive doctrines of the church, its ritual if it hae 
any, its polity, and all things pertaining to it, so 
that, when the scholar comes to unite with the 
church, it will be as a well-instructed member and 
not as a novice. 

Until music is regularly taught in the curriculum 
of the public schools, our children will have to de- 
pend upon private instruction, or be satisfied with 
the musical knowledge gained in the church and 
Sunday-school. It is, therefore, very necessary that 
the music put before the young in the Sunday- 
school should be of the best quality. 

Many of the most eminent of the world’s com- 
posers have written music for children, and the 
well-known English and American composers can 
furnish as much as may be desired, and the quality 
will be good. All lovers of music and friends of 
children should lend their aid in hastening the day 
when the trivial and debasing style of Sunday- 
school music so long popular shall be forever 
abolished, and remembered as only an unhappy 
dream. 


A RECIPE FOR A DAY. 
By Amos R. WELLs. 


AKE a little dash of water cold, 
And a little leaven of prayer, 
And a little bit of morning gold, 
Dissolved in the morning air. 


Add to your meal some merriment, 
And a thought for kith and kin, 
And then, as your prime ingredient, 

A plenty of work throw in. 


But spice it all with the essence of love, 
And a little whiff of play. 

Let a wise old book and a glance above 
Complete the well-made day. 


REAL HELP IN SICKNESS. 


By Grace C. 


FACT not often thought of, and yet one 
} that lies very near the surface in true 
thinking, is the difference between what 
is and what should be given in whole- 
some, sincere sympathy for the sick— 
either for those suffering from acute attacks, or 
from that most severe of physical trials, a chronic 
invalidism. Bodily suffering seldom fails to draw 
forth some kind of sympathy from mankind. Less 
often is the sympathy of a character to be helpful 
to the sufferer or the giver. 

Sympathy, to be wholesome, must be addressed to 
the well part of the invalid, not to the sick part. It 
must make him feel how definitely the two parts 


are separated—how strong is the one, how feeble 
the other. Could we ferret the matter to the 
foundation, we would find that not only do others do 
us harm by addressing themselves to the disease which 
is in us, but we double our own distresses by doing 
it in ourselves. In fact, we practice the most com- 
plete self-pity. The exercise of the reverse method 
with steadfastness and courage will quickly prove 
itself the way to lighten our sufferings, and keep 
us in that quiet, normal state of mind which is 
most likely to forward our recovery. 

Are your lungs ailing? Then think of the 
health of your stomach or spine, or any unaffected 
organ. Make this a habit whenever a complain- 
ing thought suggests itself to you. Dwell, as far 
as you think of your body at all, on the organs and 
functions which are as they should be. Feel your 
wellness. Disease is seldom so complicated or 
severe as to leave no part of the body untouched. 
If it be so, the suffering is soon alleviated by un- 
consciousness. 

Only by this definite separation can we wisely 
serve ourselves, as without it we are pulled down, 
body and soul, by the disease we long to resist. 
Marcus Aurelius says: “The soul does violence to 
itself when it is overpowered by pleasure or pain.”’ 
What is violence to the soul is also violence to the 
body. Later on he speaks of the possibility of 
preserving the soul’s tranquillity even through pain. 

Selfishness in sickness grows like a weed. Every 
selfish thought nurtured, every gratified demand 
for attention and pity, swells to enormous propor- 
tions, until the result seems like “ elephantiasis of 
the soul.” 

Watch your mental ruts, and root out as you 
can every narrowing influence. Attend faithfully 
to every direction to food, medicine, air, ete., but 
do not concentrate on them, wasting force which 
you could use to great advantage. I have seen a 
patient consult her watch three times in fifteen 
minutes to see whether it was time to take medicine 
which was due every half-hour. A pernicious 
habit of invalidism is to secrete a hand-glass some- 
where about one’s couch, appealing to it ever and 
anon to see if he “looks any better,” to examine 
the tongue, or wage warfare upon a pimple more 
innocent of harm to mind or body than its oppo- 
nent. The few will think it impossible that others 
should find pleasure in what to them would be so 
repulsive. Yet this and other habits of the same 
nature are very general, and equally so with men 
and women. 

We all have something of Narcissus in us, and 
though we do not die for the lack of our own reflec- 
tion, our morbid absorption in it leads us away 
from that which is living, and toward disease and 
decay. - Besant and Rice say in one of their books 
that he who wishes to destroy himself should think 
of himself. Nowhere is this more evident than in 
illness. 

To fill our rooms with the fresh air of the outer 
world is an apparent duty, but we do not see that 
we might let in more and fresher air to our minds. 
In order to do this, we must keep as busy as strength 
will allow. When absolute rest is not required, let 
us take every opportunity to assist nurses and 
friends. 

A very slight assistance gives the patient exer- 
cise and aids the habit of useful service to others. 
A nurse’s surprise when a patient folds her towel 
or wrings out her sponge shows how seldom it is 
attempted. Another way of letting in mental fresh 
air is to keep up as many and varied interests as 
possible. This prevents our becoming falsely ab- 
sorbed in ourselves. Often we can gain by culti- 
vating a new interest—the politics of some foreign 
country, a charity of which we have not before 
known, or anything else which gives a new line of 
thought. Instead of this, we too often not only 
expect others to coddle us, but we coddle ourselves. 
We do not stand master over ourselves, guiding our 
individuality apart from that of the illness; it 
therefore becomes one with the disease, and is swal- 
lowed up inits current. Let us, on the contrary, 
keep our heads up and out of the current. They 
can then direct actions and moods, and so assist in 
our recovery. 

St. Francis called his body “my brother the 
ass,” in no irreverence, but in a spirit which keenly 
appreciated the difference between the body as it is 
and the body as it should be. The saying describes 
a wholesome way of regarding the body’s infirmities. 
The “ass” is to be cared for in every way, but not 
to be made into a bosom friend! How evident and 
disagreeable is the result when one does make his 
body his most intimate friend! Nothing interests 


him so much as talking of his most minute symp- 


toms. The malady which attacks him is an exciting 
drama at which he is both showman and audience. 

In the degree that we adopt St. Francis’s separa- 
tion between us and our infirmities shall we be 
spared the enervating mental effects of illness. In- 
stead of convalescing to find all the faults of our 
personality increased and intensified, a sort of 
chasm between where we are and where we were 
before we fell, we shall feel new capacities and new 
strength for our daily life. 


in common, and do it well and on time, 
is to win the lasting respect and confi- 
iS dence of our fellow-workers. To confine 
SS) our energies to the field in which we 
are called to act, is a guarantee that the assigned 
work will be thoroughly done. It is almost crimi- 
nal to accept responsibility and neglect to execute. 
Yet how often is an important work brought to a 
perfect standstill, if not chaos, through the failure 
of some person responsible for a portion of the 
work ! 

Every organization is like a machine, and to 
accomplish its purpose each part must be in its 
proper place, adjusted perfectly in its relations to 
the whole, and moving in perfect rhythm. The 
independent movement of one part means that 
the whole is thrown out of line, and time is lost in 
read justing. 

A few simple rules applied by every member of 
a committee, or board of management, would help 
to save time and energy: To attend at the earliest 
possible moment to the share or assignment of work 
that comes to each individual; prompt attend- 
ance and entire attention given the business before 
the committee at its meeting; each individual to 
put before the committee as a whole, and the head 
in particular, any plan or suggestion that occurs to 
him, but to delay all execution until authorized by 
the committee as a whole. Independent action by 
one or more members means revolution. 

No work can be well done unless there is a unity 
of purpose and sentiment, and entire confidence in 
the honesty of purpose and disinterestedness of 
every member. 

Wheh defeated in carrying out a plan by the 
other members of a committee, the defeat must be 
accepted and forgotten, but, above all things, it must 
not be made the occasion for criticism and discus- 
sion. Good feeling among the same body of 
workers is the first necessity of its success. 

Every member should feel, in every relation to a 
work done in common, that it is “our work,” not 
“my work.” “I am come, not to do mine own 
will, but the will of Him that sent me,’ should be 
the motto of every committee. 


FOR THE HOME DRESSMAKER. 


N discussing dress in these days, healthful 
as well as artistic dressing is considered, 
and the woman who can combine the 
two is an object of envy, as well as an 
object lesson. “Do you wear the di- 
vided petticoat ?” is a common question, and its use 
and advocacy grow more popular every day. So 
great is the demand that our popular dry-goods 
houses advertise them largely. They are manufact- 
ured at prices ranging from $2 50 to $20, and even 
higher. For general use, light weight of flannel or 
cloth that matches in color the street dress is the 
most popular for common use. Every woman 
who must walk in inclement weather should own one, 
and no woman using them would ever be without 
at least one in her wardrobe. 

Dress skirts are as important to fit in these days 
as waists, and for that reason the underskirt needs 
care in adjustment; for a gracefully hanging skirt 
it is best to have a long yoke on to which a full 
Spanish flounce is gathered. The yoke should be 
made of wool or cotton, according to the time it is 
to be worn and the weight of the underwear, while 
the Spanish flounce may be of silk, alpaca, or light 
weight cloth. White skirts are no longer advocated 
for street wear, as white in the present condition of 
our streets and roads remains white but a short 
time. Silk, alpaca, or cloth can be readily sponged 
and cleaned. Many ladies wear even with evening 
dresses white skirts made of the same materials 
trimmed with lace ; fewer skirts are necessary, and 
the outer skirt hangs more easily than over a 
laundried skirt. 

A dress skirt that hangs evenly is a rare sight, 
yet a perfectly hanging skirt is of as much impor- 
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tance as a perfectly fitting waist. ‘“ Harper’s Bazar” 
recently gave directions that are very valuable to 
the home dressmaker: “The foundation skirt for 
the dresses of stout women is closely gored on the 
sides, while the front breadth is full and nearly 
straight, and is usually made two or three inches 
longer than the back breadths. The English 
skirt, with slight drapery on the sides, is ‘well 
adapted to full figures, as the drapery can be varied, 
placing it below any unbecoming roundness, while 
the back has straight full breadths that prevent too 
great flatness, and also give the appearance of 
height.” 

To cut a skirt of uniform length where the fig- 
ure calls for greater length because of its lack of 
proportion makes an evenly hung skirt an impossi- 
bility ; and does anything more completely spoil the 
effect of a dress than for the skirt to be too short 
on the front or hips? Yet this is a common fault, 
which following the above directions will obviate. 


— 


AN OYSTER BILL OF FARE. 


By Mary F. Harman. 


WRITER in one of the daily papers re- 
cently complained that it was impossible 
to get a good oyster stew in any of the 
restaurants nowadays, and that it was a 
' dish but rarely found in perfection even 
in private houses. Perhaps the reason for this may 
be the growing appreciation of the oyster in its 
raw state, stewed ones being served so seldom that 
the art of preparing them may have become a lost 
one. I believe it is generally admitted that they 
are best eaten raw, although the fondness for them 
is almost always, like the taste for olives, an 
acquired one. I well remember the confession, 
years ago, of a young friend who was very fond of 
going to dinner parties, and in great demand as a 
guest, that “he wished he could learn to like raw 
oysters, because they invariably appeared as a first 
course on the tables of his friends, and he felt 
obliged to eat them.” His efforts were finally 
rewarded, and he can eat them now with an enjoy- 
ment in which there is nothing feigned. 

The small Blue Points are of finer flavor, and 
better in every way for eating raw, than the large, 
fat oysters. They should be freshly opened, very 
cold, and served on the half shell on a bed of 
erushed ice, five or six on each plate. A bit of 
lemon, and perhaps a little horse-radish, makes 
this course of the dinner or luncheon the most 
appetizing of the whole meal to many people. 

An invalid can often eat them raw when nothing 
else will tempt, but care must be taken to get the 
doctor’s permission to use the lemon. A friend of 
the writer enjoyed immensely a dish of Blue Points 
during a period of convalescence recently, finding 
the lemon, of which she made liberal use, espe- 
- cially refreshing. She happened to be taking home- 
opathie mercurius at the time, and in the course 
of an hour or two some very disagreeable symptoms 
were developed, for which no one could account 
until the doctor arrived next morning, when, after 
the proper inquiries, he explained the inharmonious- 
ness of lemon juice and mercurivs. 

A créustade is a delicious dish, and one which 
makes a very nice course at luncheon or dinner. 
Use a round loaf of baker’s bread which is two or 
three days old, and scoop out all the crumb, being 
careful not to break the crust. Break up the 
erumbs very fine, and dry them slowly in the oven. 
When dry, fry three cupfuls of them in two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, stirring all the time, about 
three minutes. Put one quart of cream, or rich 
milk, on the fire, and when it reaches the boiling 
point stir in three tablespoonfuls of flour which has 
been mixed with half a cup of cold milk. Cook a 
few minutes and season with salt and pepper. Now 
put a layer of the sauce into the loaf, then a layer 
of oysters, salted and peppered, another layer of 
sauce, and then one of crumbs. Repeat this 
until the crdustade is nearly full, having a thick 
layer of crumbs on top. Bake slowly half an hour, 
and serve with a garnish of parsley. Three pints 
of oysters are required for this dish, but half the 
quantity of ingredients given will be sufficient for 
an ordinary family, unless the crdustade is to be the 
chief dish of the meal, when the whole quantity 
will be needed. : 

Miss Parloa’s “ little pigs in blankets” is a very 
niece dish for luncheon or tea, and many people 
like it for breakfast. Season large oysters with 
salt and pepper. Cut breakfast bacon in very thin 
slices, wrap an oyster in each slice and fasten with 
a little wooden toothpick. Heat a frying-pan very 
hot, and cook the “little pigs” just long enough to 


crisp the bacon—about two minutes—taking care not 
to let them burn. They may be served plain or on 
toast, and the skewers should not be removed. A 
garnish of parsley is an addition. 

Creamed oysters call for a pint of cream or rich 
milk, one quart of oysters, a small slice of onion 
and just a suspicion of mace, and one tablespoonful 
of flour, salt and pepper. Heat the cream, with the 
onion and mace, to the boiling point. Mix the 
flour with a little cold milk and stir into it. Heat 
the oysters very hot, but not boiling, in their own 
liquor, and skim carefully. Drain them thoroughly 
and add them to the cream. The.mace and onion 
should be removed before serving. 

The fine flavor of the oyster is best retained by 
roasting in the shell, and the true lover of oysters 
prefers them cooked inthisway. The shells should 
be carefully washed and wiped dry. Place in a 
baking-pan, and put in a hot oven for twenty 
minutes. Serve on hot dishes the moment the 
shells have opened. 

Oyster cakes are an economical dish for break- 
fast or tea, and serve as a very good substitute for 
fried oysters. Chop a pint of oysters into very 
small pieces, and season with pepper and salt. 
Add the liquor, a beaten egg, and rolled cracker 
sufficient to make a mixture as soft as that for 
croquettes. This may be prepared the day before, 
if for breakfast. When ready to cook, heat a little 
nice beef dripping very het in a frying-pan, drop 
the oyster mixture by the spoonful into it, and 
brown on both sides. This quantity makes about 
a dozen cakes the size of a large oyster, which 
should be served with a garnish of parsley and 


sliced lemon. 


A DAY’S MAIL. 


E do not wish to play upon one note, 
even if that note be the all-important 
one of domestic service, but two letters 
(AK recently received deserve a place : 


In response to your invitation to “air 
one’s opinions,” I should like to give my experience on 
the “ American Home Problem ” of domestic service. 
I have not applied to Vassar for a blank to fill, for I 
fancy my statistics would not be of so much value as 
my experience simply told. [ have been a house- 
keeper for thirty-seven years, and during all that time 
have employed, as a rule, three domestics for inside 
work, except when emergencies required additional 
help. I live, and havealways lived, in New York City. 
During these thirty-seven years I have had one cook 
who lived with me five years ; she came an ignorant 
but willing girl, but when she left to be married was 
an excellent family cook. After some months of varied 
experience I secured another young woman, who lived 
with me thirty years, and is only now retired from 
service ou a small pension to which she adds occasional 
daily employment. She is a faithful and devoted 
friend to myself and children, and ready at all times to 
step into any breach in the domestic arrangements and 
tide us over. One chambermaid and waitress lived 
with me from the beginning of my housekeeping over 
four years, when she married, and I had the pleasure 
of giving her something of an outfit, and of “ dressing 
the bride.” Her place was filled by a faithful girl 
who lived with me twenty-one years, until she died ; 
since then another remained seven years. I have three 
children grown to maturity, and have divided the 
years of their nursery needs between three nurses only. 
My experience may seem exceptional, but I know 
others besides myself who have faithful and willing 
service. My solution of the problem is sympathetic 
kindness from the employer, with also an enforcement 
of household rules. y servants were required to be 
home by ten o’clock, but their privileges were never 
interfered with, nor their “days out” ignored. Simply, 
they were treated as human beings, and with respect 
when they excelled in their duties. It may be that the 
present class of domestics is more difficult to manage 
than of old, but I do not think so; for the younger 
girls with whom I have replaced those gone from service 
bid fair to equal them in contented fulfillment of their 
duties. “Do unto others as you would others did to 
you ” is the rule to live by, and then “ Put yourself in 
their place ” and think how the many thoughtless acts 
of injustice would appear if you were the victim. In 
engaging a new servant, be careful as to personal 
reference, and study the countenance, bearing, and 
dress of the applicant. You can judge generally very 
truly by these indexes. With the exception of two 
English nurses, my domestics were I[rish, and I have 
learned to consider them the best in their vocation, in a 
family where their warm-hearted devotion adds the 
element of friend to that of servant. The reasons why 
American girls should prefer factory and shop life 
seem to me not far to seek, but would involve more 
discussion and space than I am justified in asking in 
your columns at one time. I should like to make it 
the subject of another communication. Meanwhile, if 
employers will strive to obey the Golden Rule, the 

will eventually reap their reward in faithful service, 1 


S. P. E. 


+ 


am sure. 


We believe that it is much more easy to adjust 
the servant problem where more than one servant 
is kept, because there are, in a household conducted 
under business rules, well-defined duties for each; 
it is possible for the servant to know where her 
duties begin and end. But in America more fam- 
ilies keep one servant than two, and it is on these 
families that the servant question presses hardest, 
where the relations between mistress and maid are 
most complicated. 

Our correspondent gives the only law that will 
bring adjustment between these two—the Golden 
Rule. It is the personal equation that complicates 
or solves the problem. Our second correspondent 
criticises our taking up this question, but the inter- 
est manifested justifies our position : 


Reading the article “ Kitchen Chaperonage ” makes 
me feel like saying a few words. There is plenty of 
work and fair wages for all who wish to work. The 
oe good-for-nothings must suffer ; there is no help 
or it. 

It is the same way with our household help. The 
demand for good help is greater than the supply ; so 
their grievance will regulate itself without the news- 
papers taking up their cause. You say, “It is strange 
that women who throw about their own daughters,” 
ete. It is not a just argument ; those girls look upon 
advice in that direction as interference ; they don’t take 
it as good counsel; they consider when they have done 
their work their obligation to us ends. Among most 
housekeepers I know, when they have good girls they 
evince the greatest anxiety about not “ putting them 
out ;” indeed, many husbands might covet a great 
deal of the pains taken to please the servants. Besides, 
any girl I have ever heard of within the last forty years 
does not need much bolstering to take her part ; she 
ean do it, and you and | and everybody know it. ‘Then 
why take up the cudgel continually against employers ? 
[t sounds like cant. Those girls cannot come inte our 
homes and regulate them morally as well as physically. 
I know of two cases of my own experience. I had a 
cook who had been with me a long while. She was so 
self-respecting that I had perfect confidence in her. 
She was under no restraint ; her company came and went 
at pleasure. After awhile she had a regular beau. 
One Sunday evening I went downstairs, and they were 
playing cards. The next day I spoke to her ; her excuse 
was she did it to entertain him ; she didn’t think it was 
harm. I replied, whatever her ideas might be, mine 
were positive as against playingeards on Sunday. She 
was scrupulously strict in church duties. 

I had another girl who had been with me three years; 
bright, intelligent, self-respecting, and correct in every- 
thing so far as [ could see. After awhile she had a 
beau, who called quite regularly for three months. I 
felt a little suspicious of him, he was so “dudish.” I 
questioned her about him ; she was very reticent, and 
acted as though it were her own affair. Then he 
stopped coming ; the children asked her where he was ; 
she said he was out of town. Then I began to miss 
little things that could not go without hands, such as a 
very pretty cribbage-box, ete. There seemed to be a 
continual inquiring for one little thing and another, 
never suspecting for a moment they had really been 
pilfered. She grew uneasy, and said she would leave, 
as the family with whom she formerly lived wanted 
her; so she left without any apparent reason. I learned 
afterwards the fellow was a noted thief, and was serv- 
ing a six months’ term in prison at that time, and she 
knew it; she also knew the name he went by was not 
his. 

There is no trouble, nor ever has been, between good 
girls and their mistresses ; and no one wants to turn 
home into a reformatory for worthless ones. 

Onr or Your 


“The political rights of the individual are, on the 
whole, well secured and maintained ; but these are 
not sufficient to confer social happiness. Political 
rights enable a man to have a voice in deciding 
what persons shall be over him, and make and exe- 
cute the laws of the country. But his political 
well-being may be relatively perfect while his social 
well-being is vexed and tormented by certain pe- 
culiarities in the organization, or rather disorganiza- 
tion, of his household. He votes at certain times 
and at certain places, once, twice, or thrice a year, 
and the annual expenditure of time in exercising 
this august privilege of the freeman is hardly an 
hour; but, taking man and wife as one, as soon as 
he proudly leaves the polls and enters his own 
house he is no longer an independent citizen of “a 
great and glorious country,” but an abject serf, 
utterly dependent on the caprices of his domestics, 
or, as they are ironically named, his help.”” So says 
Whipple in his article on domestic service, and he 
expresses the condition of many households; and 
his opinion corroborates our correspondent’s state- 
ment that there are homes where the servant is 
paid by the month, and tolerates the family as a 
disagreeable necessity of receiving wages. We 
would like to hear from the servants. Is it not 
possible for some of our readers to prevail upon 
their servants to give their side of the question ? 
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Our .Younc FOLKS. 
A WORKING STEWARD. 

SSAIOHN ERICSSON will always be a boy’s 
ay hero. To read of his inventions is to 
; believe almost in magic, so wonderful is 
it that one man should have done so 
much to revolutionize methods of travel 
and warfare, as well as to have enlarged the field 
of mechanics until the possibilities are boundless— 
for the little solar engine which Ericsson left as a 
legacy may work as great wonders, when under- 
stood and applied, as steam has worked. Great 
engines may yet be worked by the heat of the sun, 
as they are now by steam and electricity. Think 
of the great economy in coal and labor when the 
sun becomes the generating force in moving 
machinery! Every boy cannot be a John Ericsson, 
but every boy can hold as a principle in his life the 
principle that controlled him. “Providence has 
given me greater abilities for use, within certain 
limits, than to any other mortal. I will be a faith- 
ful steward,” he said to a friend once; and it was 
this thought that controlled his life. To every boy 
is given some gift not held by any other boy. It 
may not be one that will make him marked before 
the world, but it is this gift that distinguishes him 
from the rest of the world. What he becomes 

depends on the use he makes of this gift. | 

If you read the life of Ericsson, doubtless you 
will be impressed with one thing—his devotion to 
study ; his determination to understand whatever 
subject he undertook. He understood the princi- 
ples of geometry so perfectly, applied them so thor- 
oughly to mechanical drawings, that he found 
models unnecessary. It was this knowledge that 
enabled the young Swedish engineer to enter a con- 
test and complete a locomotive in seven weeks and 
a “ Monitor” in one hundred days. Some one gave 
the definition of genius as the ability to do hard 
work; and when we read the life of. this Swedish 
boy, who had but slight school advantages, it seems 
to have been his greatest genius, in spite of the 
monuments of skill which he left. | 

Every opportunity to gain knowledge was used, 
and he studied especially those lines which he felt 
would help him to lead in his chosen field. 

Boys can do that now. There is hardly a city 
of any size in which a training in any special line 
cannot be followed—art, chemistry, mechanics, elec- 
trical engineering, as well as the trades. Never did 
boys in school have the opportunities they have now, 
and he who feels himself a steward will work for 
the stewardship. : 


-_---- 


THE KERNEL OF THE NUT. © 
By Mrs. J. E. Curran. 


PART I. 


,|HE northeast wind was blowing boister- 
ously down the one-street of Lookout 


EX ~®| Harbor, a quiet little seaport on the 
Si) | Maine coast. It was a bitterly cold win- 
<= ter forenoon—so cold that not one soul 


was to be seen all up and down the street, and 
not one thing was moving over its bare, frozen sur- 
face—unsoftened as yet by any snow—except a few 
brown leaves, whirled hither and thither by this 
same impertinent wind, and not treated with the 
respect which should have been accorded them 
when one remembers how very old they were for 
leaves. 

What wonder, then, in this state of the weather, 
that when the village schoolhouse door opened at 
twelve o'clock, and the children poured out through 
it for their noonday recess, a game of foot-ball was 
the first sport that came into’the minds of the 
boys! 

They were all fishermen’s lads and farmers’ 
boys, with plenty of brawn and muscle, and their 
great delight and pride was in the use of it. They 
had also inherited not a little shrewdness and good 
hard sense, and Ned Adams, the big boy of the 
school, and their leader, held his place not alone by 
reason of his broad chest and sinewy arms, but 


also because of the very fair amount of ability 
which was lodged in the head above them. 

It was not long before the sides in this game of 
foot-ball were settled, and the “rushers,” the 
“backs,” and the “half-backs” in their places, 
though the discovery was soon made that only one 
“ quarter-back ” was on hand. 

“ Go into the schoolhouse, some of you fellows,” 
shouted Ned Adams, “and see if there’s anybody 
there who'll play.” 

“Oh, go on, Ned. Don't stop!” said Harry 
Jones. “Take one of the ‘ rushers.’ 

“No, I won't,” replied Ned. “If we can find a 
boy we'll have him.”’ 

“Oh, go ahead, Ned! it’s awful cold,” sang out 
Willie Rogers, through his red fingers, on which he 
was blowing hard, his breath puffing out in the cold 
air like the steam from a tea-kettle. 

“ All right,” said Ned; “if none of you fellows 
will go, I'll go myself,” and, with a leap and a jump, 
he was up the schoolhouse steps and through the 
schoolhouse door, which shut behind him with a 
bang. That settled the matter, for no game of 
foot-ball was complete without Ned Adams. 

Out from the old gray door in a minute or two 
he reappeared, another boy following closely behind 
him; but when it became evident who the boy was, 
a shout of derision arose from the ball-ground. 

“Hello! if he hasn’t got Robert !” 

“Sho, now! give us a warm, Bob, will yer ?” 

“ ‘Warm our hands on yer hair, hey ?” 

“ Just as red as fire, ain’t it?” 

“Good’s a warming-pan, ain’t you, Bob? 
oh, lor! such a nice little boy for foot-ball !” 

These and other like remarks were aimed un- 
sparingly at the boy who came down the steps with 


But, 


Just then the schoolhouse door opened once more, 
and the rosy face of a girl of fifteen looked out for 
a moment, her big black eyes fairly glowing with 
indignation. ‘Oh, how mean you are !”’ she 
called out. “ You have no sense; none!” Then 
the face was withdrawn again, and the door shut to 
with a slam. | 

“ Phew, Rebert !”’ said Josiah Crawford, not un- 
kindly, “ you’ve got a sister, Bob, and no mistake.” 

“ Now, boys,” shouted Ned, taking no notice of 
the young girl’s speech or of the uproar which pre- 
ceded it (for it may be remarked that he knew 
quite well what he was about when he had chosen 
this boy, who was the fastest runner in school, for 
“ quarter-back ”’), “into your places!” And, in less 
time than it takes to tell, they were ready. 

The starter rolled the ball between his legs to- 
ward Ned, who stood near, and he, shouting, “ Here 
she goes,’”’ gave a tremendous kick. Willie Rogers 
caught it, and in half a second there was a mass of 
boys on the ground on top of him struggling for it 
for dear life, their arms and legs sticking out on all 
sides. The game of foot-ball for that day might be 
said to have fairly begun. 

The boys’ greeting to Robert as he came out 
with Ned Adams, and his sister’s indignant speech 
to them afterward from the schoolhouse door, were 
occurrences which did not take place then for the 
first time. They were used to handsome, black- 
eyed Kate Hasbrouck’s sneers at them whenever 
they attempted to tease her brother Robert (for 
this boy’s name was Robert Hasbrouck), and they 
only laughed—for they were not ill-meaning boys, 
any of them—but it did not stop their gibes, for 
they were boys, and dearly loved that same teasing. 

Yes, Kate Hasbrouck was Robert’s sister, though 
no one would have guessed that to be the case, so 
very different did the boy look from the girl. 
Their father and mother had only these two chil- 
dren, and their mother was wont to say, when 
tempted to talk of them (a not unusual temptation 
to mothers), “ Kate is a good girl and a smart one, 
and folks dew say as she ain’t bad lookin’. Howsum- 
ever that may be, she'll get through this world 
somehow—she's a Johnson allover. But as for poor 
Robert,” somewhat plaintively, “ I’m most afeared 
he’s as like to be nothin’ as anythin’, though I dew 
think, if any one ’ud stop long enough to forget what 
kind of a face he has, they'd find somethin’ behind 
it, though he ain’t got much Johnson in him— 
more’s the pity!” 

Mrs. Hasbrouck had been a Johnson of Stock- 
port (a town of about fifty miles further up the 
coast )—a fact which she never allowed to be forgot- 
ten. She was a tall, handsome woman even now, 


‘and “ mighty proud of her folks,” so the talk ran 
in the village, and, though Farmer Hasbrouck was 
no mean man in his township, and farmed well and 
ablv the broad acres he owned, as had his father 
and his grandfather before him, still, Mrs. Hasbrouck 


took some pains that he should remember that she 
came of a good family—the Johnsons of Stockport. 

When little Kate, Mrs. Hasbrouck’s first-born, 
had come to them, and the old nurse, holding the 
little babe in her arms, laid aside the flannel cover- 
ings and displayed her tiny red face for the de- 
lighted father to see, the little eyelids opened, and 
from under them looked out at the farmer a pair of 
eyes black and roand as Concord grapes. Now 
Farmer Hasbrouck’s eyes were a kindly blue in 
color, and he kmew from that moment that his 
little Kate took after her mother’s side—the Johnsons 
of Stockport. But when poor little Robert arrived 
in this troublesome world some two years later, no- 
body knew exactly what to say of him. Never had 
a queerer-looking baby been seen, and as he grew up 
the queerness seemed to increase rather than to 
diminish, till it finally reached its climax when he 
donned his first pair of trousers, and walked out in 
the street that all the world might see. He was a 
good-natured, good-tempered little fellow, and, 
with an innocent swelling up of his little heart, went 
out hoping and expecting the admiration from his 
playmates that he felt for himself. But the little 
black trousers seemed to show only more plainly the 
thin legs, long arms, and uncouth aad, and, un- 
luckily, Dick Steel, the meanest boy in the village, 
was the first to see him. 

* Hello, young tadpole!’ shouted Dick. “ Well, I 
should think! if you ain’t almost a frog, you soon 
will be. Look, boys,” he added to some of them 
who came by just then—“look at the queer little 


tike! just like a young frog—” 
Ned Adams, 


“Frog yourself,” interrupted 
gruffly. Leave him alone.” 

Little Robert had stood quite still, smiling good- 
humoredly, and smiling on still, till the boys had 
gone to their play ; then he ran back to his home, 
and back of it to the barn where he knew Sister 
Kate was searching for hens’ eggs, found her, and, 
throwing his arms around her neck, burst into tears 
—for the joy of the new trousers was all gone. 

As the years went on, he grew taller, but was no 
less strange looking than he had always been. He 
had kept along with the other boys in his studies, 
and, though not heavily built, was a fast runner, and 
not to be despised in a game of foot-ball, as we have 
seen. But it had become a habit of the boys to 
tease him about his queer looks, and he always 
took their flings so good-naturedly that they never 
once thought how they hurt him, and believed him 
to be just a little “weak” and “foolish.” He, on 
his part, had never cried—and it would have taken 
much provocation to make him cry before them— 
since the day of the trousers; but he had a proud 
spirit under his strange exterivr, and it had been 
wounded almost past endurance. 

No one suspected this but Kate and her father. 
Kate, in fact, was Robert’s one joy—his one faith- 
ful ally, friend, and playmate all in one. And 
Robert’s father also—good Farmer Hasbrouck had 
more than once or twice, when néne had been with 
them, stopped in his work, and, putting his hand on 
his boy’s shoulder, said: “ Never you mind, lad ; 
you'll weather the gale yet, and be the best among 
them,” or some like words of cheer—words which 
went to Robert's heart, and had strengthened and 
helped him for many a day. 

Such happenings, though, as this of the foot-ball 
game made hurts in Robert's sensitive nature 
which Kate knew struck deeply, and, unless she 
could in some way contrive to make him forget 
them, would last long. 

She was wondering, as they walked home from 
school together, what would be the very best way 
to-day to bring back the happy content which was 
natural to him, and to stop the trouble in him 
caused by the boys’ thoughtless teasing, when she 
was startled to hear him say, in a grave, quiet tone 
of voice unusual to him : 

“ Katie, you wouldn't mind much, would you, if I 
should go away ?” 

“Go away, Rob!” she said, scarcely comprehend- 
ing. “ Why, what do you mean?” 

“] mean, go away and stay away,” he answered, 

and never come back, except, maybe, when I was 
47% up, and then just to see you and father for 
a it.” 

“Oh, Robbie!” she said, stopping short in the 
path, a good deal of consternation and distress in 
her voice, “ I wouldn’t live without you here, nor 
father couldn’t, nor—nor—mother. What do you 
want to go for?” and her big eyes filled with tears, 
for, alas! Kate was afraid—she knew only too well 
he wanted to go. 

“T don’t want to leave you or father, Kate, or 
mother, though I don’t believe she would care much 
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if I went, but I can’t stand it much longer; the— 
boys—you—know—and all—and if it weren't for 
you and father I'd have gone before this.” 

Kate for once didn't know what to say. She 
noticed the grave, resolute tone and the look of de- 
termination on Robert’s strange, misshapen face, 
and she felt that he had grown beyond her power 
to keep him happy with an afternoon's amusement, 
and that there was an unhappiness lying far be- 
neath the surface with him which all her efforts 
could not cure. 

“ Robbie,” she finally said, brokenly, “don’t go 
away—don’t!” And, going close to him, she took 
his face in her hands and held it softly for a 
moment—an old caress since they were babies 
together. “Don't go away from us!” she said, 
her lips quivering. 

“Well,” said Robert, finally, after a pause, more 
moved than he would have acknowledged, “ I'll let 
you know, Katie, before I go—I will. But you 
don’t know what it is to me, Kate—the way the 
boys—and others—” Robert stopped suddenly, and 
walked on. As to this one suffering of his, the boy 


next stamp, as well as we can decipher it, tells us | though he were talking to the leaves folded up 
that it was delivered at Colenso, Natal, March 25. 
and he knows the secret of the little brown buds, 


Now all trace of its journeying is lost, until we find 
it returned to the general post-office at Natal, Oc- 


tober 3, 1889. The post-office authorities in Natal | 
had by this time decided that the owner was lost— 


for surely the letter was not. After advertising it. 
it was started on its homeward journey, reaching 
New York January 17, 1890, and delivered that 
day at The Christian Union office, having left it 
one year and thirty days before. 

We gain some idea of the thoroughness of the 
search by looking at the various directions written 
on the envelope, in as many handwritings. Per- 


_ haps the first knowledge that Mr. Heime will have 
that a letter was sent him from this office is when 
he sees the address in these columns. 


Somewhere there is a fault; probably the im- 


portant part of the address was left out. Prob- 


seemed almost a man, his words were so few, his 


tone so quiet, his helpless misery so plain 
and intense. 

They walked home the rest of the way 
in silence; and Kate went to bed that 
night with a heavy heart and but one com- 
fort, which was the solemn promise that 
Robert had made not to go away without 
telling her first. 


THE JOURNEY OF A LETTER. 

| pS HERE was nothing remarkable 
about this letter when it started ; 
it was just an ordinary-looking 
letter, with 


| 


RETURN TO 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
30 LAFAYETTE PLACE, 
New York, 
IF NOT DELIVERED IN 10 DAYS, 


in the corner, with the address in the 
center of the envelope, as we all address 
our letters. The pictures show the con- 
dition in which it was returned to The 
Christian Union, very much worn and 
travel-stained, after traveling over one year. 


If 
it could only speak, what stories it would tell of 
that strange and fascinating country, Africa !—for 
most of its journeyings were there. 

Bright, fresh, and new, this much-traveled letter 
left The Christian Union oftice December 18, 1888, 
addressed to the Rev. O. E. S. Heime, Hoffman 


Station, Africa. It reached Cape Town, Cape Col- 
ony, January 16, 1889, but evidently Hoffman Sta- 
tion was not on the post-office list of stations, for 
the next post-office mark was Durban, January 24. 
Here again, with another scar on its face, it was sent, 
on February 1, to Springfield, Natal, where another 
effort was made to find the owner, when again it 
took its search upon itself at Oliviers Hoek, Natal, 
February 29. Homeless, but not friendless, it 
again took up its travels with more fortunate com- 
panions in the mail-bag, and was delivered to the 
post-office at Estcourt, Natal, March 5; while the 


RETURN 
ristia 


TE PLACE, 


ably Hoffman Station had no post-office, but the _ 


name of the post-office to which letters must be 
sent for that station was not given, and this was 
the reason that the letter reached New York un- 
opened. 


THE TREASURES OF THE SNOW. 


By Loutse Hook. 


S|HICKADEE-DEE-DEE!” Ah, one of 
>} us is happy: White flakes fall from 
the clouds, and the old trees groan in 


. in a merry air-dance. The field is 
covered with a white crust, pierced here and there 
by the dead stalks of last year’s wild carrots and 
golden-rod. What a dismal landseape! 

But the chickadee has “ entered into the treasures 
of the snow,” and is as merry as he was last 
summer, when he called ** Phe-be!"’ to his mate in 
the blossoming bushes. He goes skipping up and 
down the bare boughs with his little head cocked 
first on one side and then on the other, in a listen- 
ing attitude, and then pecking at the brown buds as 


/-\ the wind that once rustled their leaves 


_ ing under that white covering ? 


. 


inside. The maple and he understand each other, 
for many a time, in the early spring, he has 
watched the red blossoms creep forth from the 
retreat in which they have been sheltered all 
winter, and spread their coral stamens to the sun- 
shine. And perhaps he is doing the maple good 
service by his confidences with the buds, for not a 
few troublesome little insects have taken up their 
winter quarters therein, and chickadee is welcome 
to all he ean find. 

Leaves and flowers, birds and insects! 
have they to do with these cold winter days? 

Are they not all around us, kept safely in the 
snow treasury’ Life doesn't go out like a candle 
when fall comes. Nature's heart beats as warmly 
under her ermine robes of winter as it does 
beneath her green summer scarf. Snow is not so 
cold after all; it is many degrees warmer than the 
air on these bitter January days, and the sleeping 
things below it want no better blanket. 

Did you ever think how much life was slumber- 
There is the grass, 


What 


all alive at its roots, though its blades have withered ; 
there are hardy plants, waiting for the spring to 
call out their leaves ; and there are countless seeds, | 
in which are wrapped innumerable possibilities for 
the summer to come. Every little plant, every 
blossom, every dancing leaf we shall see next June, 
lies packed away under the snow. Fairy Spring does 
not bring all these with her from the south, as she 
brings the birds; she only takes what the snow has 
been keeping for her, and brings it from the ground 
with a touch of her magic wand. How few tlowers 
she would find to welcome her, if the friendly snow 
had not kept their roots from freezing all winter! 

But as to the birds, chickadee reminds me that 
they have not all left us either. How many pretty 
little gray nuthatches run up and down the trunks of 
the trees on mild days, searching for prey! Their 
hunting season is not over; they pry into crevices 
and behind flakes of bark, and seem well 
satisfied with the result of their explora- 
tions. Crows are often heard, and in the 
4 heart of the woods many a bird of sum- 

» mer, that we fancy disporting himself in a 
southern grove, lurks silently, unwilling to 
let the sportsman know that he has decided 
to remain at home this year. 

How do they all find food, do you 
wonder’ God feeds his birds in winter 
as well as in summer. Among the treas- 
ures of the snow, their provision has not 
been forgotten : here are dry stalks crowned 
with a harvest of seeds, to be had for the 
gathering, and easily shaken down on the 
smooth white crust. 

There are other inhabitants of the 
woods, that have no wings to take them 
away when the cold weather comes. The 
woodchuck and ground-squirrel lie curled 
up asleep in their underground retreats, 
made doubly secure by the smooth cover- 
ing of snow that lies above them. Under 
the ice on the margin of the river the 


muskrats are safe in their wonderful 
- houses, prepared, with a prophetic instinct, 
for either a mild or severe winter. Some- 
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times an adventurous rabbit hops briskly across 
the path, wrapped warmly in his furry coat. 
Many a strange little footprint is seen in the snow, 
upon which we look with almost as much surprise 
as Robinson Crusoe felt when he found the marks 
of human feet in the sand. What snow-fairy 
could have left this tiny track crossing the field on 
such a cold morning? What but the tiny field- 
mouse out on a foraging expedition ! 

_ But where are the winged insects and the mul- 
titude of creeping things we watched when the 
leaves were green’ ‘They are all here. The ants 
close their front doors and settle down for the 
winter in their comfortable corridors ; the flies con- 
ceal themselves by some magic known only to their 
kind. Sometimes, on a mild, sunny day, we find 
a black-and-brown caterpillar crawling feebly on 
the road, or a brave butterfly flits along on ragged 
wings. And hanging from the trees in silken ham- 
mocks, lying under the snow wrapped in leaves 
like the babes in the woods, or buried deep in the 
frozen ground, are next summer's bright-winged 
flower-lovers, slowly and silently developing within 
their chrysalis shells. Then, every stone has a 
cellar full of winter tenants ; grubs lie curled at the 
roots of trees ; fencesand logs are the abiding-places 
of many more; and in the mud at the bottom of 
the frozen swamps and streams lie next spring’s 
musicians—shrill-voiced hylas and trilling frogs. 

We are too apt to forget all the life and beauty 
that lies hidden under the snow, though we can 
see “signs of spring” all winter long—the buds on 
the trees, the tassels on the birches, and the Maltese 
“pussies” that will peep out of their sheaths at 
_ the least encouragement from the sun. 

We forget, too, the invisible supply of food. that 
the earth takes from these thick white flakes. 
Snow is a wonderful fertilizer. How much of 
summer's beauty and autumn’s riches we owe to 
that protecting and life-giving visitor from the 
clouds! But we seldom think of this, and not till 
it has fairly melted and run away from the 
advancing warmth, leaving verdure and a stir of 
life in its wake, do we recognize the long-hidden 
“treasures of the snow.” 


A GIRL’S ROOM. 

Wily. AS there ever a girl who did not like a 
\ ( \ ] pretty room! To impress one’s self so 
much on one’s belongings that our dear- 

( ¢| est friends feel the impress when they 
eS enter our rooms, is the wish of each of us. 

In the spring, when all out-of-doors is putting on its 
spring dress, we feel the throb in ourselves to change 
our surroundings ; we want to put indoors a little of 
the brightness and freshness of out-of-doors. True, 
there are some girls whose thoughts of change are 
confined to their wardrobes, but a great many girls 
save here and there in their buyings for their ward- 
robes to put new and dainty touches in their rooms. 
In these days when printed fabrics, both silk and 
cotton, are so artistic and pretty, a room can be 
made pretty at a very small cost. 

The sofa, an illustration of which we give, is fora 


niche between the chimney and the side wall. It is 
a box that holds all the winter dresses folded care- 


i 


fully, and in winter holds the summer dresses. It is 
covered with a pretty cretonne, with a gray linen 
fringe into which every bunch of worsted has been 
drawn, and tied as fringe, that matches three of the 
colors in the eretonne covering. Splint-bottom chairs 
with cushions of the ecretonne, a rocker of willow 
with cushion at back of printed silk, add much to 
the appearance of the room. Fine unbleached 
muslin window curtains with bands of cretonne are 
pretty for summer, but for winter the cretonne 
curtains lined with silesia are much better. The 
glazed lining does not hold dust as a muslin lining 
would. 

A dressing table is much prettier than a bureau. 
It requires more care, but it amply repays care. An 


ordinary pine-top table 1s covered first with a layer 
of cotton; over this is laid a cover of silesia that 
best harmonizes with the room ; a straight piece is 
then tacked about the edge of the table to hang to 
the floor—the one tacking should answer for both 
top and valance. The covering may be scrim, 
dotted muslin, or the printed muslin that resembles 
vestibule silk. The white covering is most economi- 
eal. Fit a top perfectly of the material selected, 
and then gather the valance very full at the corners 
on to the top; when this is laid on the table it ought 


to fit perfectly. Another and more elaborate toilet 
table has a framework at the back, two uprights, 
and a crosspiece on which a curtain is fastened and 
against which the mirror is hung; while a yet 
more elaborate table has an upright at each corner 
with crosspieces to hold back curtain, and side 
curtain inclosing the top, the curtains from the side 
hanging to the floor and edged with lace. An old- 
fashioned gilt mirror standing on the table with a 
stick fastened at the middle of the top to hold 
curtains that will fall to the floor in a reversed V 
makes a very pretty effect. 

A room can be furnished by a young girl, who 
has taste and ingenuity, out of her pocket money. 
An iron bedstead can be bought for three dollars 
and a half, two splint-bottom chairs with unfinished 
frames at eighty-five cents each, a rocker at one 
dollar and twenty-five cents; a can of paint, all 
mixed, costs about seventy cents. The bedstead and 
chairs can be painted white, with a very narrow 
band of gilt painted just below the round knobs. 
Cushions of cretonne on the chairs, with a little sofa 
like the illustration, a dressing-table with pretty 
draperies, a few good pictures, a stand with work- 
basket. Of course books. 

The mantel or its substitute is a foeus for every 
room, and it is usually the part of the room most 
abused in treatment because it is overloaded. Avoid 
that as you would avoid being overdressed. The 
mantel presented is for a room where there is no 
permanent mantel. A frame is covered with cotton 
and a pretty paper that harmonizes with the paper 
on the walls of the 
room, to give the 
effect of a panel; 
the shelf rests on 
two bronze  sup- 
ports, and is cov- 
ered with a silesia 
that matches the 
groundwork of the 
paper; it is nailed 
on the shelf, with 
arufile of cretonne 
that matches the 
cushions the 
chairs and the cur- 
tains. The corner 
bracket, treated as 
in our illustration, 
gives a very pretty 
finish to the niche 
in which the little 
sofa stands. 


These illustra- 
tions are sug- 
gestions merely, 


though they are 
pretty enough to 
be copied. 
The table beside 
the bed holds the 
few favorite books, 
for the wise young girl treats books as she does 
people—makes intimates of a few, and those are 


always near for help and inspiration. Such a room 
does not require money, but it does require time, 
skill, and patience. It would be unwise to deter- 
mine to make all these things at once. Cushions 
can be made and put away; so can curtains and 
the draperies for the table; the bedstead and 
chairs can be painted out in the barn or woodshed, 
or in an unused room, piece by piece, and when the 
house-cleaning time comes two days will put the 
room in order. Of course the floor is an important 
part. In old-fashioned houses the floors are rarely 
in a good condition, so that they must be covered 
permanently. But matting is better for a bed- 
room than carpet, as it is more easily swept, and 
can be wiped up with a damp cloth. Where the 
floor will admit of it, it is best to use a hardwood 
finish that comes at about sixty centsa quart. Two 
applications will leave the floor with a hard finish 
that will not spot or stain. A rug on the center of 
the room will make house-cleaning of the most 
thorough kind possible every week. This finish is 
much more artistic than the dark painted floors 
that have been so popular. 


IN THE MERRY DAYS. 


By Sypnrey Dayre. 


AS ever the world so clean before ? 
The dusty road is carpeted o’er 
With a cover white 
As the morning light, 
so clear in the sunshine bright. 
here is the meadow bare and brown ? 
For hours and hours came sifting down 
The kindly mantle to hide away 
The summer’s and autumn’s drear decay. 


Build up a snow fort, jolly boys ! 
Fight with fury and fun and noise ! 
Then turn your steps for awhile to take 
A ag ir peep at the glassy lake. 
e’s put it to sleep, 

And your sturdiest leap 
Will never disturb its slumber deep. 
Bind the skates to the nimble feet ! 
Never was winter wind so fleet, 

As we speed along 

With laugh and song 
In a sounding chorus loud and long. 


And when the sunset, glowing bright, 
Meets the silvery, soft moonlight, 
Then for sleds, and merrily stride 
To the coasting-ground, to quickly glide, 
With beaming face, 
In the rollicking race, 
Down, down, down the steep hillside, 
Crying a welcome as we go 
To glorious gifts of ice and snow! 


INFORMATION DESK. 
BUSY man, who is deeply interested in 
(\ the Young Folks’ Department of The 
Christian Union, has conceived a very 
happy idea. It is that this corner shall 
become an Information Desk for our 
young readers. He says truly that there are hun- 
dreds of boys and girls who want information on as 
many subjects ; and he thinks, and the editors be- 
lieve with him, that the opening of this question-box 
will greatly add to the value and interest of the 
Department. 

Who will send the first question / 

Perhaps we can help you to understand what this 
corner is going to be. This week a carefully written 
question came something like this: * Please tell me 
how we can start a botanical club. There are six 
of us, and we have nothing to start with but a 
microscope.” The letter was sent to a Professor of 
Botany in a college, who will tell the best way to 
start such a club. 

Two weeks ago a boy wrote asking how he 
should go to work to make a canoe; a man who 
knows about canoes will tell him very soon how to 
go to work. 

A few weeks ago we printed.a letter from a 
New York firm who were compelled to discharge 
a stenographer—a young girl who really wanted to 
succeed, but who had not worked the right way to 
sueceed ; next week we shall publish a letter from 
a lady who has filled a responsible position as a 
stenographer, telling boys and girls what is de- 
manded in a stenographer besides the knowledge 
of stenographic characters. 

If you avail yourself of the opportunities of 
this corner, it will be the heart of this Depart- 
ment, and we shall become closer friends. 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


THE MISSION OF JESUS CHRIST.’ 


By tHe Rev. Lyman ABBOTT. 


Ip this lesson we have a report of the first re- 
corded sermon of Jesus of Nazareth. It may 
be regarded as an interpretation and illustration of 
the more general statement in Matthew and Mark 
that he went everywhere preaching, “ The king- 
dom of heaven is at hand.” The kind of kingdom 
which was at hand is described, if not defined, in 
the text of this serm»n; and the subjects embraced 
in the kingdom are indicated in the sermon itself. 
Let us look at these two aspects of the discourse 
separately. 

1. Jesus Christ came to the earth charged with 
a philanthropic mission. Taking from the Book of 
Isaiah its prophetic words, he applies them to him- 
self as they describe his mission, and that mission 
is one of good-willto men. Negatively, we may say 
that he did not come to teach a system of theology, 
to establish a ritual, or to organize a church. It is 
true that theology may be derived from his teach- 
ing, but he did not teach a system of theology. It 
is true that worship is promoted by his teaching, 
and therefore ritual, which is a form of worship, 
but he did not prescribe the ritual. It is true that 
organizations of his disciples to carry on the work 
which he inaugurated are a necessary product of 
loyalty to him, but he did not himself form any 
organization, establish any constitution, set in order 
any hierarchy. Theology, ritual, church, are all 
means to an end, and when the followers of Christ 
forget this, when the end of their labors is the de- 
fense and maintenance of the creed, the preserva- 
tion and perpetuation of a ritual, or the establish- 
ment and empowering of a church, they cease to 
follow Christ. The end of Christ’s ministry was 
glad tidings to the poor, healing to the broken- 
hearted, deliverance to the captives, sight to the 
blind, liberty to the bruised; and I can see no rea- 
son why we should not give a literal as well as a 
spiritual interpretation to this passage. Christian- 
ity tends to the distribution of wealth, and so is 
glad tidings literally to those that are ground under 
poverty. It is comfort to the sorrowing, inseribes 
its words of hope in every cemetery and on every 
gravestone, hangs flowers instead of crape upon 
every door—so heals the broken-hearted. It carries 
with it hostility to slavery and the slave trade, and 
in every land it shines upon, the chains of the en- 
slaved are dissolved and the captives are set free. 
It provides hospitals for the sick, asylums for the 
blind, the deaf, and orphans. If it does not liter- 
ally restore sight to the blind, it does, by the educa- 
tion which it offers, measurably supply them with 
their missing sense. He who has the opportunity 
will do well to refresh his recollection as to the 
historic value of Christianity in this respect by 
reading Mr. Brace’s “ Gesta Christi,” or Dr. R. 5. 
Storrs’s “ Historic Evidences of Christianity.” 

But these material blessings are themselves the 
parables and types of the richer blessing. He who 
with Paul knows how both to abound and to suffer 
need, has in his heart glad tidings equally valu- 
able in his wealth and in his poverty. ‘There is no 
broken-heartedness like that which comes of re- 
morse for sin, and there is no religion which has 
even professed to heal this broken-heartedness, lift 
off this load from men, enable them to enter on 
their present duties unharassed by the past, except 
the religion of Jesus Christ. The captivity which 
binds the mind and the spirit is immeasurably 
worse than that which binds the body. In a true 
sense every man who lives in sin is in bondage, 
his higher and better nature being in servitude to 
his sensuous and his animal nature. The redemp- 
tion which delivers from this bondage and sets 
mind and spirit free with the immortal freedom, 
sooner or later bursts the chains of material bond- 
age, for a growing man can no more be kept in 
servitude than a growing bird in theeggshell. Ig- 
norance is the worst blindness, and it is historically 
demonstrable that all schemes of popular education 
devised, not to keep men in servitude to a system, 
but to stimulate them into intellectual activity and 
individual judgment, have grown out of and been 
founded by the Church of Christ. This is the 
mission of Christianity, because it was the mission 
of Christ, the mission of Christ’s disciples; and 
this is Christ's own definition of his mission and of 
theirs. 


‘ International Sunday-School Lesson for March 2, 1890. 
—Luke iv., 16-32. 


But what distinguishes this mission of Christ 
from all mere socialistic reforms and philanthropic 
endeavors is hinted at in the first words of Christ's 
text: “ The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because 
he hath anointed me.” ‘“ We cannot,” says Seneca, 
“be healed by ourselves—some one must lend a 
hand, some one educate.” This is the fundamental 
assumption of Christianity. For this need Seneca 
has only the suggestion: ‘“ Choose some good man 
whom thou admirest ; hold this model ever before 
thine eyes.” But what is true of the individual is 
true alsoof the race. It cannot be healed by itself ; 
some one must lend a hand, some one educate. 
This some one is God ; this hand which he lends 
is the Gospel. It is the Spirit of God in Christ, it 
is the Spirit of God in his followers, which pro- 
claims glad tidings to the poor, heals the broken- 
hearted, and brings deliverance to the captives and 
sight to the blind. Christianity is more than men 
working for their fellow-men. It is God working 
in and through man for man. If, with the author 
of “ Eece Homo,” we call the spirit of the Gospel 
an enthusiasm for humanity, we must add that this 
enthusiasm is kindled and kept alive by the Divine 
Spirit. If, with Matthew Arnold, we recognize a 
power in ourselves that makes for righteousness, 
we must see in Christ this power incarnated, and in 
Christianity this power at work in the world. Then 
we shall have the essential spirit of the Master, 
summed up in one phrase, “ Divinely inspired love 
of man for man.” 

2. This love thus inspired by God in man is love 
for all men. This catholicity of Christianity Christ 
announces in no uncertain terms in his first sermon. 
The germ of all to be found in Paul's Epistle to 
the Romans is in this sermon of Jesus at Nazareth. 
He appeals to the Jewish Scriptures to prove that 
God is a catholic God, that he sends his mercy to 
the heathen widow of Sidon, to the heathen leper of 
Syria. To this appeal to their own Scriptures and 
their own history the Jews can give no answer, so 
they reply as men ruled by their prejudices have 
been wont in all ages to reply to unanswerable 
arguments—by a mob. 

This sermon, standing at the beginning of Christ's 
ministry—for that it belongs there, chronologically, 
I think there is no good reason to doubt, though it 
has been sometimes doubted—sutfliciently answers 
those who imagine that Christ grew catholic only 
as he was repelled by the Jews. His first sermon 
declares that the kingdom of God is for pagan as 
well as for Jew, and even intimates pretty clearly 
that the pagan will be more likely to receive it. In 
his declaration in bis last discourse in the Temple 
at Jerusalem, that the kingdom of God would be 


‘taken from the Jewish nation, and given to a peo- 


ple bringing forth the fruits thereof, he was hardly 
more explicit than he was in this discourse in the 
synagogue at Nazareth. It is a lesson we in our 
own land need to relearn, that Christianity is as 
efficacious for the Indian, the African, the Mongo- 
lian, as for the Anglo-Saxon, for the Roman Cath- 
olic and the Agnostic as for the Protestant; that 
it is still true, as of old, that God's rain falls and his 
sun shines en the evil and on the good, on the just 
and on the unjust. I think we do not begin to 
understand his Gospel until we understand that his 
loving-kindness is over all his works and all his 
children, and that the glad tidings which have 
made our hearts glad, which have comforted us in 
our sorrow, delivered us in our captivity, illumined 
us in our ignorance, are equally efficacious to make 
glad with comfort, liberty, and light all the peoples 
of the earth. 


GATHERED FRAGMENTS, 

Corrupt as was the Jewish Church, Christ continued 
to preach in the synagogues till he was driven out of 
them. 

“ The Spirit of the Lord isupon me.” Can any kind 
of ratiocination allow Christ all the marks of the Mes- 
siah and yet deny him to be the Messiah? Could he 
bear all the signs and yet not be the thing signified ?— 
South. 

Christ came to the Jews when they were in their 
lowest and worst condition, national and eecclesiasti- 
eal, . . . which could mean nothing else but only to 
share with them in servitude, and to bear a part in their 
oppression.—[ South. 

Jesus stopped short in a spirit of tenderness before 
the stern expression, “The day of vengeance of our 
God,” so that the gracious words, “ The acceptable 
year of the Lord,” might rest last upon their ears. — 
[ Farrar. 

Christ forsakes not us, unless we first forsake him.— 
[St. Augustine. 

As, with regard to his works, they do not find fault 
with what is done, but feign causes which have no ex- 
istence, saying, “In Beelzebub He casteth out the 
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devils,” even so they find no fault with his teaching, 
but take refuge in the meanness of his race.—{St. 
Chrysostom. 

“Ts not this Joseph’s son?” In proportion as they 
were satisfied that it could not come from man, they 
might have been assured that it was derived from God. 
—[ Kenrick. 

“Went his way.” And so he left them. Did no 
friend of his sinless youth accompany him with awe 
and pity and regret? The question is nowhere an- 
swered. Of all merely human emotions of his heart, 
except so far as they directly affect his mission upon 
earth, the Gospels are silent.—[ Farrar. 

QUESTIONS. 

Describe a synagogue service. 

Why was Jesus invited to preach ? 

Did he preach standing or sitting ? 

What is meant by gracious words, and what light is 
thrown on the manner and method of Christ’s preach- 
ing by the intimation in this narrative ? 

Tell the story of the widow of Sarepta. 

Tell the story of the healing of Naaman. 

What is the significance of these two incidents, and 
what other teachings of Christ confirm their lessons ? 

What teachings in the Book of Acts or in the Epis- 
tles of Paul bear on the same subject ? 

How was it that Christ escaped from the mob ? 

Are we to regard his escape as miraculous ? 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
JESUS AT NAZARETH. 


By Emitty MILLER. 


T was more than a year since Jesus had entered 
upon his publie work by his baptism in the river 
Jordan and his victory over Satan. He had been 
with his disciples to Jerusalem, and many cities of 
Judea and Galilee, teaching the people, healing the 
sick, and doing many miracles, and now at last he 
came back to his own home at Nazareth, where he 
had grown up. His neighbors and acquaintances 
would be likely to hear of his coming, and to talk 
about it among themselves. One man might say, 
“ Have you heard that Jesus, the son of Joseph, has 
come home? They say he dpes not work any more, 
but claims to be a great prophet, and goes about 
teaching the people as if he were wiser than the 
scribes and the Pharisees.” 

And his neighbor might answer, “I have heard 
that he really has done some wonderful things. 
They say that at Cana he turned water into wine; a 
man who was at Jerusalem at the feast of the pass- 
over saw him heal by his word one who had been 
helpless for almost forty years, and over yonder at 
Capernaum he has cast out devils, and healed multi- 
tudes of sick folk.” 

The first man would perhaps shake his head and 
answer, “ Do you think the son of a poor carpenter, 


_ who has grown up here among us, and never been 
_ taught in the schools, can be any wiser than other 


But they will ask him to read from the 


people 


law in the synagogue to-morrow, and we will go 


I should like to see 
There are plenty of 


and hear what he has to say. 
him do some of his miracles. 
lame and blind and sick folks here in Nagareth.” 

When the Sabbath came, the people Mled the 
synagogue, sitting around on the floor as their cus- 
tom was, and Jesus went up into the little desk 
where they could all see him. Every synagogue 
had a copy of the law of God written on parchment 
and rolled up, which was kept with great care. 
They handed this roll to Jesus, and he found the 
place from which he wished to read, and read aloud 
to them. The words were some that Isaiah had 
written a great many years before, when God had 
shown him the Saviour that would by and by be 
born, and told him what he would do and say. 
Jesus read: “ The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because he hath anointed me to preach the gospel 
to the poor: he hath sent me to heal the broken- 
hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, and 
recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty 
them that are bruised, to proclaim the acceptable 
year of the Lord.” 

He closed the book, gave it back to the minister, 
and sat down, while the eyes of all the people were 
fastened on him. They had heard those words a 
great many times, and they knew very well that 
Isaiah was talking about the Saviour they were ex- 
pecting ; that it was he who was to be filled with 
the Spirit, that he might open the eyes of the blind, 
deliver the captives, and heal the broken-hearted. 
What was this man, who claimed to be a prophet 
going to tell them about the Saviour? He said, 
“This day is this Scripture fulfilled in your ears.”’ 
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